ZUR STELLUNG LYKURGS UND ZUR AUSSAGEKRAFT 
SEINES MILITAR- UND BAUPROGRAMMS 
FUR DIE DEMOKRATIE VOR 322 V.CHR. 


Lykourgos Lykophronos Boutades stammte aus der Adelsfamilie der 
Eteobutaden, deren einer Zweig das Priesteramt des Poseidon Erech- 
theus und ein anderer traditionsgemäß das der Athena Polias inne- 
hatte. Er war einer der wenigen politisch einflußreichen Angehörigen 
der ebyevetc im 4. Jh.! Wie Eubulos, Leiter der Theorikonkasse und 
in vieler Hinsicht politisch Lykurgs Vorgänger, und fast die gesamte 
politische Elite der lykurgischen Ara repräsentiert Lykurg den Typus 
des Rhetors, der zuweilen bestimmte zivile Amter übernahm, aber 
zeitlebens nie mit einer Strategie nach Art der großen Demagogen 
des 5. Jh. betraut wurde. Nachdem Lykurg ab 338 v.Chr. «mit der 
Verwaltung aller Gelder der Stadt betraut wurde», erhöhten sich die 
Staatseinnahmen auf ca. 1200 Talente/Jahr und blieben damit auch 
ohne die Herrschaft iiber das ‘Reich’ des 5. Jh. in keiner Weise hin- 
ter den Einnahmen unter der Leitung des Perikles zurück?. Die 


! Vgl. zum Stemma J.K. DAVIES, Athenian Propertied Families 600 - 300 B.C., 
Oxford 1971, Nr. 9251 S. 348-353 und Tafel IV. Grundlegende Literatur zur Politik 
Athens von 338-322 v. Chr.: F.W. MITCHEL, Lykourgan Athens 338-322 B.C. 
(Lectures in Memory of Louise Taft Semple, 2nd ser.), Cincinnati 1973, S. 163ff; 
W. WILL, Athen und Alexander: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Stadt von 
338-322 v.Chr. (Miinchener Beiträge zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechts- 
geschichte, H. 77), Miinchen 1983, S. 77ff (zum Bauprogramm); C.J. SCHWENK, 
Athens in the Age of Alexander. The Dated Laws & Decrees of the Lykourgan Era, 
338-322 B.C., Chicago 1985, Kommentar zum lykurgischen Programm im Zusam- 
menhang mit Nr. 15 und nochmals S. 125f; C. STEPPLER, The Nature of Athenian 
Politics 432/1 - 322 B.C., Diss. ms. Oxford 1986; J. ENGELS, Studien zur politischen 
Biographie des Hypereides. Athen in der Epoche der lykurgischen Reformen und des 
makedonischen Universalreiches (Quellen und Forschungen zur Antiken Welt, 2), 
Miinchen 1989, S. 94ff (eine durchgesehene und wesentlich erweiterte 2. Aufl. wird 
1993 erscheinen); A.B. BOSWORTH, Conquest and Empire. The Reign of Alexander 
the Great, Cambridge 1988, S. 204ff. 

? Demosthenes hatte Recht, als er 341 in der 3. Philippika, Dem. 9.40, feststellte, 
daB schon in der Eubulosära Athen reicher sei als in früheren Zeiten, vgl. Dem. 
10.37f mit einer Steigerung von ca. 130 auf 400 Talente in der Eubulosära, doch ps. 
Plut., Mor. 842F von 600 auf 1200 Talente unter Lykurg. Die Gesamtzahlen in ps. 
Plut., Mor. 852B legen dividiert sogar eine Obersumme von ca. 1500 Talenten/Jahr 
nahe. Der Vergleich mit der Wirtschaftskraft unter Perikles wird schon bei Paus. 
I 29.16 angestellt. Testimonien zu Lykurgs Wirken und die Reste seiner Reden 
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Wirtschaftskraft der spiten Demokratie in der Zeit Lykurgs wider- 
spricht eindeutig Behauptungen von einer Krise des demokratischen 
Systems durch fundamentale ökonomische Faktoren. Auch während 
der schweren Getreideversorgungs- und Preiskrise von ca. 330-326 
wurde die demokratische Verfassung zu keiner Zeit bedroht‘. 
Lykurgs Position als Leiter des Sonderamtes zur Verwaltung aller 
Gelder der Polis über drei Penteterides* (wahrscheinlich 6 éni th 
ÔLOLKNOEL) — von 338 bis 334 und wiederum 330 bis 326 v.Chr. in 


findet man bei N.C. Conomis, Lycurgus in Leocratem cum ceteris Lycurgi oratoris 
fragmentis, Leipzig (Teubner) 1970; zu seiner Politik vgl. aus den letzten Jahren: 
E.M. BURKE, Lycurgan Finances, GRBS 26 (1985), S. 251ff, S. HUMPHREYS, Lycur- 
gus of Butadae: An Athenian Aristocrat, in: J.W. EADIE —J. OBER (Hrsgg.), The 
Craft of the Ancient Historian. Essays in Honor of Ch.G. Starr, Boston 1985, S. 
199ff; I.L. MERKER, Habron the Son of Lykourgos of Boutadai, AncW 14 (1986), S. 
41-50; A.N. OIKONOMIDES, The Epigraphical Tradition of the Decree of Stratokles 
honoring ‘Post Mortem’ the Orator Lykourgos: IG IP 457 and IP 513, AncW 14 
(1986), S. 51-56; A.P. MATTHAIOU, ‘Hpiov Avkotvpyovu Avkd@povoc 
Bovtddov,”Opoc 5 (1987), S. 31ff und Tafeln 8-11 zur wahrscheinlichen Entdek- 
kung des Grabes der Familie Lykurgs. 

C. Mossé, Lycurge l’Athénien: homme du passé ou précurseur de l’avenir?, QS 
30 (1989), S. 25ff, stellt Lykurg als Vorläufer der Dioiketen des Hellenismus dar. 
Mossé betont seinen radikalen Patriotismus. Fiskalische Maßnahmen (Hafenzölle im 
Piräus, Metoikensteuer, Verpachtung öffentlichen und den Göttern gehörenden Lan- 
des) und gerichtliche Konfiskationen hätten neben bewußter Handelsförderung und 
Vermeidung kriegerischer Operationen die Mehreinnahmen gebracht. In der Tat muß 
man wohl hier an den Diphilosprozeß (ps. Plut., Mor. 843D) erinnern, der nach 
dessen Verurteilung einen Konfiskationsgewinn für die lykurgische Staatskasse und 
eine Verteilung an die Bürger von 160 Talenten = 50 Drachmen pro Bürger ein- 
brachte und leider z.B. nach den Klagen des Hypereides in der Rede für Euxenippos 
(Hyp. 3.35f) kein Einzelfall war. Lykurgs eigener Karrierestart sei durch Heirat einer 
reichen Schwester des Kallias von Bate erleichtert worden. Die Verbindungen mit 
den Familien des Kallias II aus Bate und des Pythodoros aus Acharnai hatte auch 
schon J.K. DAVIES, Athenian Propertied Families , S. 348, betont. Im Gegensatz zu 
manchen seiner Rhetorenkollegen verbanden sich mit Lykurg keine Uberlieferungen 
tiber Bestechungen und Unterschlagungen, vgl. Vita 843F. 

3 Zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte Athens in lykurgischer Zeit: J. ENGELS, Anmerkun- 
gen zum ‘Okonomischen Denken’ im 4. Jh. vor Chr. und zur wirschaftlichen 
Entwicklung des Lykurgischen Athen, MBAH VII 1 (1988), S. 90ff. In auffallender 
Weise hat Lykurg bekanntlich die wirtschaftliche Aktivitàt gerade der Metoiken 
gefördert. Dies wurde neuerdings auch für den Bergbau durch die gründliche 
Diskussion und Deutung von /G IP 411 durch B. Palme als Prospektorenvertrag 
zwischen dem Metoiken Sokles und der Polis Athen mit für Sokles günstigen Kon- 
ditionen bestätigt, vgl. B. PALME, Ein attischer Prospektorenvertrag? IG IP 411, 
Tyche 2 (1987), S. 113-139. 

* Zu der Diskussion über die Amtsdauer vgl.: R.K. SINCLAIR, Democracy and 
Participation in Athens, Cambridge 1988, benutzt in der pbk. edition 1991, S. 212f; 
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eigener Person und von 334-330 zusammen mit oder als treibende 
Kraft hinter einem als ‘Strohmann’ fungierenden nominellen Nachfol- 
ger Xenokles von Sphettos® — zeigt sowohl hinsichtlich der 
faktischen politischen Macht eines ‘Beamten’ als auch der formalen 
Ausgestaltung seines Amtes die umfassendste Reform eines Teiles der 
‘Exekutive’, welche die Athener vor 322 einzuriumen bereit waren. 


P.J. RHODES, Athenian Democracy after 403 B.C., CJ 75 (1979/80), S. 309ff und 
A.B. BOSWORTH, Conquest and Empire, S. 204ff: entweder 338-326 oder 336-324 
stehen zur Diskussion. W. WILL, Athen und Alexander, S. 23 und A. 153 und der 
Verfasser dieser Untersuchung, Studien, S. 121 und A. 233 plädieren für die tradi- 
tionellere Datierung 338-326 mit Verweis auf die prominente Rolle Lykurgs in der 
Krise direkt nach Chaironeia und den Jahren 338-334. Hyp.1 geg. Dem. col. 28 mit 
G. CoLIN, Hypéride. Discours (Coll. Budé), Paris 1946, S. 223f ist fiir den Wahlter- 
min zur ersten Vierjahresperiode das wichtigste Zeugnis, wobei ich einen irregulären 
verspäteten Wahltermin in Kriegslage bald nach Chaironeia annehme, WILL fiir eine 
Wahl kurz vor Chaironeia eintritt. Ein Zusammenhang der Amtsperioden Lykurgs 
mit dem Zyklus der groBen Panathenäen nach Analogie anderer Amter (Arist., Ath. 
Pol. 43.1) ist z.B. von WILL als Argument fiir 338-326 vermutet worden, doch nicht 
zwingend anzunehmen (vgl. die Ablehnung bei P.J. RHODES, Athenian Democracy, 
S. 313 A. 62 und A.B. BOSWORTH, Conquest and Empire, S. 205 A. 21). 

Die Argumente fiir 336-324 findet man jetzt knapp und nachdriicklich bei A.B. 
BOSWORTH, Conquest and Empire, S. 205 A. 21 und schon I.L. MERKER, Habron, S. 
43-45. Beide ergänzen und interpretieren die Hypereidesstelle (s.o.) anders. Außer- 
dem verweisen sie auf einen möglichen Zusammenhang der Einrichtung des Amtes 
Lykurgs mit dem Theorikongesetz des Hegemon, für das wir aus Aisch. 3.25f aller- 
dings nur einen ungefähren Zeitpunkt, wohl 337/6 oder 336/5 erschließen können. 
Denn Hegemon könnte als Gegner des Demosthenes (aus Dem. 18.285 und Har- 
pokration s.v. gefolgert, vgl. die Angaben in PA 6290) dieses Gesetz auch gegen 
dessen Einfluß im Staate gerichtet haben. Demosthenes wiederum war 337/6 einer 
der Verwalter der Theorikonkasse. 335/4 haben wir eines der Ämter, das unter Eubu- 
los Ende der 40er Jahre von der Theorikonkasse ‘geschluckt’ worden war, den Anti- 
grapheus, wieder nachgewiesen (JG IP 1700, 217), und der Kranzprozeß 330 ist 
schließlich sicherer t.a.qu. 

Der Tod Lykurgs dürfte in das Archonjahr 325/4 fallen, da er sich noch 
ablehnend in der Diskussion über die Vergöttlichung Alexanders geäußert haben 
soll. A.B. BOSWORTH, Conquest and Empire, S. 205 A. 21 folgert aus der Vita ps. 
Plut., Mor. 842E-F, daß die dritte Amtszeit Lykurgs bei seinem Tode noch nicht 
abgelaufen gewesen sei. Die Quellenlage erlaubt aber keine endgültigen Entschei- 
dungen. Denn bei der ‘Rechtfertigung’, zu der sich Lykurg noch in das Metroon und 
das Buleuterion habe tragen lassen, kann es sich auch um eine Verteidigung seiner 
gesamten Wirkungszeit nach den drei Penteterides handeln. Ps. Plut., Mor. 843F 
berichtet nämlich explizit von einer dävaypapn rnévrov WV Siégknoev, welche er 
vor der Palästra des Gymnasiums im Lykeionbereich habe aufstellen lassen. Einen 
solchen vollständigen Rechenschaftsbericht über seine politische und administrative 
Arbeit konnte er aber erst nach Ende seiner drei Penteterides und abgeschlossenen 
Rechenschaftsverfahren aufstellen lassen. 

5 Auch in der Frage des Titels ist keine letzte Sicherheit zu gewinnen. Die 
entscheidenden Quellen sind bei W. WILL, Athen und Alexander, S. 24 A. 156 
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Entsprechend den Datierungen fiir Lykurgs Amt verschieben sich 
auch die Ansätze für den Kollegen oder nominellen Nachfolger des 
Lykurg, Xenokles von Sphettos, von 334-330 auf 332-328. B.D. 
Meritt® publizierte eine stark ergänzungsbedürftige Ehreninschrift, 
die sich auf Xenokles von Sphettos bezieht und die Meritt auf ca. 
334-330 datierte. Der interessante Abschnitt (Zeilen 7-10) daraus 
lautet: x<a>t[aotadeig lni tÅ dioulkfoer mg née 
KOAO[S Kai edoeplòc Eu£pıoelv... Nach dem Text der Vita Ly- 
kurgs’ gab es einen Nomos, daß un mAEio TÉVTE ETOV SLETELV 
TOV yerpotovnoévta Eni TA Önuöcıa ypnuara®. Danach müs- 
sen wir wohl annehmen, daß Lykurg formell nicht drei Penteterides 
hintereinander in eigener Person an der Spitze der Verwaltung der 
Gelder stand, wenngleich er nach den Formulierungen der Vita doch 
tatsächlich selbst die Dioikesis betrieb und spätere Quellen auch 
einmiitig nichts über Namen irgendwelcher Kollegen außer Xenokles 
berichten. 

TO uèv TPOtov aipedeig avtdc, Eretta TOV QiAwv n- 
ypaywduevòg tiva atòs ENOLEITO TV SLOLKNOLV ÔL TO 
pOdoult VOHOV ElGEVEYKELV, UN meio TÉVTE ETOV SLETELV 
TOV yeipotovndévta mi tà nuócia ypńuata?’. Die Formu- 
lierung TOV QiA@V ExLYpayapEvVds tiva legt wiederum nahe, daß 
Lykurg selbst entscheidenden Einfluß auf die Auswahl dieses for- 
mellen Nachfolgers nehmen konnte und Xenokles nur den Namen für 
eine kontinuierliche faktische Amtsführung des Lykurg gab (er 
selbst bestimmte irgendeinen seiner Freunde, der Name fehlt 


vorgestellt: wichtigste auf Lykurg bezogene zeitgenössische Quellen, allerdings 
Reden, die nicht nach Art von Inschriften den offiziellen Titel nennen müssen, sind 
Hyp. Fr. 118 «eingesetzt mit dem Zweck der Verwaltung der Gelder» (tuxdeig dè 
èni tH ÔLOLKNOEL TOV Xpnudtov) aus der Intervention zugunsten der Kinder des 
Lykurg 323 v.Chr. und Hyp. 1 col. 28 aus dem Prozeß gegen Demosthenes im Rah- 
men der Harpalosprozesse. Das Stratoklesdekret von 307/6 v.Chr. ist in einer lite- 
rarischen und inschriftlichen Fassung überliefert: ps. Plut., Mor. 852B kai yevo- 
HEVOG THS KoLvfg npocóðov tapias TH TOAEL Eni tpeig NEVTAETNPLÖAG, 
in der inschriftlichen Fassung /G IP 457 allgemein als Dioikesis (Z. 22: 
AIQIKHMEN[ON]) beschrieben, ferner nach der Vita ps. Plut., Mor. 841B als tapias 
yàp EYEVETO mì TPEIG revtaemmpidag TLOTEVOGPEVOS TV SLOLKNOLV TOV 
ypnudtov und nach Diodor (XVI 88.1) als dodeka èv Ern TAG npoocóðovç 
TS MOAEWS ÔLOLKT]OUG. 

6 B.D. Meritt, Greek Inscriptions, Hesperia 29 (1960), Nr. 3, S. 2f Z. 7-10. 

7 Ps. Plut., Mor. 841C. 

8 Ps. Plut., Mor. 841C. 

° Ps. Plut., Mor. 841C nach dem Text von J. Mau in der Teubnerausgabe. 
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bezeichnenderweise). Bei dieser ‘Strohmann-Variante’ bleibt aller- 
dings ein Widerspruch zu der im Satz zuvor!° ausdrücklich betonten 
Behauptung, Lykurg sei drei Penteterides lang ‘Tamias’ gewesen. 
Aber diese Bemerkung aus der historischen Rückschau Könnte sich 
auf das politische Wirken ohne Rücksicht auf die offizielle Beset- 
zung des Amtes beziehen. 

Die Wahl (durch Handaufhebung) in die erste Amtsperiode ohne 
Kollegen ergibt sich aus der Vita. Schwierig einzuschätzen ist, wie 
Lykurg tatsächlich die Kontrolle über die Verwaltung der Gelder der 
Polis in seinen Händen behalten konnte, wenn er formell nach den 
ersten vier Jahren für die nächsten vier amtslos war. Beim Aufbau 
seiner Machtstellung nach 338 hat sicherlich die familiäre Beziehung 
zu Kallias von Bate, dem zeitweiligen Verwalter der Stratiotikon- 
kasse, geholfen. Nach Analogie zu anderen Kassenverwaltern in der 
athenischen Geschichte hätte man zudem erwartet, daß es zugleich 
mehrere Personen in Lykurgs Amt gegeben habe. Dafür haben wir 
aber keine klaren Hinweise. 

Wie soll man aber nun im Rahmen der Beschreibung des Amtes 
Lykurgs in der Vita die kausale Infinitivkonstruktion 61a tO @0d- 
car VOUOV ELOEVEYKELV, HA] tsi NEVTE ETOV OLETELV TOV 
yelpotovnbévta mì TA ènubora Xpruata auffassen ? Hat Ly- 
kurg präventiv einen seiner Freunde als Kollegen oder Nachfolger 
nominiert, weil er selbst der Einbringung eines durch seine Gegner 
drohenden Gesetzes mit dem Inhalt, daß der zur Verwaltung der 
Gelder gewählte Bürger nicht länger als vier Jahre kontinuierlich 
amtieren dürfe, zuvorkommen wollte? Oder hatte jemand von den 
Gegnern Lykurgs nach der Wahl Lykurgs 338 ein solches Gesetz ein- 
gebracht, und Lykurg wurde dadurch dazu gedrängt, einen seiner 
Freunde als Nachfolger zu nominieren ? Auf jeden Fall mußte ja die- 
ser Freund, wohl Xenokles von Sphettos, erneut durch die Volksver- 
sammlung gewählt werden, und in dem &rıypawauevog ist nur ein 
Vorschlag Lykurgs zu verstehen. 

In diesen wenigen Sätzen der Vita fassen wir meiner Meinung 
nach eine schrittweise Entwicklung der Stellung Lykurgs. Zuerst die 
Wahl 338 v.Chr., in der man ihm die ô1oiknois TOV ypnuotov 
anvertraute, danach als ersten Schritt der Fixierung des neuen Amtes 


10 Nämlich in 841B. 
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die Einführung der zeitlichen Beschränkung auf 4 Jahre und eventu- 
ell im Zusammenhang damit eine erste genauere Beschreibung seiner 
Kompetenzen während der ersten Amtsperiode, danach formelle 
Nachwahl eines Strohmannes fiir die zweite Penteteris, wahrend der 
Lykurg seinen Einfluß aber sogar noch hat ausbauen können, und 
schlieBlich die Wiederwahl Lykurgs fiir die dritte Penteteris mit 
eventuellen weiteren Präzisierungen seiner Kompetenzen. 

Sein Amt war mehrjährig und iterierbar. Es hob also den Grund- 
satz der Annuität auf, doch wurde nach seiner ersten Wahl anderer- 
seits eine zeitliche Obergrenze kontinuierlicher Amtsführung festge- 
legt. Er dominierte seine Kollegen in der Verwaltung anderer Kassen 
insbesondere nach der Reduzierung der Kompetenzen der Theori- 
konkasse!! durch das Gesetz des Hegemon (ungefàhr 337/6 v.Chr.) 


!! Bei ihrer Einrichtung war die Theorikonkasse Ende der 50er Jahre unter Eubu- 
los und Diophantos im Sinne ihres Namens nur mit der Verwaltung der Schaugelder 
befaßt gewesen (vgl. E. RUSCHENBUSCH, Die Einführung des Theorikon, ZPE 36 
(1979), S. 303ff mit Bezug auf Harpokration s.v. Theorika). Wahrscheinlich hatte 
sich in den 40er Jahren daraus ein machtvolles, einstelliges Amt (aus JG IP 223c, 5 
Kephisophon als Leiter der Theorikonkasse gefolgert) mit jährlicher Amtszeit und der 
Möglichkeit von Wiederwahl entwickelt. Unter den Einschränkungen durch das 
Gesetz des Hegemon kann man sich neben Ubertragung sachlicher Aufgaben auf 
andere Amtsträger die Wiedereinführung der regelmäßigen Kollegialitàt (Arist., Ath. 
Pol. 43.1 und 47.2), eine zeitliche Begrenzung der Amtsdauer (ps. Plut., Mor. 841C) 
oder eventuell sogar das Verbot der Iteration denken (P.J. RHODES, The Athenian 
Boule, Oxford 1972, S. 235-240. Die entscheidenden Quellen sind Arist., Ath. Pol. 
43.1, 47.2 und 62.3; das Iterationsverbot galt offenbar nicht uneingeschränkt für die 
Amter der Verwaltung der Finanzen, Aisch. 2.149 Truggesandtschaft und 3.24f geg. 
Ktesiphon sowie [Dem.] 23 geg. Aristokrates 209). Mit den steigenden Haushalts- 
einnahmen der Polis durch die neuen Prioritäten der Friedens- und Sozialstaatspolitik 
unter der Leitung der Rhetoren um Eubulos wuchs die Macht der Theorikonkasse 
stetig, nachdem es gelungen war, in ihr simtliche Uberschiisse aus allen Einnahme- 
quellen nach Abzug der festgelegten Ausgaben anzusammeln. Nur die Theo- 
rikonkasse verfügte so jährlich über beträchtliche frei einsetzbare Haushaltsmittel 
außerhalb des Merismos-Schlüssels. Nur in Abstimmung mit den Verwaltern der 
Theorikonkasse konnten die Großprojekte der Eubulosära finanziert werden, die 
Skeuothek, Schiffshäuser, Schiffe, Straßenbauten usw. Schließlich wurde die fakti- 
sche Macht der Theorikonkasse so groß, daß traditionelle kleinere Ämter wie die 
Apodektai und der Antigrapheus für einige Jahre bis 335/4 von der Theorikonkasse 
anscheinend aufgesogen wurden. Nach Ath. Pol. 47.2 (vel. P.J. RHODES, Boule, S. 
106f) beteiligte sich die Theorikonkasse sogar noch in den 20er Jahren in Zusammen- 
arbeit mit dem Leiter der Stratiotikonkasse und den Poletai unter der Aufsicht der 
Boule an der Vergabe öffentlicher Pachtverträge für die Minen. Doch bald scheint 
auch diese Kompetenz auf den Dioiketen übergegangen zu sein, den wir 307/6 
zumindest mit den Poletai einen Mauerbau-Vertrag betreuen sehen (/G II° 463.36). 
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klar, er brachte eine für seine Stellung notwendige, im 5. Jh. bei- 
spiellose Fachkompetenz mit. Wenngleich die Einzelheiten der 
Bezeichnung seiner Amtsstellung, ihrer Kompetenzen!? und ihrer 
Dauer aufgrund der schwierigen Quellenlage umstritten sind, gab er 
der letzten Periode der athenischen Geschichte von Chaironeia 338 
bis Amorgos 322 nicht nur aus archäologischer Sicht durch die ein- 
drucksvolle Summe der Bauprojekte, sondern auch mit vollem histo- 
risch-politischen Recht seinen Namen. 


12 Die Amtskompetenz Lykurgs hing mit der Aufteilung der gesamten jährlich 
einkommenden Finanzmittel auf die einzelnen Kassen und der Zuordnung einzelner 
Einnahmequellen zu bestimmten Ausgabeposten zusammen. Er hatte im Gegensatz 
zu den Verwaltern einzelner anderer diverser Kassen den Überblick über den 
Verteilungsschlüssel der gesamten Einnahmen der Polis für alle Ausgaben, den 
gesamten ‘Staatshaushalt’ sozusagen. Die Übersicht über noch nicht in dieses starre 
System eingebundene, nach 338 anfänglich steigende Einnahmen gab nunmehr 
Lykurg wie früher den Theorikonkassenverwaltern den Schlüssel für eine aktive, 
mittels der freien Mehreinnahmen politische Akzente setzende Dioikesis. Nach der 
Reduzierung der Kompetenzen der Theorikonkasse hat es Lykurg durch den Einsatz 
seines persönlichen politischen Gewichtes vermocht, seine Position zu der eines 
Leiters der gesamten Finanzen der Polis mit noch weitergehenden Kompetenzen als 
sie Eubulos (nach Aisch. 3.25f) hatte, auszubauen. 

Die Vita 841C-D spricht ferner anscheinend von einem zweiten, von der allge- 
meinen Dioikesis ab 338 getrennten Wahlakt, in dem Lykurg zur Vorbereitung und 
Rüstung auf den Krieg hin gewählt worden sei (kai mì tiv tod rmodépov 
Tapackeviv yerpotovnbeig etc.). Vermutlich handelt es sich hier um eine 
Erweiterung seiner Kompetenzen als Dioiket, indem man ihm bisher von der Strati- 
otikonkasse betreute Aufgaben übertragen haben könnte. Nicht unwichtig scheint 
mir auch das Stichwort in 841C moAAG ts no EG ènnvópðnos zu sein, das auf 
die für Demetrios von Phaleron programmatische Epanorthosis vorausweist. 

P.J. RHODES, Athenian Democracy, S. 313 A. 64 versuchte sich das auffallende 
Schweigen der aristotelischen Ath. Pol. über Lykurgs Amt und seine Kompetenzen 
dadurch zu erklären, daß diese Darstellung der Entwicklung und Struktur der 
athenischen Demokratie an den großen Nomoi orientiert sei, während Lykurg sein 
Amt und seine Kompetenzen durch ein Psephisma erhalten hätte. Allerdings spricht 
doch die Vita 841C von einem Nomos über die Begrenzung der Amtszeit. Vorstell- 
bar wäre aber auch, daß Anfang der 20er Jahre zur Entstehungszeit der Ath. Pol. die 
Kompetenzen Lykurgs als jüngste bedeutende Fortentwicklung der Magistratur noch 
nicht klar genug definiert und fixiert waren, um dem systematisierenden Blick der 
Peripatetiker ins Auge zu fallen. Dies könnte umso eher zutreffen, falls tatsächlich 
334-330 Lykurg nur inoffiziell, aber effektiv die Verwaltung der Gelder der Polis 
leitete. 

Daß Einschränkungen der Macht der Theorikonkassenverwalter durch das Gesetz 
des Hegemon analog auch für die anderen bedeutenden Ämter der Finanzen 
(u.a. Lykurg) gegolten haben könnten, hält P.J. RHODES nach Vorschlag von D.M. 
Lewis für gut möglich (S. 235), ist aber meiner Meinung nach eine unwahrschein- 
liche Generalisierung. 
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Dazu trugen allerdings sein rhetorisches Talent, seine Rolle als 
Antragsteller vieler Volksbeschlüsse zusammen mit Demades, 
Phanodemos und anderen prominenten Politikern!*, seine gefürchte- 
ten Anklagen vor den Gerichtshöfen der Stadt!*, seine geschickt die 
Stimmung im Demos aufgreifende und instrumentalisierende Kultur- 
und Religionspolitik!, seine öffentlichen Bauprojekte Wesentliches 
bei. Die Bekleidung des speziellen Amtes eines Dioiketen erklärt 
allein eben nicht den überragenden Einfluß und rechtfertigt nicht die 
Benennung der Periode nach Lykurg. Lykurgs Nachfolger und 
Freund ab 334, Xenokles, wie auch sein Gegner und Nachfolger ab 
326, Menesaichmos, bleiben bezeichnenderweise blasse Figuren im 
zweiten Range. 

In den Kompetenzerweiterungen und der formalen Ausgestaltung 
der Stellung des Eubulos und des Lykurg sehe ich keinen qualitativen 


13 Eine instruktive Übersicht über die von Lykurg beantragten Beschlüsse findet 
man bei C.J. SCHWENK, Athens, im Appendix S. 455ff. Ihre Kommentare insb. zu 
den Dekreten Nr. 15, 21, 25, 27, 36, 48, 53 führen gut in Lykurgs Aktivität ein. Die 
Vita 852B (= Stratoklesdekret) rühmt Lykurg ausdrücklich auch als Antragsteller 
vieler guter Gesetze. 

4 Die Vita 841E gibt ihm übertreibend geradezu die Aufgabe: oye SÈ Kal 
TOD GOTEOG TV PUAUKAV kal TOV KaKodpyov mv oVAANYıv. Nicht mit 
schwarzer Tinte, sondern mit dem Tod bestreiche er den Griffel seiner 
Anklageschriften gegen Übeltäter (ög Kai tOv cogprotoàv évious Aéyetv Avk- 
OÙpyov où péAavt GAAG Oavdtm ypiovta tov KdAGHOV KaTa TOV 
TOVHPOV, OTH cvyypagetv), sagte man von seinen Anklagen, von denen wir 
nach der Rede gegen Leokrates eine Vorstellung haben. 

5 Zur Religionspolitik Lykurgs und seinen persönlichen religiösen Auffassungen 
widersprach M. VIELBERG, Die religiösen Vorstellungen des Redners Lykurg, RhM 
134 (1991), S. 49ff, jüngst der communis opinio von einer echten, traditionellen 
Religiosität Lykurgs, die man z.B. bei S. SALOMONE, L’impegno etico e la morale di 
Licurgo, A&R 21 (1976), S. 41ff, akzeptiert findet. Lykurg habe sich nach Vielberg 
vielmehr «die Religion im Rahmen seiner Gesamtstrategie in verschiedener Weise 
und Absicht nutzbar gemacht» (S. 59). Die persönliche Gläubigkeit Lykurgs ist 
mangels privater aussagekräftiger Papiere (Tagebücher, Briefe, Testamente) in aus- 
reichender Zahl nicht nachweisbar. Private Gläubigkeit und öffentlich in der Polis 
gelebte Religion verknüpfen sich im Falle prominenter Rhetoren fast immer unauf- 
löslich. Die negativen Folgen dieses charakterisierten Quellenmangels sieht man 
auch in der Diskussion über die Vergöttlichung Alexanders deutlich. Bei dieser 
Quellenlage möchte ich weiterhin dafür plädieren, Aussagen über persönliche Reli- 
giosität zu vermeiden oder trotz aller Bedenken aus den Handlungen und Reden der 
Personen, die uns vorliegen, darauf zu folgern. Nach dieser Methode würde aller- 
dings gegen Vielbergs Meinung m.E. doch die traditionelle Religiosität Lykurgs 
durch die von ihm besonders unterstützten Bauprojekte, seine Reden und seinen Ein- 
satz für das Amphiaraion in Oropos und Eleusis unterstrichen (s.u.). 
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Bruch mit den Grundsätzen der Demokratie. Auch schon vor den 
Zeiten des Eubulos und Lykurg hatte man die Verwalter wichtiger 
Tempelkassen (auch für den Fall einer persönlichen Haftbar- 
machung) aus der obersten solonischen Zensusklasse und nicht aus 
‘allen’ Bürgern genommen'®, 

Wenngleich wegen der notwendigen Sachkompetenz und der 
hohen Verantwortung für das Wohl der Gesamtpolis nicht mehr 6 
BovAöuevog der Athener die hohen Finanzämter von 355 bis 322 
übernehmen konnte und Kandidaten für diese Ämter daher nicht 
erlost, sondern gewählt wurden, blieb t® BPßovAon£&vo in jeder 
regelmäßigen Volksversammlung 10 mal im Jahr die Möglichkeit 
offen, die Amtsführung Lykurgs öffentlich zu kritisieren und eine 
Untersuchung zu fordern. Es konnte jeder Bürger die Eignung des 
Kandidaten vor der Wahl bei der Dokimasia gerichtlich bezweifeln. 
Es stand jedermann frei, Lykurg direkt nach der Amtszeit oder auch 
erst später aus der breiten Palette politischer Verfahrensformen zu 
belangen. Man ist versucht zu fragen, ob nicht damals die demokra- 
tische Kontrolle schärfer funktionierte als in manchen heutigen 
Demokratien. Wie scharf die Kontrolle durch die institutionalisierten 
Mechanismen, die demokratische Öffentlichkeit und nicht zuletzt 
Rhetorenkollegen als eifersüchtigen Rivalen war, zeigt sich neben 
dem Rechenschaftsbericht, den Lykurg selbst am Eingang zu dem 
unter seiner Leitung errichteten Gymnasium- und Palästrakomplex 
aufstellen ließ, und den Nachrichten über mehrfache offizielle 
Rechenschaftslegungen deutlich an den mit Erbitterung geführten 
Auseinandersetzungen mit den Anhängern seines Nachfolgers 
Menesaichmos ab 326 bis über Lykurgs Tod hinaus — wahrschein- 
lich Sommer oder Frühherbst 324 — sogar noch gegen seine Kinder 
323 v.Chr. Diese wurden unter anderem durch rhetorisch eindrucks- 
volle Intervention der politischen Freunde des Verstorbenen, darunter 


16 Einen solchen fundamentalen Bruch mit Prinzipien der demokratischen Magi- 
stratur sah z.B. P.J. RHODES, Athenian Democracy, S. 313. Deren Grundsatz sei es 
gewesen, «to give many citizens a small job, but no one of them a large one». Doch 
in der Verwaltung öffentlicher und den an bestimmten Tempeln konzentrierter 
Kassen war man auch im 5. Jh. von diesem Prinzip abgewichen, vgl. T. LINDERS, 
The Treasurers of the Other Gods in Athens and their Functions (Beitr. z. klass. 
Philologie, 62), Meisenheim 1975, und W.E. THompson, The Regional Distribution 
of Athenian Pentakosiomedimnoi, Klio 52 (1970), S. 437-451, zu den Schatzmeistern 
der Athena, den Tamiai der ‘anderen Götter’ und den Hellenotamiai. 
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namentlich des Hypereides und des Demosthenes, vor weiterer 
Verfolgung bewahrt”. 

Selbst in der tiberreizten Atmosphäre der außen- und innenpoliti- 
schen Krisen der Jahre 326/5-323/2 v.Chr. ließen sich die Athener 
nicht dazu verleiten, Lykurg nach seiner Abwahl oder seinem durch 
Alter und Krankheit erzwungenen Amtsverzicht — dies ist in der 
Forschung wegen der Diirftigkeit der vorliegenden Quellen umstrit- 
ten — fiir seine Amtsfiihrung seit 338 zu verurteilen. Dennoch brach 
in diesen Krisen- und Kriegsjahren der langjährige Konsens einer 
engen Gruppe fiihrender Rhetoren und Strategen um Lykurg unter 
dem Einflu8 der Diskussion um Athens Reaktion auf die letzten 
Erlasse und Wünsche Alexanders zusammen". Der politische Nach- 
ruhm des Lykurg stieg jedoch in den nächsten Jahren immer mehr 
und erreichte nach 307 durch Ehreninschriften, eine Statue auf der 
Agora und die Sitesis für seine Nachkommen einen ersten Höhe- 
punkt!’. 

Die Gesetzgebung jener Jahre, die finanzielle Administration der 
verschiedenen Kassen der Stadt, die umfassende militärische wie 
zivile Bautätigkeit, kurz alle Maßnahmen, die auf die Stärkung des 
patriotischen Bürgersinnes und des ökonomischen, militärischen und 
damit politischen Potentials der Polis Athen auch als Vormacht in 
hellenischen Bundessystemen zielten, ergänzten und verstärkten sich 
gegenseitig. In der jüngeren Fachliteratur bleibt allerdings umstritten, 
wie stark einzelne militärische oder zivile Aspekte des lykurgischen 


17 Vgl. Hyp. Fr. 118 Jensen zum Verfahren gegen die Kinder, die Vita 844 D 
nennt oft offizielle Rechenschaftsverfahren, die ohne Anstoß bestanden wurden. 
Außerdem mußte nach Aristoteles (Ath. Pol., 48.3, 54.2) und Aisch. 3.22 jeder 
Beamte, der öffentliche Gelder verwaltete, 10 mal im Jahr sich in der Volksver- 
sammlung einer Epicheirotonia stellen. Der Rat der 500 übte weiterhin eine 
generelle Aufsicht über die Beamten aus (vgl. Arist., Ath. Pol. 45.2, 47.1f., 48.1-5 
und 49.5 mit den Kommentaren von P.J. RHODES und M. CHAMBERS). 

18 Die sich ineinander verschränkenden Problemkreise entstanden durch Athens 
Reaktion auf das Söldner- und Verbanntendekret mitsamt der ab Sommer 324 
befürchteten sozialen und politischen Umwälzung in Griechenland, durch das Ende 
der Ordnung des Korinthischen Bundes von 338/7 und den Verlust von Samos, die 
Vergöttlichung Alexanders und die Heroisierung des Hephaistion, schließlich die 
Vorbereitung und Führung des Lamischen oder Hellenischen Krieges. 

19 Vgl. dazu das Stratoklesdekret von 307/6: JG IP 457 und die ausführlichere 
literarische Fassung ps. Plut., Mor.852A-E sowie die Vita 843C. Beide Versionen 
des Stratoklesdekretes vergleicht gründlich A. OIKONOMIDES, The Epigraphical Tra- 
dition , S. 51ff. 
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‘Programms’ untereinander zu gewichten sind und inwieweit es sich 
bei einzelnen Maßnahmen und Entscheidungen um die Verwirk- 
lichung in groben Zügen vorab schon 338/7 festgelegter Planziele 
oder die im Einzelfall flexible Antwort auf unterschiedlichste situ- 
ative Anforderungen handelte. 

Da die Epoche des Eubulos und des Lykurg durch Politiker 
geprägt ist, denen die finanziellen Voraussetzungen und Auswirkun- 
gen ihrer Entscheidungen klarer als ihren Vorgängern vor Augen 
standen, ist es in der Frage nach der Gewichtung einzelner Felder der 
damaligen Politik angemessen, deren jeweilige Kosten als Indikator 
für ihre Bedeutung anzusehen. Ich möchte daher den Schwerpunkt 
im Folgenden auf die neben den regulären Ausgaben für die Praxis 
der Demokratie oder die tpogm der Bürger signifikant höchsten 
Ausgaben des Staates und seiner Bürger in der Ära des Lykurg legen. 
Dabei will ich zwischen militärischen und zivilen Bereichen zu diffe- 
renzieren versuchen, wenngleich sich diese Bereiche charakteristi- 
scherweise nicht völlig klar trennen lassen. 

Im militärischen Bereich erreichte die athenische Flotte in den 
Jahren von 330-323 nach Zahl und Schwere der Kriegsschiffe einen 
unbestrittenen Höhepunkt der Aufrüstung. Es stieg immer stärker der 
Anteil der teureren und schwereren Tetreren, und auch die ersten 
Penteren kamen noch vor 322 zum Einsatz, während die Zahl der 
einsatzbereiten Trieren beeindruckend hoch blieb”. 


20 Eindrucksvoll geht die Aufrüstung der athenischen Flotte aus den Schiffs- 
urkunden hervor: JG IP 1627 Z. 266-278 zu 330/29 mit 410 Trieren und 18 
Tetreren, /G IP 1629d Z. 783-812 zu 325/4 mit 360 Trieren und 50 Tetreren, 1632a 
Z. 23-25 zu 323/2 sowie dem athenischen Kriegspsephisma im Hellenischen Kriege 
323, das uns Diod. XVIII 10 überliefert. Literatur zur Flotte: K. SCHMITT, Die 
Namen der attischen Kriegsschiffe, Diss. Leipzig 1931; N.G. ASHTON, Aspects of the 
Lamian War, Diss. ms. University of Western Australia 1980 und ders., The Nau- 
machia near Amorgos in 322 B.C., ABSA 72 (1977), S. 1ff, und How many pen- 
tereis?, GRBS 20 (1979), S. 327ff, sowie zu den Tetreren, deren Zahl von 18 
(330/29) auf 50 (325/4) stieg, während die Zahl der billigeren Trieren sank: J.-M. 
SCHMITT, Les premieres tetreres a Athenes, REG 87 (1974), S. 80ff, und V. 
GABRIELSEN, Trierarchic Symmories, C&M 41 (1990), S. 89ff insb. 96f. J.S. MORRI- 
son, Athenian Sea-Power in 323/2 B.C.: Dream and Reality, JHS 107 (1987), S. 
88ff, schätzt dagegen die tatsächliche Kampfstärke, nicht die Magazinstärke, zu 
Beginn des Krieges sehr viel geringer ein. Er interpretiert das Kriegspsephisma bei 
Diodor meines Erachtens irrtümlich als Plan, eine im beim Kriegsbeschluß Spät- 
sommer/Herbst 323 noch nicht vorhandene, große Tetreren- und Trierenflotte zu 
bauen. Für das Jahr 353/2 haben wir nach /G IP 1613 Z. 284-302 immerhin schon 
349 Trieren belegt, Dem. 14.18 spricht von 300 Schiffen. 
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Die Polis hat auch ihre maritime Infrastruktur mit dem Beginn des 
Baus der Skeuothek des Philon?! noch in der Ära des Eubulos ab 346, 
die jedoch erst in der Lykurgära fertiggestellt wurde, der Erhöhung 
der Zahl der Schiffshäuser sowie der Errichtung von Hafenbefesti- 
gungen und Mauern im Piräusbereich beachtlich verstärkt. Im Helle- 
nischen Kriege 323/2 v.Chr. suchte man daher die Entscheidung zur 
See zu erreichen. Mit den Niederlagen in diesem Kriege, zuletzt der 
bei Amorgos, waren der Kern des militàrischen Machtpotentials 
Athens und verfassungsgeschichtlich auch ein wichtiger Stiitzpfeiler 
der Demokratie seit dem 5. Jh. vernichtet. Uber die Jahre von 338/7 
bis 322 haben insgesamt die Aufriistung der Flotte und die Verbesse- 
rung ihrer Infrastruktur auch im Frieden die Bürger Athens am mei- 
sten gekostet. 

Auch bei den Landstreitkräften strebte man eine Professionalisie- 
rung der Strategen und Taxiarchen durch Betonung der militàrischen 
Hierarchie, bessere Grundausbildung und Logistik sowie Speziali- 
sierung innerhalb des Strategenkollegiums mit einer gewissen 
Hervorhebung der Hoplitenstrategen über ihre Kollegen an”. Die 
Ephebie wurde seit Mitte der 30er Jahre über die militärische Grund- 
ausbildung hinaus deutlich zu einer staatspädagogischen Institution 
erweitert. Bis dahin auf freiwilliger Basis und mit relativ lockerer 
Disziplin organisiert wurde die Teilnahme an der Ephebie auf zwei 
Jahre nun grundsätzlich für alle jungen Bürger verpflichtend. 


2! Zum Baubeginn der Skeuothek und ihrer teilweisen Finanzierung durch eine 
Metoikensteuer und eine von 347/6 bis 323/2 in Höhe von jährlich 10 Talenten 
erhobene Eisphora vgl. /G IP 244 Z. 12f und 505 Z. 13-17 mit Zahlungen ab 347/6. 
Wichtige Quellen zur Skeuothek sind ferner /G IP 1627b Z. 279-305 zum Abschluß 
zumindest eines größeren Bauabschnittes bis 330/29 und /G IP 1668 die detaillierte 
Bauanweisung. Auffallend dabei ist der Durchgang für die Bürger mitten durch die 
Skeuothek, damit sie die materiellen Insignien ihrer Flottenmacht inspizieren konn- 
ten. Zum sofort nach 338 aufgenommenen Mauerbau und der Piräusbefestigung vgl. 
C.J. SCHWENK, Athens, Nr. 3, S. 18ff. Den Ausbau der Schiffshäuser auf ca. 372 
Stellplätze nach 330 und allein im Zea-Hafen um 196 Schiffsplätze zeigen JG IP 
1627c Z. 398-405/ 1628d Z. 552-559/ 1629e Z. 1030-1036 mit V. GABRIELSEN, Tri- 
erarchic Symmories. Den aktuellen Forschungsstand auch zum Ausbau der Häfen 
und ihren Befestigungen findet man bei R. GARLAND, The Piraeus from the Fifth to 
the First Century B.C., London 1987, mit einer kritischen Rezension von K.-V. VON 
EICKSTEDT, Gnomon 62 (1990), S. 706ff, der selbst jüngst eine umfassende Studie 
vorgelegt hat, Beiträge zur Topographie des antiken Piräus, Athen 1991. 

2 A. SZEGEDY-MASZAK, The Nomoi of Theophrastus, Diss. Princeton 1976, 
Salem 1981, ND 1987, äußert sich auch zu Ansätzen eines ‘cursus-Denkens’ in der 
staatstheoretischen athenischen Literatur über die Ämterlaufbahn des 4. Jh. 
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Sie erhielt eine straffe militärische Ordnung und wurde auf vielfältige 
Weise demonstrativ in das demokratische Staatsleben integriert. 
Lykurg hat daran regen Anteil genommen, wie die absichtsvolle Auf- 
stellung seines Tatenberichtes vor der Palästra für die jungen Athener 
zeigt”. Einige Rhetoren förderten auch die Erhöhung des militäri- 
schen Potentials der Polis durch Indienstnahme von Söldnern unter 
dem Kommando des Chares oder Leosthenes. 

Nach der Niederlage von Chaironeia zahlte der sofort 338/7 
begonnene Ausbau der Stadtmauern im Asty- und Piräusbereich 
unter Beteiligung prominenter Rhetoren, z.B. des Demosthenes als 
Teichopoios”*, zu den ersten Maßnahmen, zu deren öffentlicher 
Finanzierung noch das private Ansehen des Lykurg als neuen Leiters 
der Verwaltung der Gelder der Stadt beitragen mußte. 

Unter den nichtmilitärischen Großprojekten der Zeit dienten die 
aufwendigsten öffentlichen Bauprojekte in Stadtathen zentralen 
demokratischen Organen wie der Volksversammlung und den 
Gerichtshöfen (Pnyx, Dionysostheater, Agorabereich) oder einer 
religiösen und staatspädagogischen Renovatio, der Stärkung eines 
durchaus stolzen und notfalls zur politischen und militärischen 
Bewahrung des 338 garantierten Status quo der Polis bereiten 
Bürgersinnes. Darüber hinaus entfalteten sie natürlich repräsentativen 
Glanz der Polis nach außen (Dionysostheater, Gymnasium, Palästra, 
panathenäisches Stadion, verschiedene Heiligtümer). 

Die gesamten Rüstungs- und Baumaßnahmen zwischen ca. 345 
und 322 v.Chr. rechtfertigen durchaus den schon von den Zeitgenos- 
sen in ihren Reden angestrebten Vergleich mit der glorreichen 
Vergangenheit unter Themistokles und Perikles. Von 338/7 bis 323 


2 Vor den Reformen der lykurgischen Zeit war die Ephebie freiwillig gewesen 
(Aisch. 2.167). Zur Aufstellung des Tatenberichtes vgl. Vita 843F, zur Ephebiere- 
form selbst knapp W. WILL, Athen und Alexander,S. 94 A. 310, und J. ENGELS, Stu- 
dien 1989, S. 322f A. 677. Eine gute Zusammenfassung findet man bei W.K. 
PRITCHETT, The Greek State at War, Bd. II, Berkeley u.a. 1974, S. 208ff und 232ff. 
O.W. REINMUTH, The Ephebic Inscriptions of the 4th Century B.C. (Mnemosyne, 
Suppl. 14), Leiden 1971, faBt das wichtige epigraphische Material zusammen. 

24 Das inschriftlich erhaltene Gesetz über den Mauerbau findet man jetzt bei C.J. 
SCHWENK, Athens, Nr. 3. Es wird nach F.G. MAIER, Griechische Mauerbauin- 
schriften I, Heidelberg 1959, Nr.10, S. 40, allerdings nicht mehr im Archontat des 
Chairondas 338/7, sondern schon unter Phrynichos 337/6 datiert. Zur Rolle des 
Demosthenes vgl.: Aisch. 3.31, ps. Plut., Mor. 845F und das Democharesdekret ps. 
Plut., Mor. 851A. 
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sind 20 öffentliche Bauprojekte bezeugt, die teils vor dem Kriegsaus- 
bruch noch fertiggestellt werden konnten, teils infolge der Kriegsnie- 
derlage offenbar eingestellt wurden. Ich nenne im Folgenden nur die 
fiir meine vorliegende Fragestellung, die Aussagekraft des Baupro- 
gramms für die Lebendigkeit der Demokratie und den ‘Geist’ des 
lykurgischen Athen, wichtigsten und aufwendigsten davon, ohne im 
Regelfall auf die archäologische Fachdiskussion*> einzugehen. 


A. IN ATTIKA: 


Die wichtigsten Baumaßnahmen im attischen Land verteilen sich 
einerseits auf militärische Projekte in Verbindung mit der Ephebie 
und der Landesverteidigung an den Grenzen und andererseits auf 


dem religiösen Bürgersinn dienende und die Polis repräsentierende 


Projekte z.B. in Oropos oder Eleusis*. 


25 Vgl. dazu: W. WILL, Athen und Alexander, S. 77-100; J. TRAvLOS, Bildlexikon 
zur Topographie des antiken Athen, Tiibingen 1971, und ders., Bildlexikon zur 
Topographie des antiken Attika, Tübingen 1988, sowie R.F. TOWNSEND, Aspects of 
Athenian Architectural Activity in the Second Half of the Fourth Century B.C. Diss. 
Univ. of North Carolina 1982. 

26 Oropos: Ausschmiickungsarbeiten am Amphiaraion wurden ca. 330/29 
abgeschlossen. Lykurg war an den Vorgängen um Oropos persönlich interessiert, 
wie seine Mitwirkung an der Einsetzung aufwendiger Kultspiele nach 330 zeigt: W. 
WILL, Athen und Alexander, S. 96f; J. TRAVLOS, Bildlexikon 1988, S. 301ff mit 
Abb.; J. ENGELS, Studien, S. 213ff zum Zusammenhang mit dem Euxenipposprozeß; 
C. SCHWENK, Athens, Nr. 50, S. 241-248. Ihr Kommentar zu der Ehrung fiir die 
Epimeleten der amphiaraischen Spiele unterstreicht die hohe Bedeutung, die Oropos 
für einige Angehörige der athenischen Oberschicht aus Lykurgs Kreis hatte. Die 
Dokumente bei C. SCHWENK, Nr. 17, 28, 40, 41, 56, beziehen sich gleichfalls auf 
Athen und Oropos in der lykurgischen Ara. Dies war ein ziviles Projekt mit mittleren 
Kosten. Es diente eindeutig der Religionspolitik und Repräsentation. 

Ehefrauen prominenter Athener der lykurgischen Zeit scheinen gerne am Kult der 
Artemis von Brauron mitgewirkt zu haben. Über das Vermögen dieser Gottheit gibt 
es aus den 30er Jahren Abrechnungsurkunden, vgl. P.G. THEMELIS, Brauron. Führer 
durch das Heiligtum und das Museum, Athen o.J.; D. PEPPAS-DELMOUSOU, Autour 
des inventaires de Brauron, S. 323ff, und J. TREHEUX, Observations sur les inven- 
taires du Brauronion de l’Acropole d’Athénes, S. 347ff, beides in: D. KNOEPFLER / 
N. QUELLET (Hrsgg.), Comptes et inventaires dans la cite grecque, in Actes du Col- 
loque intern. d’épigraphie (Neuchatel 23-26 sept. 1986 en l’honneur de J. Tréheux), 
Genf 1988. 

ELEUSIS: Südmauer des Telesterions (nach W. WILLs Datierung, Athen und 
Alexander, 8.91, doch vgl. dagegen J. TRAVLOS, Bildlexikon 1988, S.95 und Abb. 
168-172, auf ca. 370-60. Beide stützen sich auf eine unterschiedliche Einschätzung 
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Im Piräus-Gebiet erfolgte die Fertigstellung zumindest eines wichti- 
gen Bauabschnittes der Skeuothek des Philon bis 330/29 und ein wei- 
terer Ausbau der Kriegshäfen, Schiffshäuser und Hafenbefestigun- 
gen. Alle diese Projekte hatten eindeutig militàrischen Charakter. Sie 
verlangten tiber Jahre hohen finanziellen Aufwand und hatten hohe 
Folgekosten fiir leiturgiepflichtige Biirger und die Polis. 

In Athen selbst bildete der Agora—Bereich einen ersten Schwer- 
punkt des lykurgischen Programms. An der Westseite wurde der 
Tempel des Zeus Phratrios und der Athena Phratria zwar wohl schon 
in der späten Eubulosära erichtet (kaum erst den frühen 30er Jahren), 
ein Anten-Tempel des Apollon Patroos (ca. 10 x 16m) aber zwischen 
338 und 3267’. Kultstätten der Phratrien und Gene sollten unter 
Lykurg an zentraler Stelle des biirgerlichen Lebens im Agorabereich 
gefordert werden. Apollon Patroos als Schutzgott der Ionier und 
insbesondere der Athener sollte dem gesamten Programm der religiò- 
sen Erneuerung unter Lykurg Schutz gewähren. Die Forderung 
seines Kultes zeigt eindrucksvoll den Zeitgeist nach 338 v.Chr. 


des Mauerwerkes) und der Ausbau der Halle des Philon (W. WILL, a.a.O.). Beides 
waren zivile Projekte mit mittleren, einmaligen Kosten. Die BaumaBnahmen dienten 
der Religionspolitik und Repräsentation. 

PHYLE, OROPOS, RHAMNOUS UND AN ANDEREN GRENZORTEN DER NW- UND 
NO-GRENZE ATTIKAS: Wachtiirme und Befestigungen zur Unterbringung der 
Epheben und Uberwachung der Grenzen: Militärische Projekte, mittlere bis geringe 
Erstellungskosten, aber regelmäßige Folgekosten nach der Ephebiereform (vgl. 
J. OBER, Fortress Attica. Defense of the Athenian Land Frontier 404-322 
B.C. [Mnemosyne, Suppl. 84], Leiden 1985; M.H. Munn, Studies on the Territorial 
Defenses of Fourth-Century Athens, Diss. Univ. of Pennsylvania 1983; zwischen 
OBER und HARDING hat sich eine Kontroverse über OBERs Thesen entwickelt, deren 
letzten Stand man aus OBERS Sicht in Phoenix 43, 1989, S. 294ff: Defense of the 
Athenian Land Frontier 404-322 B.C.: A Reply, nachlesen kann). 

27 Quellen: IG IP 4975 (= Agora I 3706) soll einen Kult für Zeus Phratrios und 
Athena Phratria belegen, IG IP 4984 (= Agora I 5569) einen für Apollon Patroos. 
Ch.W. HEDRICK Jr., The Temple and Cult of Apollo Patroos in Athens, AJA 92 
(1988), S. 192f spricht sich allerdings gegen eine sichere Identifizierung des 
fraglichen Agora-Gebäudes als Zeus-Phratrios-Tempel aus. Vgl. Paus. I 3.4 zu den 
Apollonstatuen des Leochares und Kalamis und dem Apollon-Patroos-Tempel; 
J. TRAVLOS, Bildlexikon 1971, S. 96 und Abb. 123-129, vertritt die hier genannte 
Datierung, Ch.W. HEDRICK, S. 209f, vorsichtiger eine ca. 350-325. Zur 
Baugeschichte des gesamten Bereiches der Agora in ihren verschiedenen Epochen 
liegt eine gute Zusammenfassung vor: J.M. CAMP, The Athenian Agora. Excavations 
in the Heart of Classical Athens, London 1986. 
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Es entstanden fiir diese Bauten nur geringe Kosten. Unter der heute 
rekonstruierten Attalos-Stoa wurde ein großes quadratisches Peri- 
styl-Gebäude mit ca. 58m Seitenlänge begonnen. Es handelte sich 
um ein ziviles Projekt von mittleren Kosten, das nach einer plausi- 
blen Hypothese wahrscheinlich als Gerichtsgebäude einen direkten 
Zusammenhang mit der Demokratie hat?®. Weiterhin wurde auf der 
Agora das Monument der Eponymen Heroen verschénert”’. An die- 
ser Stelle wurden offizielle politische und militärische Verlautbarun- 
gen der Polis zur Information aller Bürger bekanntgegeben. Das Pro- 
jekt bekräftigte den Traditionalismus des Lykurg und hatte 
gleichfalls einen Zusammenhang mit der Praxis der Demokratie. 

335/4 wurde durch den Choregen Lysikrates das heute noch erhal- 
tene, aufwendige Denkmal seines Sieges errichtet. Die Erlaubnis zur 
Errichtung eines so aufwendigen Monumentes an prominenter Stelle 
mußte jeweils gesondert eingeholt werden. Wir wissen zwar, daß es 
an der Tripodenstraße noch weitere ähnlich aufwendige Denkmäler 
für einzelne siegreiche Bürger gab, doch ist das Lysikratesdenkmal in 
Athen einziges erhaltenes Monument der auffallenden Verbindung 
einer korinthischen Säulen-Ordnung mit einem Skulpturenfries in 
seiner Zeit. Weil es ein privates Projekt war, entstanden keine Kosten 
für die Polis. Es sei hier deshalb herausgehoben, weil es eine Ten- 
denz zu auffälligen und aufwendigen Bauten einzelner athenischer 
und ausländischer Bürger in Athen und Attika illustriert, die wir auch 
bei Grabbauten bis 317 finden”. 

Als einen Teil der auch inschriftlich und literarisch nachweisbaren 
Themistokles-Renovatio des späten 4. Jh. und eine Reverenz eines 
reichen Euergeten des lykurgischen Athen an einen großen Staats- 
mann des von Lykurg in seinen Reden immer wieder beschworenen 


28 Datiert von TRAVLOS und TOWNSEND nach Mauerresten aus der Lykurgära und 
Keramikfunden. Durch Funde von Gerichtsmarken (W. WILL, Athen und Alexander, 
S. 83 mit Lit.) hat man den Bau mit einem Gebäude der bei Paus. I 28.8-11 und Pol- 
lux VII 117-121 genannten athenischen Gerichtshôfe identifizieren wollen. 

29 Lit.: W. WILL, Athen und Alexander, S. 84f, und S.I. ROTROFF, An Anonymous 
Hero in the Athenian Agora, Hesperia 47 (1978), S. 196ff, Besprechung 
inschriftlicher Quellen. Demosthenes hatte 338/7 in seinen Epitaphios gleichfalls 
einen langen Passus über die Phylenheroen eingelegt. 

30 Zum Lysikratesmonument vgl. JG IP 3042 (335/4 v.Chr.) noch in situ; Lit. J. 
TRAVLOS 1971, S. 348 mit Abb. 450-452. Unter den aufwendigen Grabbauten von 
Fremden sei an das Grab der Pythionike, der ehemaligen Mätresse des Harpalos, 
erinnert. 
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5. Jh. möchte ich die Wiederherstellung des verfallenen Heiligtums 
der Artemis Aristoboule ca. 330 interpretieren. Es war von Themi- 
stokles nach dem Sieg bei Salamis in der Nahe seines Wohnhauses 
im Demos Melite begriindet worden. Neoptolemos aus Melite, einer 
der fiir die lykurgische Ara so wichtigen reichen Euergeten und 
Freunde des Lykurg (vgl. Eudemos’ Hilfe beim Bau des panathenäi- 
schen Stadions), tibernahm die Kosten des Projektes, das Lykurg 
wohl auch am Herzen lag?!. Zugleich ist es ein Beispiel für Euerge- 
tismus im Heimat-Demos nach 338. 

Erneut in einem Kernbereich des öffentlichen Bauprogramms 
befinden wir uns mit der Fertigstellung des Gymnasiums und einer 
Palästra unter großem persönlichen Engagement des Lykurg im 
Lykeion-Bereich. Denn am Eingang zu dieser Palästra ließ er seinen 
inschriftlichen Rechenschaftsbericht über seine gesamte öffentliche 
Tätigkeit als Dioiket der Jahre 338 bis 326 zur besonderen Belehrung 
der Jugend und der Epheben, die dort trainieren sollten, aufstellen”. 
Das Gymnasium und die Palästra waren zugleich zivile und militäri- 
sche Projekte. Sie standen in engem Bezug zur Ephebiereform und 
dem Paideia-Ideal des Lykurg. 

Der Neubau des Panathenäen-Stadions unter Lykurg ist wohl doch 
unter der Baustufe des späteren römischen Stadions zu vermuten, 
wenngleich wir keine sicheren Belege haben und D.G. Romano 
jüngst 1989 die kühne These von einer Lokalisierung oberhalb 
des Bemas der Pnyx (Phase III) auf dem Pnyx-Hügel vertrat”. Der 


31 Quellen: Plut., Them. 22; Plut., De malign. Herod. 37; Inschrift Agora I 1969; 
Lit. J. TRAvLOS, Bildlexikon 1971, S. 121 und Abb. 164-167; zu Neoptolemos vgl. 
PA 10652 und RE s.v. Nr. 2. Auf Lykurgs Antrag hin erhielt Neoptolemos außerdem 
eine Kranzehrung und eine Statuenehrung dafür, daß er versprochen hatte, den Altar 
des Apollon auf der Agora nach einem Orakel zu vergolden (ps. Plut., Mor. 843F). 
Zum positiven Themistokles-Bild des späten 4. und frühen 3. Jh. vgl. auch Isok., de 
pace 8.75, die Statuen für Themistokles und Miltiades auf der Agora nach Paus. I 
18.3 und das sog. “Themistoklesdekret’, MEIGGS-LEWIS Nr. 23. 

32 Quellen: Vita des Lykurg ps. Plut., Mor. 843F; auch psPlut., Mor. 841D, 
852C; IG IP 457 (= Stratoklesdekret); Paus. I 29.16; Lit. J. TRAVLOS, Bildlexikon 
1971, S. 345 mit Abb. 

3 D.G. ROMANO, The Panathenaic Stadium and Theater of Lykourgos: A Re- 
Examination of the Facilities on the Pnyx Hill, AJA 89 (1989), S. 441ff. ROMANOs 
Thesen vom panathenäischen Stadion oberhalb des Bemas der Pnyx sind aus 
topographischen Gründen abwegig. Der Raum für den Dromos der Laufwettbewerbe 
ist einfach oberhalb des Bemas auf dem Pnyx-Hügel zu kurz. Das Hilfsargument mit 
einem kleineren Fuß als Grundmaß ist nicht überzeugend. Außerdem bieten die 
angeblichen Zuschauertribünen, also die allgemein als Fundamente von zwei Stoai 
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Ausbau des Stadions war ein großes ziviles Projekt, das der Reprä- 
sentation der Polis nach außen, nach innen aber der Demonstration 
ihres Wertekodex und der Stiftung von Homonoia diente. Hohe Ko- 
sten für die Polis entstanden, obwohl Eudemos als Euerget für die 
gewaltigen Erdarbeiten der Polis 1000 Ochsengespanne zur Verfü- 
gung stellte**. 

Unter den großen Bauprojekten möchte ich abschließend ausführ- 
licher auf die beiden aufwendigsten zivilen Projekte eingehen, den 
Ausbau der Pnyx (Phase III) und des Dionysostheaters. Sie haben 
nämlich einen offensichtlich engen Zusamenhang mit der Demokra- 
tie. Man hat der Iykurgischen Demokratie immer wieder ein Nach- 
lassen der demokratischen Partizipation und eine gewisse Politikmü- 
digkeit zunehmender Bürgerkreise unterstellt*°. Neben dem regen 
politischen und kulturellen Leben einiger Demen, dem aufwendigen 
Rüstungsprogramm für die Flotte, der Ephebie, die zum ersten Male 
in der Geschichte der athenischen Demokratie eine wirkliche Ver- 
staatlichung und Professionalisierung des Hoplitendienstes der jun- 
gen Bürger im lykurgischen Athen einführte, der ständigen lebendi- 
gen Weiterentwicklung der Organe und Ämter der Demokratie bis 
322 spricht im Rahmen des Bauprogramms der großartige und auf- 
wendige Ausbau der Pnyx in den Jahren der späten Eubulos- und 
Lykurgära für die lebendige Kraft der Demokratie, die sich auch in 
der äußeren Gestalt des politischen Entscheidungszentrums für alle 
Athener und Besucher der Stadt manifestieren sollte. 


interpretierten Reste, zu wenig Platz für eine der panhellenischen Bedeutung der 
Spiele angemessene Zuschauermenge. Die communis opinio zum Stadion in der 
Lykurgära findet man bei J. TRAVLOS, Bildlexikon 1971, S. 498 ; Hauptquellen sind: 
ps. Plut., Mor. 841D und JG IP 457 und 351. 

34 IG IP 351 mit den Ehren für Eudemos 330/29 als term a.qu. der Baumaßnah- 
men. Staatspropagandistische Zwecke liegen bei dem Ausbau auf der Hand. 

35 In diesem Sinne z.B. J. BLEICKEN, Die athenische Demokratie, Paderborn u.a. 
1985, mehrfach; gleichfalls: R.K. SINCLAIR, Democracy and Participation in 
Athens, Cambridge 1988 (pbk. 1991), und J. OBER, Mass and Elite in Democratic 
Athens. Rhetoric, Ideology and the Power of the People, Princeton 1989, mit Rez. 
von H. YunIs, CPh 86 (1991), S. 67-74. Alle verweisen gerne auf Arist., Ath. Pol. 
41.3 zur Einführung des Ekklesiastikon ca. 395/4 und seinen folgenden Erhöhungen. 
Ein Gutteil dieser Bewertung hängt meines Erachtens mit einer unverdienten Glori- 
fizierung der Demokratie der zweiten Hälfte des 5.Jh. zusammen, über die wir ohne 
gefährliche Rückschlüsse aus der Kenntnis der Struktur des 4.Jh. allerdings kaum so 
dezidierte Wertungen treffen sollten. Die Erhöhung des Ekklesiastikon auf 6 bzw. 
für ordentliche Versammlungen sogar auf 9 Obolen im lykurgischen Athen wurde 
als Anreiz angesichts mangelnder Beteiligung des Souveräns an seiner Demokratie 
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Die genaue Kapazität und die Tagungsweise in der Phase Pnyx IP® 
sind umstritten. Uberlegungen dazu beruhen neben archiologischen 
Befunden auf Schätzungen des Platzbedarfs eines Bürgers und 
Annahmen über die Sitzordnung in der Volksversammlung?’. 


interpretiert. Dabei übersieht man schnell, daß fast sicher die Kaufkraft von 6 Obolen 
ca. 330 nicht höher war als die von 3 Obolen in den 90er Jahren und daß auch die 
Löhne von ungelernten Bauarbeitern in der lykurgischen Ära ca. 9 Obolen / Tag betru- 
gen (vgl. zu den Löhnen die wenigen überlieferten Angaben zwischen 9 und maximal 
15 Obolen / Tag bei H. MICHELL, Economics of Ancient Greece, Cambridge 19572, S. 
131). Zur Partizipation und der Lebendigkeit der Entwicklung der Demokratie nach 
355 v. Chr. vgl. J. ENGELS, Zur Entwicklung der attischen Demokratie in der Ara des 
Eubulos und des Lykurg (355-322 v. Chr.) und zu Auswirkungen der Binnenwan- 
derung von Bürgern innerhalb Attikas, Hermes 120 (1992), S. 425 ff. 

36 Also der Ausbau-Phase von der Umgestaltung durch die restaurierte 
Demokratie bis in die Ära des Lykurg. Plut., Them. 19.6 (Ziegler) berichtet zwar, 
daß die 30 die Ausrichtung des Bema, von dem aus der Sprecher früher aufs Meer 
gesehen hatte, zur Stadt hin änderten, weil sie die Verbindung von Seeherrschaft und 
Demokratie haßten, doch kann man sich ernsthaft einen Ausbau des Tagungsplatzes 
der Volksversammlung in der Art von Pnyx II kaum durch die Hand der 30 und ihrer 
Anhänger vorstellen. Falls es überhaupt Baumaßnahmen gab, dienten sie wohl eher 
dazu, Tagungen auf der Pnyx unmöglich zu machen. Im übrigen sahen dann in Pnyx 
II und III statt des einzelnen Redners Tausende von Bürgern auf das Meer hin. Dies 
konnten die Oligarchen doch nicht wünschen. 

37 Vgl. jüngst: M.H. HANSEN, The Athenian Ecclesia and the Assembly Place on 
the Pnyx, GRBS 23 (1982), S. 241ff (= The Athenian Ecclesia I. A Collection of Arti- 
cles 1976-1983, Kopenhagen 1983, S. 25ff), zum Quorum von 6000 Biirgern als der 
umstrittenen ungefähren Maximalkapazität von Pnyx II, zur Abgrenzung eines Berei- 
ches für die Phyle, die gerade die Prohedrie innehatte, sowie zu Beschränkungen der 
Zulassung von diätenberechtigten Teilnehmern nach Einfiihrung des Ekklesiastikon; 
ders., Two Notes on the Pnyx, GRBS 26 (1985), S. 241ff (= The Athenian Ecclesia I. 
A Collection of Articles 1983-1989, Kopenhagen 1989, S. 129ff), zur Erklärung von 
Dem. 59.89f (gegen Neaira) und 18.169 (Kranzrede): Absperrung des Volksver- 
sammlungsplatzes mittels der y&ppa, wohl einer zaunartigen mobilen Absperrung. 
Weiterhin lehnt HANSEN zu Recht eine Festlegung der Sitzordnung der Biirger in der 
Ekklesia nach Trittyen oder Phylen ab, weil sich unter den wenigen gefundenen Trit- 
tyen-Horoi kein einziger im Zusammenhang mit der Pnyx findet, der eindeutig einer 
Kiisten- oder Inlands-Trittys zugeordnet werden kann. Die Sitzordnung war wohl 
offen oder orientierte sich an wechselnden politischen Gefolgschaften. Ferner enthält 
der Nachdruck von 1989 ein wichtiges Addendum zur Datierung von Pnyx III (s.u.); 
ders., The Construction of Pnyx II and the Introduction of Assembly Pay, C&M 37 
(1986), S. 89ff (= Ecclesia II mit Addendum, S. 143ff), mit dem Nachweis, daß das 
Ekklesiastikon nicht nur gleichzeitig, sondern auch in sachlichem Zusammenhang als 
Voraussetzung des Ausbaus von Pnyx II 403-399 oder spätestens bis 393 durch die 
restaurierte Demokratie eingeführt worden sei; ders., The Organisation of the Athen- 
ian Assembly. A Reply, GRBS 29 (1988), S. 51ff, und P.J. BICKNELL, Athenians Polit- 
ically Active in Pnyx II, GRBS 30 (1989), S. 83ff, vertreten unterschiedliche Thesen 
zur Frage, ob sich die Partizipation bestimmter Biirgergruppen in der Volksversamm- 
lung mit einer bestimmten üblichen Sitzordnung koppeln läßt. 
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Erklärungsbedürftig ist das Schweigen unserer epigraphischen und 
literarischen Quellen über einen Umbau der Pnyx unter Lykurg. 
Neben wenigen undeutlichen Hinweisen in der Redenliteratur, die zu 
Pnyx II passen könnten, ist dieses Schweigen der Quellen vielleicht 
dadurch zu erklären, daß die Baumaßnahmen auf dem Pnyx—Hiigel 
323/22 kriegsbedingt abgebrochen werden mußten, während die in 
der Vita und dem Stratoklesdekret genannten Projekte unter Lykurg 
fertiggestellt werden konnten (insb. Theater, Stadion, Tempelbauten, 
Skeuothek, Befestigungen). Die Datierung von Pnyx III in die späte 
Eubulos- und Lykurgära kann sich daher fast ausschließlich auf 
archäologische Indizien stützen und bleibt bis heute umstritten. 
Andererseits erwähnt auch beispielsweise Pausanias bei seinem 
Rundgang durch Athen die Pnyx überhaupt nicht, obwohl sie zu sei- 
ner Zeit gewiß noch eine Sehenswürdigkeit des alten Athen war. 
Gerade bei einer Datierung von Pnyx HI in hadrianische Zeit und 
einer Abfassungszeit der Perihegese des Pausanias ca. 160-180 
n.Chr. hätte Pausanias über ein vor einer Generation fertiggestelltes 
Großprojekt berichten können. 

Deutlich ersichtlich sind aber aus dem archäologischen Befund der 
Phase III umfassende Baumaßnahmen, die ich also weiterhin mit 
Thompson und anderen trotz Hansens neuerdings (1989) geäußerter 


38 M.H. HANSEN (Two Notes on the Pnyx, Addendum 1989, S. 141) hat jüngst 
seine Zweifel an einer Datierung der Baumaßnahmen von Pnyx IH in die Lykurgära 
ausgedrückt. Er schließt sich offenbar im Gegensatz zu seinen bisherigen ver- 
schiedenen Beiträgen zur Pnyx jetzt der ursprünglichen Spätdatierung von Thomp- 
son und Kourouniotes (K. KOUROUNIOTES—H.A. THOMPSON, The Pnyx in Athens, 
Hesperia 1, 1932, S. 90-217) in die hadrianische Zeit an. Dazu hätten ihn 
Erläuterungen laufender archäologischer Forschungen von Judith BINDER bewegt: 
Diese finde, Argumente der Erstpublikation aufgreifend, keine tiberzeugenden Paral- 
lelen für das eindrucksvolle Mauerwerk der Stützmauern von Pnyx III im 4. Jh. in 
Attika, während es aus hadrianischer Zeit solche in Athen gebe (so auch schon W. 
WREDE, Attische Mauern, Athen 1933, S. 56 A. 1). Das kleine Heiligtum des Zeus 
Hypsistos oberhalb des Bema sei archäologisch älter als das Bema. Einen Kult des 
Zeus Hypsistos finde sie aber nach HANSENs Referat nicht vor dem 1. Jh. v.Chr. in 
Athen belegt. Hinter dem großen Befestigungswall habe man Keramikreste aus 
hadrianischer Zeit gefunden. 

Allerdings wäre meines Erachtens noch einmal mit Fachleuten für Mauerwerk 
des 4. Jh. zu untersuchen, ob nicht doch z.B. in einigen Befestigungswerken in 
Rhamnous, Thorikos oder dem Piräusbereich der Pnyx IH ähnliches Mauerwerk zu 
finden ist. Die auffallend massive Struktur von Pnyx III könnte bautechnische 
Gründe haben. Ein altes Zeus-Heiligtum befand sich im Pnyx-Bereich etwa an der 
Stelle des späteren Bema (vgl. JG P 863: 6poc Auöc. Testimonien von Weihungen 
wurden schon gesammelt bei A. MILCHHOFER, in: E. CURTIUS, Die Stadtgeschichte 
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Zweifel in die spate Eubulos- und die Lykurgzeit datiere. Diese Bau- 
maßnahmen umfaßten einen äußerst großzügigen Ausbau des Pnyx- 
geländes mit Platz für nunmehr weit über 10000 Teilnehmer, deutlich 
verbesserter Bauqualität der riesigen Stütz- und Umfassungsmauern, 
des Bema-Bereiches, der eindrucksvollen Treppenaufgänge und 
einer komfortablen Gestaltung des Umfeldes durch ein repräsentati- 
ves Propyläengebäude und zwei Stoai in dorischer Ordnung mit Ter- 
rassen oberhalb des Bema. Vom Bema aus stieg in Pnyx III die ange- 
schüttete Sitzfläche für die Bürger halbkreisförmig nach Art eines 
Theaters leicht zur Akropolis hin an. Nach ersten Beratungen und 
Bereitstellungen des benötigten Baugeländes noch in der späten 
Eubulosära Mitte der 40er Jahre begannen die hauptsächlichen 


von Athen. Mit einer Übersicht der Schriftquellen zur Topographie von Athen von A. 
MILCHHOFER, Berlin 1891, benutzt im von A.N. OIKONOMIDES um Indizes und eine 
Einleitung erweiterten Reprint, Chicago 1977, S. xLI. 24 anatomisch geformte ex 
votos z.T. mit Inschriften behandelte erneut B. FORSÉN, A Rediscovered Dedication 
to Zeus Hypsistos. EM 3221, Tyche 5, 1990, S. 9-12). Weiter haben wir Nachricht, 
daß unter Lykurg der Altar des Zeus Agoraios von der Agora auf das Pnyx-Gelände 
verlegt worden ist. Nachdem die Volksversammlung später fast ausschließlich im 
Dionysostheater, jedenfalls nicht mehr auf der Pnyx tagte, wurde der Altar wieder 
auf die Agora verlegt, vgl. W. WILL, Athen und Alexander, S. 82 A. 197. Die recht 
unscheinbaren Fundamente oberhalb des Bema könnte man auch mit diesem Altar 
verbinden. Später kann dann leicht dort ein Kultplatz des Zeus Hypsistos gewesen 
sein. Funde hadrianischer Keramik in Athen beweisen noch keine Bauzeit im 2. Jh. 
n.Chr., sie sind leicht im Sinne THOMPSONS und SCRANTONS im Zusammenhang von 
Reparaturarbeiten des Walls in hadrianischer Zeit zu erklären (zuerst H.A. THOMP- 
SON—R.L. SCRANTON, Stoas and City Walls on the Pnyx, Hesperia 12, 1943, S. 269- 
383, zuletzt H.A. THompson, The Pnyx in Models in: Studies in Attic Epigraphy, 
History and Topography presented to E. Vanderpool (Hesperia, Suppl. 19], Prince- 
ton 1982, S. 133-147, und auch billigend bei J. TRAVLOS, Bildlexikon 1971, S. 466ff 
mit Abb.). Nach THOMPSON wurde jedenfalls auch geniigend Keramik der zweiten 
Halfte des 4. Jh. gefunden, die eine Datierung gestattet (The Pnyx in Models, S. 
144f). 

Unsere spärlichen literarischen Notizen sind zumindest mit der These vom Aus- 
bau von Pnyx III in der zweiten Hälfte des 4. Jh. vereinbar. Die Diskussion Mitte der 
40er Jahre unter Eubulos um die alten, übel beleumundeten Hauser nahe von Pnyx 
II, in die wohl auch der Areopag mit einer Apophasis eingriff (Aischines 1.81f mit 
Scholion) könnte gut um die Bereitstellung von Baugelände fiir Pnyx II geführt 
worden sein. Hypereides’ Rede gegen Demosthenes (1 c. Dem. col. 9) erwähnt aus 
dem Harpalosprozeß den üblichen Sitzplatz des Demosthenes, dessen Beschreibung 
«direkt unter der katatoun» (= steilen Abböschung der Stützmauer von Pnyx III 
nämlich, vel. dazu M.H. HANSEN, Ecclesia I, S. 246) nach THOMPSON einen Termi- 
nus ante quem für diesen Teil von Pnyx III gibt (The Pnyx in Models, a.a.O., 
S. 144f). Dein. 2.13 gegen Aristogeiton bezeugt, daB die Prytanen 325/4 feste Sitz- 
platze in der Volksversammlung hatten. 
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Bauarbeiten erst in der lykurgischen Ara. Das Gesamtprojekt, insbe- 
sondere die Propyläenanlage und die dorischen Stoai, blieb infolge 
der Kriegsereignisse von 323/2 unvollendet. 

Es ist mir bei aller Liebe Hadrians zu Athens glorreicher Vergan- 
genheit auch schwer verständlich, warum er neben seinen anderen 
Projekten in Athen (ròmische Agora, Bibliothek, Olympieion) ausge- 
rechnet einen zu seiner Zeit völlig politisch funktionslosen, tiberdi- 
mensionierten Versammlungsplatz für die Volksversammlung hätte 
errichten sollen, die machtlos seit den Zeiten des Mithradates ohne- 
hin nicht mehr auf der Pnyx getagt hatte. Die ganze architektonische 
Konzeption der Pnyx III, über die ja mit Ausnahme der These 
Romanos in großen Zügen kein Streit besteht, ist auf die demokrati- 
sche Interaktion zwischen maximal über 10000 Bürgern und den 
Rednern auf dem Bema im Angesicht der Stadt und ihres Hafens aus- 
gelegt. Diese architektonische Konzeption ist in der hadrianischen 
Kaiserzeit fast dysfunktional, während sie die logische und funktio- 
nale Weiterentwicklung aus der Geschichte von Pnyx I und II im 4. 
Jh. darstellt”. 

Mit dieser eindrucksvollen Anlage, die man in engem städtebauli- 
chen Zusammenhang mit den Baumaßnahmen im Agora-Bereich und 
dem Dionysostheater sehen muß, bewies der «Herr Demos von der 
Pnyx»*? in der lykurgischen Ära, daß ihn seine Demokratie sehr 
wohl interessierte und er daher die zentralen Orte der demokratischen 
Entscheidungsfindung und der religiös-kulturellen Selbstdarstellung 
der Polis zu Schwerpunkten des zivilen Teiles des lykurgischen Bau- 
programms bestimmte. 

Zu wichtigen Folgerungen auf das politische Klima Athens vor 
322 führt auch eine Betrachtung der Förderung der Theaterfestspiele 
durch Lykurg. Neben ihrem eigenständigen, überzeitlichen Wert als 
Kunstwerke ist der höchst politische, den Wertekodex der Bürgerge- 
meinde tradierende Charakter der attischen Komödien und Tragödien 
allgemein bekannt. Nicht genügend bewußt ist heute zuweilen, 
welche Konsequenzen für die dramatische Bühnenpraxis und noch 


® Auch D. WILLERS, Hadrians panhellenisches Programm. Archäologische 
Beiträge zur Neugestaltung Athens durch Hadrian (Antike Kunst, Beiheft 16), Basel 
1990, erwähnt in seiner detaillierten Abhandlung keine Umbauarbeiten im Pnyx- 
Bereich. 

# Nach Aristoph., Ritter 313, 780 und Frieden 680. 
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wichtiger für die öffentliche Wirksamkeit der im Rahmen mehrtägi- 
ger staatlicher Kultfestspiele aufgeführten Stücke der mit heutigen 
Verhältnissen völlig inkommensurable Prozentsatz von im Theater 
teilnehmenden Bürgern verglichen mit der Gesamtbürgerzahl hatte. 
Nach dem umfassenden Ausbau des Dionysostheaters unter Lykurg 
hat man ein Fassungsvermögen von ca. 14-max. 17000 Zuschauern 
errechnet, von denen die Mehrheit regelmäßig aus Bürgern bestand. 
Aus der späten Lykurg- und frühen Diadochenzeit haben wir auch 
viele Belege über immer häufigere Tagungen der Volksversammlung 
im Dionysostheater*!. Lykurg ließ daher das Heiligtum des Dionysos 
Eleuthereus und das große Theater in voller Kenntnis seiner politi- 
schen Bedeutung ganz in Stein mit herausgehobenen Ehrensitzen an 
der Orchestra aufwendig ausbauen*?. 

Darüber hinaus finden wir auch noch weitere Indizien, die die 
Bedeutung der Dichtkunstwerke im lykurgischen Athen unterstrei- 
chen. Ein Agon für Komédienschauspieler wurde eingeführt. 
Die jeweiligen Sieger konnten an den folgenden, höher angesehenen 
Dionysien auch im Tragödienfach auftreten. Lykurg ließ kritische 
Textausgaben der großen Tragiker und anderer Bühnenautoren als 
von Interpolationen und Korruptelen gereinigte, für die Aufführun- 
gen an den Dionysien maßgebliche Staatsexemplare erstellen. 


41 Solche Sitzungen beweisen einen tiefen Sinn der Athener für die Symbolkraft 
demokratischer Entscheidungsorte. Sie illustrieren, wie eng das große attische 
Drama und die politische demokratische Rhetorik trotz aller Gattungsunterschiede 
zusammenhängen. Beide Formen sind typisch für den öffentlichen politischen Dia- 
log innerhalb der Bürgerschaft. Sie stabilisieren nach den Untersuchungen von J. 
OBER und B. STRAUSS die Kommunikation zwischen den Bürgern in einer Sprache, 
die großteils aus einem symbolischen Vokabular besteht, vgl. J. OBER-B. STRAUSS, 
Political Rhetoric and the Discourse of Athenian Democracy, in : J.J. WINKLER-F.l. 
ZEITLIN (Hrsgg.), Nothing to Do with Dionysos? Athenian Drama in its Social Con- 
text, Princeton 1990, S. 237ff. Für die Interpretation der Reden des 4. Jh. wichtig ist 
auch der Hinweis von C.J. CLASSEN, The Speeches in the Courts of Law. A Three- 
Cornered Dialogue, Rhetorica IX 3 (1991), S. 195ff, daß bei der Analyse von allen 
Gerichtsreden des 4. Jh. stets neben dem Redner und seinem Gegner als ‘dritte 
Partei’ in diesem öffentlichen Dialog die anwesende Bürgerschaft zu bedenken ist. 

“ Vgl. zu archäologischen Details des Dionysostheaters und seiner Bauphasen: 
H. KENNER, Zur Archäologie des Dionysostheaters in Athen, OJh 57, 1986-87, S. 
55ff; R.F. TOWNSEND, The Fourth-Century Skene of the Theater of Dionysos at 
Athens, Hesperia 55 (1986), S. 421ff; teils alternative Rekonstruktion bei M. Kor- 
RES, ADelt 35 (1980 [1988]), S. 9ff; umfassendste Studie jetzt: L. POLACCO, II teatro 
di Dioniso Eleutereo ad Atene (Monografie della Scuola Archeologica di Atene e 
delle Missioni Italiane in Oriente, 4), Rom 1990. 
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Statuen der klassischen Dichter wurden aufgestellt. Inschriftliche 
Aufzeichnungen der Sieger aus Tragödien-, Komödien- und Dithy- 
rambenagonen der Jahre 473/2 bis 329/8 hat man an der Nordseite 
der Akropolis gefunden. Der jiingere Tempel des Dionysos Eleuthe- 
reus wurde in der lykurgischen Ara mit einem Goldelfenbeinbild des 
Gottes aus der Hand des Alkamenes verziert. Um das ganze Heilig- 
tum wurde eine Umfassungsmauer errichtet, und an deren Nordseite 
entstand eine dorische Stoa mit zwei Stockwerken. Es fallt hier im 
Vergleich mit der Pnyx-Anlage die Vorliebe der Zeit auf, repräsenta- 
tive Baukomplexe mit einer oder mehreren Stoai fiir den Komfort der 
Benutzer abzurunden. SchlieBlich soll nicht unerwähnt bleiben, wie 
viele Bezüge die Reden Lykurgs selbst zu der Wertewelt der klassi- 
schen Dichtung aufweisen. In der Leokrates-Rede zitierte er ganze 
Passagen bekannter Dichter extra causam“. 


Die Militär- und Baupolitik der lykurgischen Ära erweisen sich 
zusammenfassend meiner Meinung nach als Argumente für die 
Lebendigkeit der Demokratie vor 322 v.Chr. Eine Stärkung der 
militärischen Substanz der Polis verlangte großen persönlichen 
(Ephebie) und finanziellen (Flotte, Söldner) Einsatz der Bürger. Die 
Baupolitik diente teils militärischen, teils umfassend religionspoliti- 
schen oder staatspropagandistischen, die Demokratie stabilisierenden 
Zielen. Die Demokratie entwickelte sich von 355 bis 322 v.Chr. Kon- 
struktiv weiter, indem die Bürger Antworten auf die Anforderungen 
einer sich wandelnden politischen Umwelt entwickelten. Dabei 
wurde die Demokratie effizienter und professioneller, ohne ihr Pro- 
prium, die Isonomie der Politen, preiszugeben. Sie ist nicht an haus- 
gemachten ökonomischen, sozialen oder politischen Strukturkrisen 
untergegangen, sondern 322 v.Chr. nach einem verlorenen Kriege 


43 Vgl. auch Vita des Lykurg 841E-F zu den einzelnen Maßnahmen des Lykurg; 
zum kulturgeschichtlichen Zusammenhang aller dieser Details: A.W. 
PICKARD—CAMBRIDGE, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens, jetzt in der von J. GOULD 
und D.M. Lewis umfassend revidierten Ausgabe Oxford 1988°, insb. S. 101ff. Auch 
für das 4. Jh. instruktiv ist S. MELCHINGER, Das Theater der Tragödie. Aischylos, 
Sophokles, Euripides auf der Bühne ihrer Zeit, München 1974 (dtv-Ausgabe 
München 1990), zu Lykurgs eigenen Dichter-Zitaten nicht nur in der Leokratesrede 
genügt ein Blick in die Ausgabe seiner Reden und Fragmente von N. CONOMIS, 
Lycurgi oratio in Leocratem cum ceterarum Lycurgi orationum fragmentis, Leipzig 
(B.T.) 1970. 
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durch tiberlegene militàrische Macht beendet worden. Lykurg spielte 
in diesen letzten Jahren eine hervorragende Rolle. Auch seine Stel- 
lung als Dioiket bedeutete trotz seines beeindruckenden Einflusses 
keine Sprengung des Rahmens der demokratischen Magistratur, 
solange sie bis 322 v.Chr. in die demokratische Gesamtordnung 
eingebunden blieb. Manche Aspekte der Stellung Lykurgs und der 
Politik der Epoche, der er den Namen gab, weisen zuriick auf die Zeit 
des 4. und sogar 5. Jh., andere voraus in den Hellenismus des 3. Jh. 
Er war, um einen jiingst erschienenen Aufsatztitel abzuwandeln, zu- 
gleich ein «homme du passé ef précurseur de l’avenir» ! 


D-50923 Koln Johannes ENGELS 
Institut fiir Altertumskunde 


LES BANQUES A ALEXANDRIE AUX EPOQUES 
GRECO-ROMAINE ET BYZANTINE” 


Nous possédons sur les banques d’Alexandrie 52 documents répartis 
sur les périodes suivantes: 9 du milieu du II° siècle avant J.-C., de 
259 à 250; 21 du I° siècle avant J.-C., dont 20 du règne d’ Auguste 
de 22 à 5 avant J.-C.; 3 du I° siècle après J.-C.; 10 du II° siècle, de 
127 a 198; 2 du II° siècle; 1 du IV° siècle et 1 du VI° siècle. Cette 
énumération montre que notre documentation sur les banques de 
cette ville couvre une très longue période, environ 800 ans, mais que 
d’autrepart elle comporte de très longues et nombreuses lacunes et 
notamment le II° siècle avant J.-C. et le V° siècle après J.-C. Aucun 
de ces documents ne provient d’Alexandrie, puisque l’on n’y a pas 
trouvé des papyrus. Les textes proviennent en majorité de l’Arsinoite, 
de l’Héracléopolite et d’Oxyrhynchos. 

Trois types de banques sont attestés a Alexandrie: la banque 
publique de 259 avant J.-C. a 293/94 aprés J.-C., la banque affermée 
de 259 a 249 avant J.-C. et la banque privée de 25/24 a 619 après 
J.-C. 


LA BANQUE PUBLIQUE 


Comme en 259 il y avait des BaotAtkai tpdmeCat dans les villes et 
les villages de l’Egypte, il y en avait certainement une à Alexandrie, 
mais nous en savons peu de chose!. Allusion est faite à cette banque 
dans P. Tebt. III 867, un compte concernant les revenus des pêcheries 
royales?. Certaines sommes sont payées èrì tpdmeCay (1. 30), 
d’autres tpdmeCa (1. 46). Ceci montre bien que ces deux expressions 
sont équivalentes, comme nous l’avons montré dans ZPE 79 (1989), 


* Notre article est le texte d’une communication que nous avons faite à l’École 
Normale Supérieure de Paris le 8 juin 1990. 

UP. Rev. col. 75 1. 1. 

2 Sur les pêcheries royales, voir Cl. PRÉAUX, L'économie royale des Lagides, 
Bruxelles 1939, p. 202-206. 
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p. 217. Selon les éditeurs, la provenance la plus probable de ce texte 
est Alexandrie, et il date de la fin du III° siècle avant J.-C. 

Un texte de la Souda (IV 549.14) nous apprend que le rhéteur et 
historien Timagénès d’Alexandrie était le fils d’un banquier royal, 
qu’il faut placer vers le milieu du I°" siècle avant J.-C. 

De 61/60 date un acte concernant l’acquisition d’un cléros catcæ- 
cique. Le document provient d’Héracléopolis, mais les faits qui 
concernent la banque se sont probablement passés à Alexandrie. 
Ce cléros, situé dans l’Héracléopolite, a été vendu à tempérament par 
Vidios logos, le compte privé du roi, pour la moitié à Iatroklès, un 
Alexandrin, et pour l’autre moitié 4 un groupe de personnes. Les 
paiements ont eu lieu eig [thv] Xapntog tod idiov Adyov Tpd- 
meCav>. Cette formule est unique, car on trouve généralement dans 
les paiements au compte de l’idios logos té(taxtat) Eni Ti Ev... 
tpa(meCav) ps ... PaotAst sic tov TdLov Aöyov ou une for- 
mule équivalente*. Donc les paiements se faisaient à la banque royale 
au compte de l’idios logos. Nous devons en conclure que la banque 
de Charés était une banque royale, où l’idios logos avait un compte. 
Qu’une banque royale soit nommée d’aprés son directeur n’est pas 
exceptionnel. Ce qui nous incite a placer cette banque a Alexandrie 
est aussi le fait qu’Iatroklès a acheté plus tard la seconde moitié du 
cléros par une cvvy@pnoto, un contrat qui ne se faisait que dans 
cette cité et nulle part ailleurs. 

Nous faisons maintenant un bond jusqu’au III° siècle après J.-C. De 
201 date un ordre de paiement adressé aux AdpnAtot Atov0otocg Kal 
Maéyeilvoc tpareCitat, émanant d’un soldat de la I° légion au profit 
d’un économe impérial. Le montant était de 1200 drachmes plus 298 
drachmes de taxes différentes, prix de 1}, aroure de terre vinicole dans 
l’Arsinoite et qui faisait partie du domaine impérial. Comme il s’agit d’un 
paiement dû à l’empereur, nous pouvons supposer que Dionysios et 
Maximinos étaient des banquiers publics, des 6npootot tparetitar?. 


3 BGU VIII 1772 1. 37. Voir sur ce texte P.R. SWARNEY, The Ptolemaic and 
Roman Idios Logos (American Studies in Papyrology, 8), Toronto 1970, p. 18-20. 
Sur la date du texte, voir BL III 23 et VI 18; sur Charés, voir Pros. Ptol. I 1284. 

4 Voir par exemple P. Haun. 11 col. 11. 2 (182%); BGU III 992 11. 1-2 (162°) = 
WChr 162; P. Amh. 31 1. 1 (112%) = WChr 161. 

5 BGU I 156 1. 2 = WChr 175. Voir sur ce texte Fr. PREISIGKE, Girowesen im 
griechischen Agypten, Strasbourg 1910 (= Hildesheim—New York 1971), p. 201- 
202; A.C. JOHNSON, Roman Egypt, in An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome I, 
Paterson (N.J.) 1959, p. 167-168. 
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Le dernier texte sur la banque publique alexandrine date de 293- 
294. C’est une Er10Kn, un ordre de paiement, donnée par un séna- 
teur d’Alexandrie, ex-hypomnématographe, à son employé. Celui-ci 
doit verser 2 talents 604 drachmes à un co-sénateur AdpnALog 
Toidwpos, qui est Ypvoovng, à Alexandrie. Nous avons ici la pre- 
mière attestation de Xpvoovng, un nouveau fonctionnaire bancaire 
institué par Dioclétien et dont la compétence dépasse largement celle 
des banquiers de nome, puisque leur circonscription était toute une 


province. 


LA BANQUE AFFERMEE 


Selon P. Rev. 73.2-3, il y avait en 259 avant J.-C. des banques affer- 
mées a Alexandrie et dans la chöra, du moins au II° siècle avant 
J.-C.’, et ces banques avaient un monopole du change. Nous pouvons 
en conclure que les banques que nous rencontrons dans les textes du 
III® siècle avant J.-C. et qui ne sont pas des banques royales doivent 
étre des banques affermées. 

Selon une lettre de Démétrios, le directeur de la monnaie 
d’Alexandrie, adressée en 258 avant J.-C. 4 Apollonios le dicecéte, il 
y avait plusieurs de ces banques a Alexandrie et elles refusaient de 
changer les pièces d’or étrangères et les anciennes monnaies d’or 
égyptiennes, parce que la monnaie ne les acceptait plus’. 

Le dicecète Apollonios employait ces banques affermées pour faire 
des paiements. Ainsi son comptable Aristeus paya par la banque des 
frais de transport de blé, au total 57 drachmes 3 oboles”, et son autre 
employé Agron a payé à la banque la somme de 57 drachmes 3 
oboles pour 17 keramia de vin aigre!®. Le concessionnaire d’une de 
ces banques est connu: Pythéas. C’est par l’intermédiaire de sa 
banque que Théogénès, un agent commercial d’Apollonios, a regu en 
trois paiements au total 1366 drachmes d’argent et 840 drachmes de 


6 P. Laur. 11 25 1.5. 

7 Voir R. BoGAERT, Les banques affermées ptolémaiques, Historia 33 (1984), 
p. 195-198. 

8 PCZ I 59021 I. 22. Voir sur ce texte Cl. PREAUX, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 271-272. 

° P. Lond. VII 1940 1. 43-50 (257°). 

10 PCZ V 59851b (257°). 
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cuivre!!. Cette banque prêtait aussi de l’argent sur gage de vaisselle 
précieuse et de bijoux aux agents d’Apollonios, et notamment 400 
drachmes au taux de 12%". 

Un autre banquier alexandrin est Isokratés, dont nous savons seu- 
lement qu’il avait des agents qui ont vendu du miel. Il était donc pro- 
bablement concessionnaire d’une banque affermée!?. 


LES BANQUES PRIVEES 


Les banques privées sont attestées abondamment a Alexandrie a 
partir du règne d’ Auguste grace à des archives qui couvrent une ving- 
taine d’années et qui proviennent de cartonnages de momies décou- 
verts à Abusir-el-Melek, l’ancienne Busiris, dans l’Héracléopolite. 
Les documents qui nous intéressent proviennent du bureau d’un 
scribe privé et ne constituent pas les actes officiels, mais les projets 
des actes destinés aux clients. Ces archives comportent deux groupes 
de documents: le premier, des documents à caractère public, le 
second, plus important, des documents privés, dont les plus anciens 
appartiennent au règne d’ Auguste de l’an 6 à 26, donc de 25/24 à 
5/4!4. C’est ce groupe qui nous intéresse particulièrement ici. Ce sont 
des contrats qui ont la forme d’une synchöresis et qui sont tous adres- 
sés à un magistrat, l’archidicaste ou le président d’un tribunal. Après 
le nom du magistrat, on trouve les noms des parties introduits par 
rapa, ensuite le verbe clef ouyxwpet ou ovyxwpodoiv (convien- 
nent) suivi du contenu du contrat et de la date. D’après le verbe clef, 
on a appelé ces contrats des synchöreseis, en allemand «gerichtsno- 
tarielle Urkunden». Le tribunal joue ici le rôle d’un notaire. Ces actes 
étaient enregistrés au katalogeion d’ Alexandrie, le bureau de l’archi- 
dicaste!5. Les textes que nous possédons sont des projets de 


!! PSI IV 373 1. 4, 1. 13 (2499). 

12 PCZ III 59327 1. 100-115 (250/49). Voir sur ce texte R. BOGAERT, P. Cair. 
Zen. 111 59327 et le taux des intérêts bancaires à Alexandrie en 250/49 avant J.-C., 
dans Miscellania papirologica R. Roca-Puig, Barcelone 1987, p. 84-86. 

13 P. Lond. VII 1979 1. 14-15 (252°). 

4 Voir W. SCHUBART, Alexandrinische Urkunden aus der Zeit des Augustus, 
Archiv 5 (1913), p. 34-71. n 

15 H.J. WOLFF, Das Recht der griechischen Papyri Agyptens II, Munich 1978, p. 
91-95. 
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demandes d’établir et d’enregistrer un acte selon les données conte- 
nues dans l’hypomnéma, la demande. Une vingtaine de ces contrats 
mentionnent des paiements faits par l’intermédiaire d’une banque. 

Il y a d’abord les 5 koAAvßıorıkai\ tparedaı, dont la plus attes- 
tée est celle de Kdotmp, que nous pouvons suivre pendant une 
dizaine d’années, de 22 à 13. Elle est mentionnée dans 9 contrats, qui 
concernent pour la plupart des préts sur gages ou contre cautionne- 
ment!°. D’autres propriétaires de banques de change sont Anuntpiog 
en 23/22!, Arovbotog en 17!8,“EAgvog en 11/10! et un autre 
Anpntptoc en 10%. Les paiements concernent le reliquat du prix de 
vente d’un terrain, la rémunération d’un flütiste, le paiement de papy- 
rus et le remboursement d’un prét”!. 

Cinq autres banques qui ne portent pas l’appellation KoAAvBLo- 
tıcn sont également mentionnées dans nos synchôréseis: celles de 
Atovbotog en 22”, de Zwidog en 1773, des associés Mapiov et 
Osoyévys en 14%, de “Eppiac en 12 et en 11/107 et d’ AokAn- 
tidòng en 5 avant J.-C.*°. On peut donc dire qu’au moins une 
dizaine de banques privées sont connues à Alexandrie dans les der- 
niéres décennies du I° siècle avant J.-C. Les opérations signalées 
sont des paiements de dettes et des remboursements de préts, la 
rémunération d’une nourrice et le paiement de 1200 drachmes rem- 
plagant la livraison d’un esclave. La garantie d’une de ces dettes était 
une échoppe située dans la stoa tétragone et qui était auparavant une 


16 BGU IV 1118 L 23 (222); 1156 1. 9 (15%); 1125 1. 32; 1129 1. 19 (= MChr 254 
= CPJ I 145); 11441. 5; 1149 1. 7; 1151 col. n 1. 29; 1166 1. 5; 1053 1. 16 (tous ces 
textes sont de l’an 13°). Sur tous ces documents, voir en détail R. BOGAERT, Les KOA- 
AvBiotikal tpdneCat dans l’Egypte gréco-romaine, Anagennesis 3 (1983), p. 26- 
29. 

17 BGU IV 1152 1. 13. L’éditeur a lu ld te t.idtov Kai Anuntpiov; nous 
avons proposé de lire 61d Tet....t0d got Anpntpiov; voir R. BOGAERT, Anagen- 
nesis 3 (1983), p. 29-30. 

18 BGU IV 1163 1. 5-6. 

19 BGU IV 1170 1. 27-28. 

20 BGU IV 1152 1. 4-5. 

21 Sur les 4 textes qui précèdent, voir en détail R. BOGAERT, Anagennesis 3 
(1983), p. 29-31. 

2 BGU IV 1118 1. 24. 

23 BGU IV 1154 1. 19-20. 

BGU IV 1132 1. 7-8 (= CPJ II 142). 
BGU IV 1167 1. 5 et 1168 1. 7. 
BGU IV 1114 1, 15. 
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banque’. C’est le seul renseignement que nous ayons sur le lieu 
d’une banque a Alexandrie. 

Dans deux textes, le paiement est fait ni tpanelav Evbecuov 
sans autre spécification, un terme qu’on trouve seulement dans ces 
deux documents. Dans le premier cas, il s’agit de la vente d’une 
petite fonderie d’or située dans la stoa tétragone, pour laquelle 
l’acheteur avait donné un acompte, mais dont naturellement le ven- 
deur restait propriétaire jusqu’au paiement du reliquat. Le contrat 
prévoit que, si, pour l’une ou l’autre raison, le vendeur refusait 
d’accepter le paiement du reliquat, l’acheteur avait le droit de dépo- 
ser cette somme au nom du vendeur nì tpdmeCav EvOEopov, une 
banque reconnue par l’État, le risque bancaire étant pour le compte 
du vendeur. Faisant cela, l’acheteur devenait automatiquement le vrai 
propriétaire de la fonderie à condition qu’il présentàt le contrat de 
vente au bureau de l’enregistrement?8. 

Le second texte concerne un prét de 80 drachmes, garanti par 5 
aroures de terre que l’emprunteur avait cédées à sa créancière. Si le 
débiteur veut rembourser sa dette et si la créancière refuse de rétro- 
céder les 5 aroures, il a le droit de déposer la somme due mì tpd- 
meCav évOeopov au nom de sa créanciére avec pour effet qu’il peut 
rentrer ainsi en possession de son bien?°. Comme dans cette expres- 
sion le mot tpdmeCav n’est pas défini par l’article, il ne s’agit proba- 
blement pas d’une banque spéciale. L’expression implique selon 
nous qu’a Alexandrie une ou plusieurs banques privées étaient 
agréées par les autorités pour faire ce genre d’opérations. Cette pra- 
tique n’est pas attestée ailleurs et parait étre une particularité du droit 
alexandrin. 

Le premier siècle de notre ère nous a laissé trois documents ban- 
caires alexandrins. En 31, deux sommes, au total 148 drachmes, sont 
payées 61a tig Momovg tod Ilénnov KkoXXvplotikîg tpa- 
neöng”. En mars/avril 48, deux frères alexandrins, citoyens 


27 BGU IV 1167 I. 32-34. 

28 BGU IV 1127 1. 30-31 (18%). Voir sur ce texte Fr. PRINGSHEIM, The Greek Law 
of Sale, Weimar 1950, p. 317-323. 

29 BGU IV 1158 1. 22-23 (= MChr 234 = Jur. Pap. 67). Voir sur ce texte Fr. 
PRINGSHEIM, op. cit., p. 324-325. 

30 PSI XIII 1318 col. 1n 1. 5. Voir sur ce texte R. BOGAERT, Anagennesis 3 (1983), 
p. 31-32. 
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romains, Tifépios KAavdrog Anuntpiog et Tıßepiog KAav- 
dog “Iotdéwpoc, exploitants d’une banque, ont prêté à intérêts par 
une synchôrésis 13 talents à un certain Chairémon. La somme lui a 
été remise dtd tig Napkiocov tod Apyiov KkoAAvBiotiKkis 
tpareöng. Ce prêt important a été remboursé par Chairémon et par 
d’autres personnes pour son compte directement à la banque des 
deux frères et en partie aussi par l’intermédiaire de la banque de 
Narkissos*!. Le troisième document est intitulé Avtiypagov üLa- 
ypapñs ota Ts AnoAAopavovg Kai Itorguaiov KoAAvßLo- 
TUKTS tpaneöng. Les deux parties sont des militaires grecs romani- 
ses, cantonnés à Alexandrie. Le paiement bancaire (ô1aypapñ) 
concerne le reliquat d’un prêt de 1200 drachmes d’argent consenti 
par l’intermédiaire de la même banque, dont 700 drachmes avaient 
été remboursées auparavant de la main à la main*?. 

Nous possédons dix documents bancaires du II° siècle. De janvier 
108 date un ordre de paiement différé, adressé à un banquier dont le 
nom n’est pas conservé. Il s’agit du remboursement d’un prêt de 
2000 drachmes à 12%, qui vint à échéance le 27 septembre de la 
même année. Le donneur d’ordre est un Alexandrin, vainqueur dans 
les jeux et de ce fait exempt de taxes, et le bénéficiaire est un 
ex-gymnasiarque de l’Arsinoïte. Le document a été barré en guise 
d’annulation*. 

Le deuxième texte, qui date de 128, est également intéressant pour 
les affaires entre Alexandrins et gens de la chôra. Dans une synchô- 
résis adressée à l’archidicaste, Dioskoros, un citoyen d’Alexandrie, 
reconnaît avoir reçu de Sérallion, qui habite le village d’Oxyrhyncha 
dans le district de Polémon du nome arsinoïte, Kat Ö1Laypaprıv 
dida ts Aovktov Kapgiov Aopitov KoAADPLOTIKNG tpa- 
méCnc, la somme de 5 talents pour la cession de 38%, aroures de terre 
catoecique situées dans le village de Théogonis dans le même district 
de Polémon**. Cette banque a été située dans |’ Arsinoite, peut-être à 
Tebtynis d’où provient le papyrus”, mais ce document a été établi à 


31 P. Oxy. XXVII 2471 et R. BOGAERT, Anagennesis 3 (1983), p. 33-35. 

32 P. Hamb. I 1 (57°). Voir sur ce texte H.C. YOUTIE, Scriptiunculae I, Amster- 
dam 1973, p. 342-345. 

3 BGU XI 2122. 

34 P. Mil. Vogl. I 26 (= SB Beih. 2, B24). 

3 A. CALDERINI, Censimento topografico delle banche dell’ Egitto greco- 
romano, Aegyptus 18 (1938), p. 258 n° 43. 
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Alexandrie où habite le vendeur et où la somme a été payée, non par 
Sérallion elle-méme, qui habite Oxyrhyncha, mais par un membre du 
groupe des Grecs de l’Arsinoïte qui forment un numerus clausus de 
4675 personnes, membre qui a été envoyé à Alexandrie et mandaté 
par elle (IL. 3-4). 

Trois documents concernent la vente d’esclaves: un ordre de 
paiement à un banquier, dont seul le patronyme IItoAgpaiov est 
conservé; une note ano Ns O®edvog tod ‘Té pakog [to]ð kai 
Apiov KodAvBiotikhs tlpalneöng (ll. 1-3) de 154, faisant 
savoir à deux Alexandrins qui avaient acheté une esclave à une 
Alexandrine, que la banque a versé sur leur ordre le restant, 300 
drachmes, de la somme due de 1400 drachmes?’; une synchôrésis 
de 180-192 concernant le paiement du restant du prix d’une esclave 
ô1à ts Tıßeptov ‘IovAfilov Zapariov[o]g 61a TOV AKo- 
rovdobvtov tpanelöıtav] (Il. 16-17). Le texte a été signépar 
Iloosıö@vıo(g), le secrétaire de la banque, en présence des ban- 
quiers®®. 

Un prét hypothécaire de 800 drachmes a 12% a été consenti par 
une synchôrésis en 143 d’un administrateur de la cohors scutata 
civium Romanorum à un soldat de la flotte ô1d tig Avöpoveikov 
tod Ag[p]lodtoiov [KoAA]vBtotiKts tparéGng (Il. 10-11). 

Dans une synchôrésis de 143 est signalée une aypa dia Tg 
Müpkov KAavdiov Zapeivov tpaneöng concernant le reliquat 
d’un prix de vente de deux esclaves“. De la même banque provient 
une note du 13 février 149 adressée à deux Ascalonites qui avaient 
recu un prét maritime, note qui les avertit que le solde de la somme 
prétée de 7 talents 5160 drachmes, dont ils avaient déja recu 7 talents 
de la main à la main, était à leur disposition à la banque“!. 


36 SB XII 10894. Le texte provient d’Oxyrhynchos, mais son contenu indique une 
opération faite 4 Alexandrie. 

37 SB III 6016. Voir sur ce texte R. BOGAERT, Anagennesis 3 (1983), p. 36-37. 

38 SB VI 9145. Voir sur ce texte E.P. WEGENER, JJP 9-10 (1956), p. 97-111. 

3 BGU IN 741 (= MChr 244); voir R. BOGAERT, Anagennesis 3 (1983), p. 36. 

40 P. Freib. TI 8 1. 6-12 (= SB IN 6291). 

41 SB XIV 11850. Voir sur ce texte G. PURPURA, Ricerche in tema di prestito 
marittimo, Annali del Seminario Giuridico dell’ Università di Palermo 39 (1987), p. 
265-271, et sur le lieu où était située cette banque R. BOGAERT, Recherches sur la 
banque en Egypte gréco-romaine, dans Histoire économique de l’Antiquité, Lou- 
vain-la-Neuve 1987, p. 72-73. 


w 
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Il y a encore trois textes fragmentaires du II° siècle sans date pré- 
cise: un ordre de paiement au banquier IItoAgpatoc”, la quittance 
d’une somme reçue 61a Atovvoiov kai petéyov TpanEeCEttov™ 
et deux extraits de diagraphai bancaires indépendantes concernant la 
location de deux esclaves“. Ces trois textes sont de provenance 
inconnue, mais leur contenu indique une origine probablement 
alexandrine. 

Nous ne possédons aucun document du III° siècle sur les banques 
privées et un seul du IV® siècle. Il s’agit d’un traité en forme de ques- 
tions et de réponses du Père de l’Église Basile. Une question 
concerne la parabole des talents racontée dans l’Évangile. Au servi- 
teur à qui le maître avait confié un talent que celui-ci avait enfoui 
afin de ne pas le perdre, le maître a dit furieusement: «Il fallait por- 
ter mon argent aux banquiers et, à mon retour, j’aurais repris ce qui 
est mien avec les intéréts»*. Dans sa réponse, Basile explique que 
l’on confie de l’argent aux trapézites gig TOPLOLÔV, pour en gagner, 
et qu’il a appris à Alexandrie qu’il y avait des banquiers qui accep- 
taient de l’argent et le faisaient fructifier*. Ce texte, qui date d’envi- 
ron 357, est important parce que les papyrus mentionnent rarement 
des prêts et des intérêts bancaires. 

Nous faisons maintenant un second bond jusqu’au milieu du VI° 
siècle. Un prêtre de l’église d’Aphrodito en Haute Egypte et son 
compagnon du même village, résidant tous les deux momentanément 
à Constantinople, reconnaissent avoir reçu de la main à la main, pour 
leurs besoins personnels, du banquier [P\dv]ios Avaotacıog, qui 
porte un titre de cour, la somme de 20 solidi, qu’ils s’engagent à rem- 
bourser, après un délai de 4 mois avec les intérêts légaux de 8%, à 
son employé @wpdc dans sa succursale d’Alexandrie*’. Nous avons 


42 BGU II 813 + BL I 68; voir aussi O. GRADENWITZ, Archiv 2 (1903), p. 96-100. 

4 P. Med. I 62 1. 8-9 (= SB VI 9514). 

4 P. Med. 160; U. WILCKEN, Archiv 11 (1933), p. 310-311. 

4 Mt 25.27; autre version chez Lc 19.11-27. Voir sur ces textes R. BOGAERT, 
Changeurs et banquiers chez les Pères de l’Église, AncSoc 4 (1973), p. 242-246. Ils 
montrent qu’en Palestine au temps du Christ on plaçait de l’argent chez les ban- 
quiers. 

4 Basile, Regulae brevius tractatae, PG XXXI 1252C. 

47 P, Cair. Masp. Il 67126 1. 9, 37-40 (541). Voir sur ce texte G. MICKWITZ, 
Die Organisationsformen zweier byzantinischer Gewerbe im X. Jahrhundert, ByzZ 
36 (1936), p. 63-64 et l’analyse détaillée de J.G. KEENAN dans BASP 29 (1992), 
p. 176-182. 
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ici, à ma connaissance, le seul exemple d’une banque antique avec 
une succursale à l’étranger. Cette succursale d’Alexandrie porte le 
nom de dro0Nkn, mot dont le premier sens est «dépôt». Ce texte 
montre comment on pouvait voyager dans |’ Antiquité sans emporter 
beaucoup d’argent. 

A l’époque byzantine, une nouvelle appellation du banquier fait 
son apparition dans nos textes, celle de dpyvporpatng, du latin 
argentarius*8. A Constantinople, les argyropratai étaient importants 
et plusieurs d’entre eux, comme Flavius Anastasius, ont acheté pour 
eux et pour leurs fils des fonctions à la cour impériale”. 

Un deuxième texte byzantin, provenant d’Oxyrhynchos, concerne 
une plainte contre un banquier alexandrin. Une propriétaire 
d’immeubles a Alexandrie, Flavia Christodoté, était poursuivie par 
ses créanciers et risquait de perdre ses biens immobiliers, mais son 
frére Kométos lui devait beaucoup d’argent. Or celui-ci avait conclu 
un accord avec ®A(Govios) Evotd@eoc, Aaurpotatog kung 
Kal apyvpompatys, à Alexandrie (l. 2), que ce dernier paierait la 
somme due a Flavia Christodoté, en tout 61 livres d’or plus les inté- 
réts, en son nom et a une date précise. Le moment venu, le banquier 
n’a pas payé la somme et refuse de donner satisfaction à sa créan- 
cière aussi longtemps qu’il n’y fût pas forcé par un jugement. Chris- 
todoté a l’intention de s’adresser a la justice impériale 4 Constanti- 
nople, mais en attendant elle a adressé au banquier une notification 
(Stapaptvpta), détaillant tous les torts que son attitude lui procure et 
elle lui demande de ne pas quitter la ville sans lui avoir donné 
complète satisfaction’. Cette pièce a été remise au banquier par 
l'intermédiaire du defensor civitatis d'Alexandrie. Le texte men- 
tionne que le document a été fait en double exemplaire signé par le 
defensor civitatis et la demanderesse, mais il n’a pas été employé, car 
les deux exemplaires ont été trouvés ensemble et ne portent pas de 
signatures. Nous avons ici un cas bien connu dans le monde bancaire 
de l’Antiquité d’un banquier qui se fait tirer l’oreille quand il doit 
payer, surtout si, comme dans notre cas, la somme est importante. 


48 Sur äpyvporpétnc, voir R. BOGAERT, AncSoc 4 (1973), p. 259-264. 

® A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602, Oxford 1964, II, p. 864. 

50 Sur Stapaptvpia, voir E. VON DRUFFEL, Papyrologische Studien zum byzanti- 
nischen Urkundenwesen (Miinch. Beitr., 1), Munich 1915, p. 41-48. 
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Aussi longtemps que le banquier la garde, il peut la faire fructifier. 
Christodoté a peur qu’il ne s’enfuie avec l’or‘!. 

Des argyropratai d’Alexandrie sont encore mentionnés dans deux 
papyrus d’Oxyrhynchos. Les agglomérations de la chôra devaient 
envoyer annuellement du blé à Alexandrie pour l’approvisionnement 
de cette ville et de Constantinople (ëuBoAn). Elles pouvaient égale- 
ment envoyer l’équivalent en or au prix de 55% solidi pour 10.000 
artabes de blé. Dans P. Oxy. I 127 du VI° siècle, Oxyrhynchos a 
envoyé par messager 484 solidi et 22 carats et Kynopolis, 285 solidi 
et 1 carat. Ces sommes ont été versées aux AGHTPÉTATOL dpyupo- 
mpatat “lodvvyns kai ®g6d0pog (I. 5-6, 11-12). Ces banquiers 
travaillaient probablement pour le préfet. 

De 580 date le reçu d’un messager qui a été chargé par le tpare- 
Citys, c.-à-d. ici le caissier d’un grand domaine, de transporter 2205 
solidi à Alexandrie et de verser cette somme à ‘Todvvns Kat 
XVHEOVLOG oi Aaurpotator Gpyvporpätar (l. 13) et d’en rap- 
porter le reçu*?. Notre document est appelé dans le texte tapa0nka- 
pla, ce qui veut dire que le messager a reçu la somme en dépôt 
jusqu’au versement. Comme à Constantinople, les banquiers 
d'Alexandrie pouvaient occuper des fonctions publiques, ce qui 
explique probablement leur rôle dans la perception de I’ éuBoAn. 

À un épyvporpétns Ayanntög est adressée une lettre person- 
nelle par une femme concernant un bâtiment en construction, des 
demandes de produits alimentaires, de textiles etc.” 

L'activité bancaire d’Alexandrie est aussi attestée dans l’hagiogra- 
phie. La Vie de Saint Jean l’Aumônier mentionne un banquier™ et 
dans la Vie de Saint Spyridon évéque de Trimithonte, Théodore de 
Paphos raconte des faits qui se sont passés en 619 lors de la prise 
d’Alexandrie par Chosroés II, roi de Perse. Ce texte est intéressant, 


51 PSI I 76 (574-578). Voir sur ce texte l’étude importante de J.G. KEENAN, The 
Case of Flavia Christodote, ZPE 29 (1978), p. 191-209. 

5 P, Oxy. I 144 1. 13. Voir sur ce texte E.R. HARDY, The Large Estates of Byzan- 
tine Egypt, New York 1931[1968], p. 56-57. 

> R. PINTAUDI-J. David THOMAS, Una lettera al banchiere Agapetos, Tyche 1 
(1986), p. 162-164, surtout p. 164 verso 1. 

5% H, GELZER, Leontius’ von Neapolis Leben des Heiligen Johannes des Barm- 
herzigen, Freiburg i.Br. 1893, p. 774. 

5 Théodore de Paphos, La légende de Saint Spyridon, évêque de Trimithonte, éd. 
P. VAN DER VEN, Louvain 1953, p. 82-83. 
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parce qu’il mentionne deux termes bancaires nouveaux, qui sont 
absents des dictionnaires et qui désignent le bureau du changeur- 
banquier, KOAAEKTÄPLOV et tpaneCitElov. 


B-9000 Gent Raymond BOGAERT 
Koning Albertlaan 38 


Addendum 


Il faut ajouter aux 5 textes cités sur la banque publique d’Alexandrie 
P. Tebt. II 294 (= MChr 78) de 147 après J.-C., car U. Wilcken a 
montré que la banque publique locale citée Il. 16-17 n’est pas celle de 
Tebtynis, mais bien celle d’Alexandrie. Il s’agit du paiement d’une 
charge sacerdotale. 


REMARQUES SUR LA DEDICACE D’UN MONUMENT 
(EX-VOTO) ELEVE A CYBELE PAR LA FILLE D’UN ROI 
TIGRANE A FALERII VETERES (CIVITA CASTELLANA) 


L’inscription a laquelle est consacrée cette étude fut découverte en 
1859 au lieu dit le Borghetto prés de Vignanello dans les monts 
Cimini sur le territoire de Cività Castellana, l’ancienne Falerii 
(Falerii Veteres), ville des Falisques, située dans l’Etrurie méridio- 
nale au confluent du Tibre et de la Triea, à un peu plus de 50 km au 
nord de Rome!. 

Voici le texte de cette dédicace?: 


EX VOTO 
MATRI DEUM MAG 
DIACRITAMENAE 
VLIA TIGRANIS 
REGIS F AMMIA 
SOLO FECIT IDEMQUE 
DEDICAVIT 


Ex voto | Matri Deum Mag(nae) | Diacritamenae | [I]ulia Tigranis Il 
regis f(ilia) Ammia | [a] solo fecit idemque | dedicavit. 


Pour accomplir un vœu à la Grande Mère des Dieux Diacritamenae, 
Julia Ammia, fille du roi Tigrane, a élevé (ce monument) depuis le sol 
et de méme l’a dédié. 


! Sur Falerii Veteres/Cività Castellana, cf. E.H. BUNBURY, dans Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Geography I, 1856, p. 490-491; G. DENNIS, The Cities and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria, 1883, p. 87 sq.; G. TOMASSETTI, Della campagna romana, Arch. 
della soc. di storia patria, p. 423-441; O. DEL FRATE, Guida storica e descrittiva 
della Faleria etrusca, Roma 1898; G. HULSEN, dans RE VI 2 (1909), col. 1969-1971 
s.v. Falerii; M.W. FREDERIKSEN—J.B. WARD-PERKINS, The Ancient Road Systems of 
the Central and Northern Ager Faliscus, PBSR 39 (1957), p. 126 sq.; G. RADKE, 
dans Der Kleine Pauly II (1967), col. 508-509 s.v. Falerii; G.F. GAMURRINI-A. 
CozzA—A. PASQUI-R. MENGARELLI, dans Forma Italiae, s. II. Documenti: Carta 
archeologica d’Italia (1881-1897), Firenze 1972; A. Cozza, La gran pianta di Fale- 
rii esposta nel Museo di Villa Giulia, ORom 15/2 (1985), p. 17-46 (avec de nom- 
breuses illustrations). 

2 P, GARRUCCI, Dissertazioni archeologiche I, Roma 1864, p. 36 = CIL XI 3080 
= H. Dessau, ILS 850 = M.J. VERMASEREN, CCCA IV, Leiden 1978, n° 198. Sur la 
découverte de l’inscription, cf. P. GARRUCCI, op. cit., p. 35-36; G.F. GAMURRINI, 
Della dimora di alcuni rei asiatici nel territorio falisco, MDAI(R) 22 (1907), p. 219. 
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Fig. I 


Civita Castellana (Falerii Veteres): 
plan dressé par M.W. Frederiksen and J.B. Ward Perkins, in Papers of the British 
School at Rom, XXV, 1957, fig. 23, p. 129. 


On ne manqua pas de prendre un estampage de l’inscription, mais 
la pierre, sur laquelle elle était gravée, fut laissée sur le terrain, de 
méme que les restes du monument qui étaient apparus au cours de 
l’exploration*. Bien des années plus tard, en 1882, de nouvelles 
fouilles furent entreprises au Borghetto dans le but de retrouver 
l’inscription et les vestiges de l’édicule; malheureusement elles ne 


3 P. GARRUCCI, op. cit., p. 35; G.F. GAMURRINI, loc. cit. 
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devaient donner aucun résultat*. Bien plus, il ne semble pas que, 
depuis lors, à l’occasion d’explorations dans ce secteur, on ait 
retrouvé la moindre trace de la dédicace ou du monument. Toutefois 
les indications topographiques, conjecturales bien que fort vraisem- 
blables, qui nous ont été communiquées par le Professeur Lucos 
Cozza avec empressement et intérét, donnent à penser qu’il faudrait 
chercher ces vestiges en un certain point de la via Cimina, tout près 
de Vignanello et 4 quelque distance de Borghetto (voir fig. 2). 

Les données historiques qui se dégagent de cette dédicace sont loin 
d’être négligeables, bien qu’elles n’aient suscité, jusqu’ici, qu’assez 
peu d’intérêt. 

Nous reviendrons plus bas sur la Mater Deum Magna de Falerii et 
sur son qualificatif de Diacritamena°. Le fait à retenir en premier 
lieu, c’est que la fille d’un roi Tigrane avait sa demeure non loin de 
Vendroit de la découverte. Or ce Tigrane n’a pu être qu’un roi 
d’Arménie. 

Nous ferons d’abord quelques remarques sur le nom de la dédi- 
cante, Julia Ammia. D’autres femmes avec le méme gentilice et le 
méme cognomen nous sont connues a Rome par des épitaphes. Pour 
deux d’entre elles, la situation sociale reste imprécise®. Mais sur une 
inscription funéraire provenant de Tibur et dédiée uniquement a des 
affranchis et affranchies figure une Iulia Ammia M. I(iberta). 
D’autre part, au nombre de 47 femmes portant le surnom d’Ammia 
dans la liste des noms grecs dressée par H. Solin, 30 sont indiscuta- 
blement des esclaves ou des affranchies®. En bref, ce cognomen ne 
parait guére convenir, du moins a premiére vue, a une princesse 
royale. C’est sans doute pour cette raison que Mommsen corrigeait le 
f{ilia) de notre inscription en /(iberta)?. Nous aurions donc affaire à 
une affranchie du roi Tigrane? 


4 Cf. G.F. GAMURRINI, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 219. 

5 Cf. infra, p. 48-49. 

6 Julia Ammia: CIL VI 38504; cf. H.L. WiLson, AJPh 33 (1912), p. 173 n. 90; 
Tuliae Ammiae: CIL VI 20366. 

7 CIL VI 21644 = CIL P 1330. 

8 H. SOLIN, Die griechischen Personennamen in Rom. Ein Namenbuch II, Berlin 
1982, p. 951-952. 

? Commentaire à CIL XI 3080. Correction adoptée par H. Dessau, ILS 850 et les 
éditeurs de la PIR (III, 1938, p. 318 n° 149). 
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Fig. I 


Falerii Veteres et ses environs. 
D’apres les recherches du professeur Lucos CozzA emplacement probable: 
1) du monument élevé à Cybele par la fille du roi Tigrane (en haut vers la gauche). 
2) de l’épitaphe de Tyché a la Cava degli Zucchi (a droite). 
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Pourtant si l’on se référe au nom, lui aussi grec, d’Eratò, qui fut 
celui d’une fille de Tigrane II, laquelle régnera plus tard conjointe- 
ment à son frère Tigrane III!, on s’apergoit que, dans la liste de 
Solin, parmi les 16 femmes ainsi dénommées, il s’en trouve 12 qui 
sont des esclaves ou des affranchies!!. Il résulte de cet intéressant 
rapprochement que le cognomen Ammia a bien pu étre le prénom de 
la fille d’un roi d’Arménie. Aussi estimons-nous raisonnable d’adop- 
ter la lecture f(ilia) de préférence à I(iberta)!?. 


* 


Le culte de Cybèle, la Grande Mère des dieux, fut officiellement intro- 
duit à Rome vers la fin du II° siècle av. J.-C. Il n’y a pas lieu de reve- 
nir ici sur sa diffusion et son implantation en Italie'?. Il semblerait qu’à 
Falerii Veteres, ce culte ait été le plus souvent, à l’époque impériale, 
associé avec celui d’une autre divinité étrangère, l’Égyptienne Isis, du 
moins à en juger par deux inscriptions: la première a été gravée, a 
l’occasion de la restauration d’un portique par C. Julius Severus, sacer- 
dos d’Isis et de la Mater Deum"; l’autre inscription est une simple 
dédicace aux deux mémes déesses!5. Notons que de Capena, localité 
proche de Falerii, provient une dédicace faite à la seule Mater Deum'®. 


10 Cf. infra, p. 54-55. 

1 H, SOLN, op. cit. (n. 8), p. 392-393. 

12 Lecture également adoptée par le dernier éditeur, M.J. VERMASEREN, dans 
CCCA IV, n° 198. 

13 Il existe une abondante littérature sur le sujet. Il nous suffira de citer ici H. 
GRAILLOT, Le culte de Cybèle, Mère des Dieux, à Rome et dans l’Empire romain, 
Paris 1912, passim; F. CUMONT, Les religions orientales dans le paganisme romain, 
Paris 19294, p. 43 sq., 54 sq.; P. LAMBRECHTS, Cybéle, divinité étrangère ou natio- 
nale?, Bull. Soc. Belg. d’Anthr. et de Préhist. 62 (1951), p. 44-60; M.J. VERMASE- 
REN, Cybele and Attis. The Myth and the Cult, London 1977. 

14 CIL XII 3123 = ILS 6587 = L. VIDMAN, SIRIS n° 579 = M.J. VERMASEREN, 
CCCA IV, n° 196: C(aius) Iulius C(ai) f(ilius) Hor(atia) Severus | sacerd(os) Isid(is) 
et Matr(is) deum | quaest(or) alim(entorum) Caes(aris) quaes(tor) r(ei) p(ublicae) 
cur(ator) iuv(enum) | IMIvir aed(ilis) IMIvir i(ure) d(icundo) IMIvir quinq(uennalis). 
Il Hic ob honorem aedilitat(is) hanc | [po]rticum vetustate dilapsam | [refecit] in 
quam inpend(it) mensuris | ... (sestertium XXVIIICCC n(ummos) d.d. 

15 CIL XI 7484 = L. VIDMAN, SIRIS n° 580 = M.J. VERMASEREN, CCCA IV, n° 
197: Isidi [et Matri deum] | C(aius) Metilius Sp(urii) f(ilius) Suc(cusana) Saturninus 
sev[ir Aug(ustalis) ex s(enatus) c(onsulto)] | et ex dec(reto) consulari utrisque de[is] ... 

16 CIL XI 3861 = M.J. VERMASEREN, CCCA IV, n° 195: Avonia T. | et Trebatia | 
M(atri) d(eum) [d(onum) d(ant)]. 
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Pour ce qui est de Julia Ammia, elle avait dù édifier, non loin de sa 
résidence, en l’honneur de la Grande Mère des dieux, un «sacellum 
votif»!’, autrement dit un petit édicule avec un autel et sans doute 
une statue de la déesse. Cette vénération d’une princesse arménienne 
envers une divinité d’origine orientale nous paraît normale; ce qui 
retiendra surtout notre attention, c’est l’épithète de Diacritamena, 
non autrement attestée, qui est attibuée à Cybèle dans la dédicace de 
Julia Ammia. Garrucci croyait reconnaître dans ce terme l’adjectif 
KptOivoc ou mieux kpidapégvog «orge», précédé de la préposition 
ot 5, A sa suite, Forcellini a admis pour cette épithète le sens de 
hordeacea. Selon H. Graillot, diacritamena serait la Mère «qui fait 
pousser l’orge». «La princesse», ajoute cet auteur, «avait rapporté 
d’Orient ce vocable d’apparence grecque et de formation barbare qui 
fut défiguré par le lapicide»'?. 

Dans l’Onirocriticon d’ Artémidore d’Ephése, il est dit au sujet des 
pains qu’ils «sont bons pour tous, car selon un bruit répandu, c’est la 
première nourriture que les hommes aient reçu des dieux»°. Outre 
cette curieuse notice sur l’origine quasi divine du pain d’orge, on doit 
tenir compte de l’usage que les Arméniens faisaient de l’orge au 
temps de l’expédition des Dix-Mille (vers 400). Xénophon lui-méme 
rapporte que ses soldats avaient vu dans les maisons des villages 
arméniens du blé et de l’orge ainsi que des légumes. Il insiste tout 
particulièrement sur le «vin d’orge» (oivoc kpi@ivoc); ce vin était 
conservé dans des cratères où flottaient des grains d’orge?!. Cette 
description donne a penser qu’a cette époque, l’orge était, en Armé- 
nie, une céréale de grande consommation et cultivée sur de vastes 
étendues. Il devait en étre de méme quelques siècles plus tard au 
temps où le culte de la Grande Mère des dieux avait pris racine dans 
certaines régions de l’ Arménie. Ce culte qui, à l’origine, avait été 
celui de la Terre, aurait-il été mis, par les autochtones, en rapport 
avec la culture de l’orge? Vers la fin de l’époque hellénistique, les 


17 H, GRAILLOT, op. cit. (n. 13), p. 429. 

18 Cf. P. GARRUCCI, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 36: «la terra feconda produttrice dell’ orzo 
sembra esserti voluta significare questo epiteto dato alla gran madre». 

!° H, GRAILLOT, op. cit. (n. 13), p. 428-429. 

20 Artémidore, Onirocriticon I 69 (éd. R.A. PACK [Teubner, 1963], p. 76). 

2! Xénophon, Anab. IV 5.267 Hoav dè Kai tvpoì Kai Kpıdai Kai Öonpıa 
Kai oivog kpioivog Ev kpartfporv. “Evioav dè Kal adtai at kpidai ico- 
yElretc, kal KAAAUOL EVEKELVTO, où HEV uellovc, ot dè ÉAGTTOUS, yóvata 
OÙK EXOVTEG. 
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Arméniens, désormais ouverts a l’hellénisme, auraient attribué à leur 
Magna Mater un surnom dérivé de kp10%, nom de l’orge? 

Cette interprétation, fort séduisante au premier abord, se heurte à 
de grandes difficultés du point de vue grammatical. Le professeur 
Rüdiger Schmitt, dont nous avions sollicité l’avis au sujet de la signi- 
fication exacte de Diacritamena, Vient de nous répondre avec une 
grande obligeance, en soulignant tout d’abord que cette épithète est 
une forme purement grecque et que, d’autre part, elle n’a rien à voir 
avec Kp10%. Il s’agit incontestablement d’un participe féminin d’un 
verbe avec préfixe dtd. Tout en estimant problématique la racine 
verbale à laquelle se rattache ce terme, il serait assez disposé à le 
mettre en rapport avec le verbe dlakpivetv et à lui attribuer le sens 
de «ausgezeichnet»”. Nous aurions donc à Falerii Veteres une 
Magna Mater Deum «excellente», qualificatif qui nous laisserait 
entrevoir un aspect de cette déesse bien différent de celui qui a été 
longtemps retenu. 

De son côté, J.A. Delaunay a bien voulu nous faire savoir qu’il 
s'oriente lui aussi vers le verbe dtaKkpivetv. Il conviendrait de 
prendre le verbe non pas au sens de «discerner, distinguer (par le 
raisonnement)», mais dans un sens différent: «discerner, distinguer 
(par la vision)», à l’actif, d’où au moyen: «apparaître, se manifes- 
ter». L'hypothèse cadre parfaitement avec le contexte: Julia Ammia 
avait fait un vœu à la déesse au cas où elle exaucerait sa demande. 
La Magna Mater «étant apparue, s’étant manifestée», la réalisation 
du vœu devenait obligatoire pour la suppliante, autrement dit, 
Diacritamena aurait, par le sens au moins, un lien d’ex-voto. 

En tout état de cause, il semble bien qu’il faille écarter la possibi- 
lité d’un apport oriental et plus spécialement arménien dans le culte 
rendu a Cybèle par la fille d’un roi d’Arménie exilée en Italie. 


2 R. Schmitt (communication écrite): «Zwei Dinge scheinen mir dabei klar zu 
sein, nämlich erstens, daß diese Form rein griechisch ist, und zweitens, daß sie nichts 
zu tun hat mit dem griechischen Wort krithé ‘Gerste’, obwohl dies früher ja offenbar 
wiederholt erwogen wurde. Eine Verbindung zwischen den beiden Formen ist mor- 
phologisch völlig ausgeschlossen. Die Form Diacritamena ist auf jeden Fall wohl als 
Partizip (fem.) zu einem Verbum mit Präfix dia- zu interpretieren. Problematisch 
bleibt nur der Verbalstamm, den man zugrunde legen muß und für den sich eine 
Parallele meines Wissens sonst nicht feststellen läßt. Eine Verbindung letztlich mit 
dem Verbum diakrinein und eine Interpretation des Wortes als ‘ausgezeichnet’ 
scheint mir aber durchaus möglich, wenn auch nicht beweisbar». 
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Avant de rechercher quel était exactement le roi d’Arménie, père de 
Julia Ammia, il nous paraît utile de faire état d’une autre inscription 
mise au jour fortuitement en 1904 dans un terrain appelé Cava degli 
Zucchi, non loin de Vignanello. A cet endroit, en effet, des ouvriers, 
qui travaillaient pour la fabrique de céramique voisine, découvrirent, 
alors qu’ils creusaient dans le peperino, une tombe en ruine qui 
conservait des traces de sculpture et une dalle. Sur cette pierre, mesu- 
rant 1,03m x 0,60m x 0,23m, était gravée l’épitaphe suivante”: 


DIS MANIBVS TYCHES 
SACRVM 
HIC SITA REGINAE FAMVLA COGNOMINE TYCHE 
SABINA EST ILLI GENITRICX ALTRIX TIBVRTIA TELLVS 
VITAE FINE DATO TEGITVR TELLVRE FALISCA 


Ci-git la servante de la reine, nommée Tychè. 
La terre de Sabine l’avait engendrée, la terre 
de Tibur fut sa nourrice; servenu le terme de 
sa vie, elle est recouverte par la terre falisque. 


On n’a pas manqué de rapprocher cette épitaphe, dédiée a la ser- 
vante d’une reine, de la dédicace de Julia Ammia a la Grande Mère, 
trouvée en un endroit très proche; on a méme conjecturé que la reine, 
maîtresse de Tychè, avait dû être l’épouse du roi Tigrane et la mère 
d’Ammia?4. 


2 NSA 1904, p. 151; G.F. GAMURRINI, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 219. Suivant les indica- 
tions du prof. L. Cozza, le terrain où a été trouvé l’épitaphe de Tychè à la Cava degli 
Zucchi serait situé au sud-ouest du Borghetto et au sud-est de Vignanello; il serait 
traversé par la Via Amerina (voir fig. 1). Au sujet de la dénomination Cava degli 
Zucchi (Zucchi étant un nom de famille), L. Cozza fait les remarques suivantes: «Il 
nome cava è attribuito a quelle strade che egli Etruschi scavavano nel tufo detti 
appunto dagli studosi moderni cave. Ma ad caso specifico potrebbe più semplice- 
menti essere un luogo dove si caveva tufo e percio era detto cava. Zucchi è il nome 
del propretario! » 

24 Cf. G.F. GAMURRINI, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 223: «Ma si associeremo le due epigrafi 
scoperte nel medesimo luogo risulterà assai probabile, che la regina innominata sia 
la moglie di Tigrane, e cosi ancora la madre di Ammia». A noter que le nom de 
Tyché (Tòyn) semble avoir été très répandu, à l’époque impériale, parmi les 
esclaves et les affranchies: cf. H. SOLIN, op. cit. (n. 8), I, p. 441-446. 
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En ce qui concerne ce roi Tigrane, il est d’autant plus malaisé de 
l’identifier avec précision que l’on connaît plusieurs rois de ce nom 
qui ont occupé le tròne d’Arménie sous Auguste et ses successeurs. 
Ainsi Bormann croyait reconnaître en lui Tigrane IV”, tandis que 
Dessau hésitait à se prononcer entre Tigrane IV et Tigrane V”. 

Voyons d’abord ce qu’il en est de Tigrane IV. Nous sommes a une 
époque d’instabilité politique et même d’anarchie: les rois se succè- 
dent à quelques années d’intervalle. En 3 ap. J.-C., grace à l’inter- 
vention de Gaius César, petit-fils d’ Auguste, Ariobarzane, fils du roi 
Artavazd d’Atropatene, deviendra roi d’Arménie sous la tutelle 
romaine, mais il mourra au bout de quelques mois et aura pour 
successeur son propre fils Artavazd III. Ce prince aura à faire face a 
une forte opposition et il sera assassiné aprés quelques années de 
règne. C’est dans ces circonstances qu’ Auguste suscitera la candida- 
ture d’un certain Tigrane qui n’était pas, à proprement parler, un 
prince arménien. Né du mariage d’Alexandre, fils du roi de Judée 
Hérode le Grand et de Glapyra, fille d’Archelaos de Cappadoce, 
Tigrane IV avait dû tirer parti de l’appartenance de sa grand-mère 
maternelle à la lignée des Artaxiades?’. C’est pour cette raison que 
les Res gestae divi Augusti le présentent comme ex regio genere 
Armeniorum oriendus®. 

La date de l’avènement de Tigrane IV est discutée. Mais c’est pro- 
bablement en 10 ap. J.-C. qu’il fut appelé à succéder à Artavazd III”. 
Ses attaches avec la dynastie des Artaxiades étaient sans doute trop 
vagues pour lui permettre de se maintenir longtemps. Ayant été 


235 Cf. CIL XI 3080: «videtur intelligendus esse is Tigranes, qui, cum rex Arme- 
niae fuisset, a. 36 p.Chr. Romae interfectus». 

26 ILS 850. 

27 Cf. Th. MOMMSEN, Res gestae divi Augusti, Berlin 1865, p. 115; P. ASDOU- 
RIAN, Die politischen Beziehungen zwischen Armenien und Rom, Venezia 1911, p. 
77 n. 5 (p. 78); J.G.C. ANDERSON, dans CAH X, p. 277; F. GEYER, dans RE VIA1 
(1936), col. 980 s.v. Tigranes (5); D. MAGIE, Roman Rule in Asia Minor I, Prince- 
ton 1950, p. 485; II, p. 1345 n. 50; R.D. SULLIVAN, The Dynasty of Cappadocia, 
dans ANRW II 7.2 (1980), p. 1161 sq. 

28 Res gestae divi Augusti 27.2, éd. J. GAGE, Paris 19773, p. 132. 

2 Cf. Th. MOMMSEN, Res gestae divi Augusti, p. 116; cf. D. MAGIE, op. cit. (n. 
27), II, p. 1345 n. 50; P. ASDOURIAN, op. cit. (n. 27), p. 77. 
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chassé après avoir régné environ deux ans, il trouva refuge à Rome 
où, en 36, il sera condamné par Tibère, avec bien d’autres, citoyens 
romains, à la peine capitale pour crime de lése-majesté*°. Au reste, 
Flavius Josèphe croit savoir qu’il mourut sans laisser d’enfants*!. 
L’autre Tigrane qui pourrait également se cacher sous le «roi 
Tigrane» de la dédicace à Cybèle est le cinquième des rois d’Armé- 
nie de ce nom et le dernier monarque qui ait régné sur la Grande 
Arménie avant l’avènement de la dynastie des Arsacides dans la per- 
sonne de Tiridate I”. Lui non plus n’était pas un Artaxiade. Il était à 
la fois le petit-fils d’Hérode le Grand et d’Archelaos de Cappadoce, 
donc, semble-t-il, un neveu de Tigrane IV. Le long séjour qu’il avait 
fait à Rome en tant qu’otage l’avait profondément marqué”?. Il est 
indéniable qu’il fut accueilli avec réticence par les Arméniens, sinon 
avec hostilité, si l’on s’en rapporte aux propos de Tacite, bien qu’aus- 
sitôt après l’historien déclare que la majorité des Arméniens, détes- 
tant l’orgueil des Parthes, préféraient un roi donné par les Romains. 
Il est remarquable que ce dernier Tigrane ait eu pour résidence non 
pas Artaxata, qui venait d’être détruite, mais Tigranocerte où sa 
protection était assurée par une garde composée d’un millier de 
légionnaires, de trois cohortes alliées et de deux ailes de cavalerie“. 
Peu après son intronisation, Tigrane V lancera un raid sur l’ Adia- 
bene et dévastera ce pays, tributaire de l’Empire parthe. Ce faisant, il 
mettra le feu aux poudres. Le roi d’Adiabene se plaindra vivement 
auprès de son suzerain Vologèse, si bien que celui-ci décidera de 
reprendre les armes et de passer énergiquement à l’action. C’est dans 
ces circonstances que Vologèse imposera solennellement à son frère 
Tiridate la couronne d'Arménie. Sur quoi il enverra une armée 
sous les ordres de Monobaze et de Manaésès pour s’emparer de 


30 Tacite, Ann. VI 40: Ne Tigranes quidem, Armenia quondam potitus ac tunc 
reus nomine regio supplicia vivium, effugit. Flavius Josèphe, Ant. Jud. XVIII 139: 
Kai Trypovng pév Baotredov Apuevias katnyopiôv adtod mi ‘Pons 
yevouévov drag TEAEUTG. 

3! Loc. cit. 

32 Tacite, Ann. XIV 26.1: ... sed quod diu obses apud urbem fuerat usque ad ser- 
vilem patientiam demissus. Sur Tigrane V, cf. P. ASOURDIAN, op. cit. (n. 27), p. 76 
n. 5; F. GEYER, dans RE VIA 1 (1936), col. 980-981 s.v. Tigranes (6). 

33 Tacite, loc. cit. 

34 Tacite, Ann. XIV 26.2. 

35 Tacite, Ann. XV 2.9. 
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Tigranocerte. Tigrane, qui assurait lui-même la défense de la place, 
réussira à repousser les assaillants**. Mais, entre Vologése et Corbu- 
lon, des tractations ne tardérent pas à s’engager et, selon un bruit qui 
courait, ce serait en vertu d’un accord secret que Tigrane se vit bien- 
tôt contraint de se retirer d’ Arménie*’. Un fait certain: on perd désor- 
mais sa trace. En admettant qu’il ait survécu à sa déposition, il a pu 
recevoir de Néron l’autorisation de résider dans l’Empire romain, par 
exemple dans une ville d’Italie. Malgré tout, il y a bien de chances 
que le roi Tigrane de Falerii soit ce Tigrane V. 

Revenons a Tigrane IV. G.F. Gamurrini suggère qu’en raison de sa 
disgràce et de sa condamnation, son nom n’aurait pu figurer sur une 
dédicace à Cybéle; cet auteur se réfère aussi à Flavius Josèphe qui, 
nous l’avons déjà signalé, déclare que ce Tigrane n’avait pas 
d’enfants*’. A notre avis, ces arguments ne sont pas parfaitement 
convaincants. L’historien juif a bien pu ignorer l’existence d’une fille 
de ce prince. D’un autre côté, rien n’empéche que celle-ci ait fait 
graver le nom et le titre de son père sur une inscription soit au temps 
où elle aurait vécu près de lui, en exil, soit après la mort de Tigrane, 
à une époque où la famille du condamné devait étre rentrée en gràce 
auprès des autorités romaines. Néanmoins, a tout bien considérer, s’il 
est loisible d’envisager, à titre conjectural, l’identité du roi Tigrane 
de la dédicace avec Tigrane IV, il convient de reconnaître que nous 
ne disposons, pour le moment, d’aucune preuve explicite qui nous 
permette de considérer cette identification comme assurée. 

Reste un autre Tigrane qui fut, lui aussi, roi d’ Arménie et qui, à la 
différence des deux précédents Tigrane, appartenait à la dynastie 
nationale des Artaxiades: Tigrane II. 

Ce dernier, fils d’ Artavazd II, partagea la captivité de son père et 
de ses frères en Égypte. Plus tard, il sera pris en charge par Auguste 


36 Tacite, Ann. XV 5.5. 

37 Tacite, Ann. XV 6.1: ... alii occulte pepigisse interpretabantur, ut omisso 
utrimque bello et abeunte Vologaese Tigranis quoque Armenia abscederet. Cf. H. 
DESSAU, Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit II 1, Berlin 1926, p. 199 et n. 1. 

38 On sait par Flavius Josèphe (Ant. Jud. XVII 140) qu’il avait un fils du nom 
d’Alexandre, lequel sera gratifié par Vespasien d’un royaume en Cilicie. 

39 G.F. GAMURRINI, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 222: «Per tali fatti e dalla disgraziata fine 
si può ben concludere, che a questi non si riferisca quell’ iscrizione, molto piu che 
Giuseppe Flavio ci fa sapere che egli mori sensa figli». Pour la référence à Flavius 
Josèphe, voir la note précédente. 
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et aura sa résidence à Rome. En 20 av. J.-C., Tibère recevra la mis- 
sion de mettre fin, en Arménie, au régne du parthophile Artaxias et 
d’introniser Tigrane à sa place“. On ne connait pas exactement la 
durée du règne de Tigrane II. Tacite déclare qu’il resta peu de temps 
sur le tròne*. Mais il ressort d’un passage de Dion Cassius que 
l’Arménie se détacha de Rome à la suite de la mort de Tigrane Il: 
événements qui sont donnés comme immédiatement antérieurs à 
l’année 6 av. J.-C. 

Pendant son séjour à Rome, Tigrane, qui n’était pas encore roi, 
aurait eu une fille qui aurait reçu le gentilice de Julia. Ce gentilice 
précisément ne fournissait-il pas un argument en faveur d’un roi 
Tigrane contemporain d’Auguste? Ainsi P. Garrucci ne doute pas, 
pour sa part, qu’il s’agisse en l’occurrence de Tigrane II". Et c’est à 
ce méme prince que renvoie G.F. Gamurrini avec les remarques 
suivantes: «Resta cosi, mi sembre chiarito abbastanza, che vi dob- 
biamo rinoscere soltanto quel Tigrane, che dimorava da quelque 
tempo in Roma (anzi ora possiamo dire non lungi di Roma), e che 
per essere nelle grazie di Augusto fu da lui investito del regno di 
Armenia. Tale benevolenza si scorge ancora nell’ avere apposto il 
nome di Iulia alla di lui figlia Ammia...»**. De son côté, à propos de 
l’édification du sacellum de Mater Deum Magna, H. Graillot écrit: 
«L’édifice fut construit et dédié au temps d’ Auguste par la fille du 
roi d’ Arménie Tigrane»*. Dans ce contexte historique, il ne peut être 
question que de Tigrane II. 

Nous aurions donc la situation suivante: à la mort de Tigrane 
II et alors que son fils Tigrane IV et sa fille Eratò étaient appelés 
à lui succéder sous l’égide des Parthes, certains membres de la 
famille royale d’Arménie, restée fidèles à Rome, dont Julia Ammia et 


40 Res gestae divi Augusti 27.2 (éd. J. GAGE, p. 132); Velleius Paterculus II 94; 
Tacite, Ann. II 3.2; Suétone, Tib. 9.1; Dion Cassius LIV 9.4-5. 

41 Tacite, Ann. II 3.2: Nec Tigrani diuturmum imperium fuit ... 

42 Dion Cassius LV 9.4. Sur cette datation, G. RAWLINSON, The Seven Great 
Monarchies HI, London 1876, p. 120. Cf. J.G.C. ANDERSON, dans CAH X, p. 273; 
N.C. DEBEVOISE, A Political History of Parthia, Chicago 1938, p. 146; D. MAGIE, 
op. cit. (n. 27), IL p. 1344 n. 43. On ne peut donner raison à P. ASDOURIAN, op. cit. 
(n. 27), p. 67-68 et p. 194, qui fait régner Tigrane II à peine un an. 

43 P, GARRUCCI, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 35. 

44 G.F. GAMURRINI, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 222. 

45 H, GRAILLOT, op. cit. (n. 13), p. 240. 
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peut-être la regina de l’épitaphe de Tychè, auraient demandé asile à 
Auguste. Ce serait dans le domaine qui leur aurait été assigné à Fale- 
rii ou près de Falerii que la fille du défunt roi aurait élevé un monu- 
ment en l’honneur de Cybèle. Le fait que la dédicace se présente 
comme étant la «fille du roi Tigrane» n’implique pas nécessairement 
que ce dernier était encore vivant. Au demeurant, on notera que, dans 
cette perspective, Julia Ammia aurait été la sœur ou la demi-sœur de 
la princesse Eratô. 

En fait, il y aurait quelque témérité, dans l’état actuel de notre 
information, à nous prononcer pour Tigrane II plutôt que pour 
Tigrane IV. Seule la redécouverte des vestiges du monument dédié à 
Cybèle, sinon la dédicace elle-même, pourrait nous permettre d’y 
voir plus clair et peut-être d’apporter une solution plausible à ce 
problème, qui est avant tout d’ordre chronologique. 


* 
* * 


G.F. Gamurrini souligne qu’en vertu de l’hospitium publicum, il était 
d’usage que le Sénat ou l’Empereur accorde aux souverains étrangers 
un domicile à Rome même“. Et de citer plusieurs personnages qui 
bénéficiérent de ces dispositions et tout particulièrement: Prusias II, 
roi de Bithynie, qui, lors d’une visite politique, se vit attribuer une 
demeure à Rome; Cléopatre VII, laquelle, accompagnée de son frère- 
époux Ptolémée XIV, fut hébergée dans une villa de César (45 av. J.- 
C.); Ariobarzane I°" de Cappadoce qui fut chassé a plusieurs reprises 
de son royaume; Ariarathe X de Cappadoce, fils d’Ariobarzane II, 
qui fut d’abord logé par les soins du parochus publicus Sestius, avant 
d’être invité par Cicéron à venir demeurer auprès de lui”. 

A s’en rapporter au savant italien, ce serait à l’encontre de cet 
usage que le roi Tigrane, avec sa famille et sa domesticité, s’était vu 
assigner comme résidence Vignanello (Falerii), autrement dit «un 
luogo di segregazione e di relegazione» pour les rois en exil. 
H. Graillot partage la même opinion: «il y avait là [à Falerii] un 


46 G.F. GAMURRINI, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 220 sq. 

47 Cicéron, Ad Att. XIII 2a.2: Omnino eum Sestius noster, parochus publicus 
occupavit ... Verum tamen... invito eum per letteras et apud me deversetur. 

48 G.F. GAMURRINI, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 221. 
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domaine qui, vers la fin de la république, dut servir de lieu de 
relégation pour la famille royale». Cette opinion est-elle vraiment 
justifiée? 

Essayons de voir où sont allés habiter les rois et les princes orien- 
taux qui, au témoignage même des Res gestae, avaient demandé asile 
à Auguste: le parthe Tiridate; Phraate, fils de Phraate IV; Artavazd, 
roi de Médie Atropaténe; Artaxerxés, roi d’ Adiabène?0, 

D’Artaxerxés, nous ne savons rien d’autre que ce que nous en 
disent les Res gestae. En revanche, nous sommes assez bien rensei- 
gnés sur la carrière de Tiridate*!. Celui-ci se posa en compétiteur du 
roi parthe Phraate IV vers 31 av. J.-C. Mais Phraate, avec l’aide des 
Scythes, finira par avoir le dessus. C’est alors (29 av. J.-C.) que Tiri- 
date se réfugiera en Syrie où Octave lui permettra de résider. Le roi 
déchu était accompagné d’un jeune fils de Phraate IV, appelé lui aussi 
Phraate, dont il s’était emparé et qu’il remettra comme otage aux 
mains d’Auguste’?. Nous retrouvons peu après Tiridate à Rome 
même. Bientôt, il tentera de nouveau de s’emparer du pouvoir royal. 
Après une longue marche le long de l’Euphrate, il réussira à pénétrer 
dans Séleucie du Tigre où il frappera monnaie (26/25 av. 
J.-C.)**. Mais ce second règne sera de courte durée et Tiridate se verra 
contraint de demander une nouvelle fois asile à Auguste qui se trou- 
vait alors en Espagne. Tout en refusant de lui préter main forte contre 
Phraate IV, Auguste fera en sorte qu’il «soit traité avec magnificence, 
tant qu’il lui plairait de rester chez les Romains». Tout porte à croire 
que, par la suite, Tiridate II se fixera définitivement à Rome. 


4° H., GRAILLOT, op. cit. (n. 13), p. 429. 

50 Res gestae divi Augusti 32.1 ( éd. J. GAGE, p. 140): Ad me supplices confuge- 
runt reges Parthorum Tiridate[s et post]Jea Phrates regis Phratis [filiu]s, Medorum 
[Ar]tavasdes, Adiabenorum Artaxa[res].... 

5! Sur Tiridate II, cf. W.W. TARN, Tiridates II and the Young Phraates, dans 
Mélanges Glotz II, Paris 1932, p. 831-837; F. GEYER, dans RE VIA2 (1937), col. 
1439-1440 s.v. Tiridates (4); N.C. DEBEVOISE, op. cit. (n. 42), p. 135-138. 

52 Dion Cassius LI 18.3; LII 33.2; Justin XLII 5.6. 

5 Dion Cassius LIII 33.3; Justin XLII 5.7-8: Phraate IV ayant demandé à 
Auguste de lui livrer Tiridate «son esclave», l’affaire fut portée devant le Sénat qui, 
après en avoir délibérer en présence des ambassadeurs du roi des Parthes et de Tiri- 
date en personne, opposa un refus à la demande de Phraate. 

5 Cf. R.H. MCDOWELL, Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris (Univ. of Michigan 
Studies, 37), Ann Arbor 1935, p. 105. 

5 Justin XLII 5.9: ... et Tiridati, quoad manere apud Romanos vellet, opulentum 
sumptum praeberi iussit. 
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Quant a Artavazd, roi de Médie Atropatène, après s’étre réconcilié 
avec Antoine (33 av. J.-C.), il se retourna contre les Parthes qui le 
firent prisonnier. Ayant réussi à leur échapper avec son fils Ariobar- 
zane, il demanda asile 4 Auguste qui allait bientòt lui donner un 
royaume en Arménie Mineure*, Peu après sa mort (survenue en 20 
av. J.-C.), son fils Ariobarzane obtiendra, gràce à la protection de 
Rome, la couronne de Médie Atropatène à laquelle il joindra, plus 
tard, celle d’Arménie. Il aura pour successeur son propre fils, Arta- 
vazd, qui sera le dernier roi de la lignée des Atropatides à régner en 
Médie Atropatène. 

Mais les descendants de cette antique lignée orientale seront grati- 
fiés du droit de cité romaine et deux au moins d’entre eux seront 
domiciliés à Rome: C. Julius Artobarzanes, fils du roi Ariobarzane 
IP’, et C. Julius Artabasdes, fils du roi Artavazd II de Médie Atropa- 
tène et d’ Arménie®. 

C’est a Rome encore que nous trouvons les otages parthes de la 
famille des Arsacides°”. 

Dans les Res gestae, à la suite de l’énumération des rois fugitifs, 
Auguste rappelle que le roi Phraate IV lui envoya in Italiam «tous 
ses fils et ses petit-fils». Strabon nous fait connaître les noms des 
quatre fils du roi arsacide qui furent alors livrés en otages par leur 
père: Seraspadanès, Rhodaspès, Vononès et Phraate (Vononès étant 
l’aîné), auxquels s’ajoutaient deux de leurs femmes et quatre de leurs 
enfants‘!. A l’époque où écrivait l’historien-géographe, ceux de ces 
princes qui étaient encore vivants résidaient à Rome où ils étaient 


56 Dion Cassius LIV 9.2. Cf. Th. MOMMSEN, Res gestae divi Augusti, Berlin 
18837, p. 111. Sur cet Artavazd, cf. U. WILCKEN, dans RE II 1 (1895), col. 1309- 
1311 s.v. Artavasdes (2); D. MAGIE, op. cit. (n. 27), I, p. 443; II p. 1291 n. 42. 

5 R. LANCIANI, Bull. Comm. Arch. Comm. 1884, p. 4 = Chr. HULSEN, Boll. Ist. 
Corr. Arch. 1904, p. 205 = G. KABEL, IG XIV 989 = W. DITTENBERGER, OGIS I 381 
= R. CAGNAT, IGR I 68 = V. GARDTHAUSEN, dans OrientalischeStudien Th. Nöldeke, 
Giessen 1906, p. 846 = A. DEGRASSI, Bull. Comm. Arch. Comm. 1951-52, p. 88 et 
fig. 12. 

58 Chr. HULSEN, Boll. Ist. Corr. Arch. 1904, p. 204 sq. = CIL VI 32264 = IG XIV 
1634 = R. CAGNAT, JGR I 267 = H. Dessau, ILS 844 = W. DITTENBERGER, OGIS I 
380 = V. GARDTHAUSEN, dans OrientalischeStudien Th. Nôldeke, p. 846. 

5 Cf. maintenant S. ELBERN, Geiseln in Rom, Athenaeum 78 (1990), p. 112 et 
(pour les princes parthes) 122 sq. 

© Res gestae divi Augusti 32.2 (éd. J. GAGE, p. 140): [Ad] me re[x] Parthorum 
Phrates Orodis filius filios suos nepotesque [misit] in Italiam ... 

61 Strabon VI 4.2, XVI 1.28. 
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entretenus avec un train royal aux frais de 1’Etat®. Seraspadanés et 
Rhodaspès sont morts à Rome où ils ont laissé une épitaphe sur la 
Via Appia. Vononès lui aussi résida à Rome jusqu’au jour où il fut 
appelé à rentrer en possession du tròne ancestral alors occupé par 
Artaban II: nous n’entrerons pas ici dans le détail de son aventureuse 
carrière qui devait prendre fin tragiquement en 19 ap. J.-C. Mais c’est 
à Rome encore que nous retrouvons, bien des années plus tard (47 ap. 
J.-C.), son fils Meherdatès qu’une faction de la noblesse parthe récla- 
mait comme roi à la place de Gotarze II°. Meherdatés, qui assistait 
devant le Sénat à la réception des ambassadeurs parthes, fut salué par 
l’empereur Claude comme le «pupille de la Ville (Rome)» (alumnum 
Urbis), expression tout a fait significative”. 

Phraate, le plus jeune fils de Phraate IV, dut étre en principe tout 
comme ses frères domicilié à Rome; jusqu’au moment où, à la 
demande de deux grands seigneurs parthes et sur l’ordre même de 
Tibère, il se mit en route pour disputer le trône des Arsacides à Arta- 
ban II qui régnait alors. Mais Phraate devait mourir en Syrie (35 ap. 
J.-C.) avant d’avoir pu mettre ce projet à l’exécution®9, Au reste, une 
inscription nous apprend qu’au cours de son long séjour en Italie, il 
avait élevé un fanum (à la déesse Isis?) sur le territoire de Nemi®’, ce 
qui semble bien indiquer qu’il possédait un domaine en ces lieux. 
D'autre part, on a trouvé à Nemi cinq fragments de conduite d’eau en 
plomb gravées au nom de DARI REGIS, Nous avons tout d’abord été 
tentée d’identifier ce «roi Darius» avec le roi Darius de Médie Atro- 
patène qui, ayant été défait par Pompée (en 65 av. J.-C.), ne tarda pas 
à faire sa soumission au vainqueur®; son nom figurera dans la liste 
des dynastes orientaux vaincus qui sera présentée lors des cérémonies 
du troisième triomphe en septembre 617°. Darius d’Atropatène aurait 


62 Strabon XVI 1.28. Cf. S. ELBERN, Athenaeum 78 (1990), p. 113 et 516. 

6 CIL VI 1799 = V. GARDTHAUSEN, dans Orientalische Studien Th. Nöldeke, p. 
845. 

64 Tacite, Ann. XII 10-11. 

65 Tacite, Ann. XII 11.8: Hinc versus ad legatos extollit laudibus alumnum Urbis, 
spectatae ad id modestiae ... 

66 Tacite, Ann. VI 31.3-4, 32.1-4. 

67 CIL XIV 2216 = V. GARDTHAUSEN, dans Orientalische Studien Th. Nöldeke, p. 
844. Ce temple sera restauré par Hadrien 100 ans plus tard. 

68 L, MoPURGO, Nemi, NSA 1931, p. 280 n° 109 et p. 298-299. 

© Appien, Mithr. 106; Plut., Pomp. 36.2. 

7 Appien, Mithr. 117; cf. Diodore XL 4. 
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été amené a Rome en qualité d’otage ou de prisonnier comme ce fut 
le cas de bien d’autres dynastes et princes orientaux’!. Cependant la 
forme des lettres étant caractéristiques de la période impériale”, il 
s’agirait d’un Darius plus tardif, lequel ne pourrait être que ce fils 
d’Artaban II que son père livra en otage a Tibère à l’issue de son 
entrevue avec Vitellius en 37 ap. J.-C.’*: une identification qui a déjà 
été admise par A. Stein’. Il est vrai que ce Darius n’était pas roi. 
Mais ne se serait-il pas, dans son lieu d’exil, arrogé ce titre à la nou- 
velle de la mort de son père Artaban (vers 38 ap. J.-C.)? Quoi qu’il 
en soit, il semblerait qu’il y eût à Nemi ou à proximité un ou des 
domaines réservés aux princes étrangers, exilés ou otages. N’en était- 
il pas de même à Falerii Veteres où nous avons rencontré une fille du 
roi Tigrane et une regina? 

Il ressort de ces deux exemples que si Rome était le domicile 
officiel des otages et réfugiés de haut rang, ceux-ci pouvaient, dans 
certains cas, avoir des résidences en dehors de Il’ Urbs’. Est-il néces- 
saire pour autant de parler de rel&gation’°? 


x 


En bref, la dédicace à la Magna Mater, découverte il y a plus de 130 
ans sur le territoire de l’ancienne Falerii, méritait certainement 
l’étude que nous avons essayé, avec toute notre attention, de lui 


7! Selon Appien, Mithr. 117, ils auraient été au nombre de 324 (tant prisonniers 
qu’otages) au triomphe de Pompée en 61 av. J.-C. 

72 L. Mopurco, NSA 1931, p. 298-299. 

® Flavius Josèphe, Ant. Jud. XVII 103; Suétone, Caligula 19; Dion Cassius 
LIX 17.5. Cf. N.C. DEBEVOISE, op. cit. (n. 42), p. 157; A. STEIN, dans PIR? III, p. 2 
n° 10. 

™ Loc. cit. 

75 Zénobie, reine de Palmyre, devenu la prisonniére de l’empereur Aurélien en 
273, fut emmenée à Rome pour orner le triomphe du vainqueur. S’il faut en croire 
l’Historia Augusta (Tyr. trig. 30.27), par la suite, elle aurait reçu comme résidence 
une villa de Tibur (Tivoli, 35 km de Rome) où elle aurait vécu jusqu’a sa mort: cf. 
M. BESNIER, Histoire romaine IV 1, p. 221 et 242; R. HANSLIK, dans RE XA (1972), 
col. 5 s.v. Zenobia (2). Mais dans ce cas, il s’agit d’une captive. 

76 Sans doute la relegatio, dont l’introduction dans le droit pénal romain remonte 
à la législation de Sulla, était-elle fréquemment appliquée à l’époque impériale. Dans 
les cas les moins graves, elle ne pouvait entraîner qu’une interdiction temporaire de 
séjour à Rome, interdiction qui ne devait pas dépasser 10 ans en principe. Les lieux 
de rélégation étaient déterminés d’après les bornes militaires érigées sur les voies 
partant de Rome (pour toutes ces questions, cf. Th. MOMMSEN, Le droit pénal 
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consacrer. Tout d’abord, du point de vue religieux, elle est le seul 
document à attribuer a la déesse l’épithète de diacritamena qui pour- 
rait cacher une manifestation plus ou moins arménienne de ce culte, 
mais dont le sens est loin d’étre parfaitement clair. Mais ce qui fait le 
principal intérét de cette inscription, ce sont les éléments historiques 
qui s’en dégagent: la présence a Falerii, au 1° siècle ap. J.-C., de la 
famille d’un roi Tigrane d’Arménie, sinon de ce roi lui-méme: un 
état de choses qui, jusqu’à ce jour, a échappé à la plupart des spécia- 
listes et que nous regrettons de n’avoir pu mieux cerner en retrouvant 
Videntité exacte du monarque arménien, pére de la dédicante; ou 
bien Tigrane II, fils d’Artavazd II et petit-fils de Tigrane le Grand ou 
bien l’un de ses successeurs, Tigrane IV, que Tibére fit mettre à mort. 
Certains faits qui nous ont échappé ou de nouvelles découvertes dans 
le domaine épigraphique ou archéologique permettront peut-étre, 
dans l’avenir, de résoudre ce problème d’un intérét indiscutable pour 
l’histoire des rapports de l Arménie avec Rome. 
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romain, trad. franç. de G. DUQUESNE, III, Paris 1907, p. 309 sq.; G. KLEINFELLER, 
dans RE IA 1 [1914], col. 564-565; V. ZOLTAN, dans Der Kleine Pauly IV [1972], 
col. 374-375). 

En ce qui concerne notre propos, il ne pourrait s’agir que d’un simple bannisse- 
ment hors de Rome. On se demandera si cette peine ne trouverait pas une certaine 
justification au cas où Julia Ammia aurait été la fille de Tigrane IV. A la suite de la 
condamnation de ce prince à la peine capitale, sa famille serait-elle devenue suspecte 
aux yeux de Tibère qui l’aurait assignée à résidence à une certaine distance de 
Rome, afin de la tenir sous surveillance? C’est là, à notre avis, une supposition des 
plus hasardeuses. 


THE MONUMENT OF THE EQUESTRIAN OFFICER 
T. IUNIUS MONTANUS (AIJ 173 —- EMONA)* 


Piae memoriae 
Iaroslai SaSel, Emonensis 


In a number of recent contributions I have devoted attention to the 
funerary monuments of equestrian officers. A first survey focused in 
particular on the iconography of the equites who never left their 
municipium and of the knights who served the emperor throughout the 
Imperium Romanum in the militiae equestres!. In a second study the 
funerary monuments were examined of the equestrian officers from 
Italy during the late Republic and early Empire (50 BC — 100 AD)’. By 
combining the archaeological, iconographical and epigraphical ele- 
ments it has been possible to establish a typology and chronology of 
these monuments. In addition, the historical and institutional back- 
ground of the evolution could be sketched. Reference may also be 
made here to studies of the monuments of individual officersì. 


* With thanks to the NFWO/FNRS and the Center for Interdisciplinary Archae- 
ology (IUAP/PAI 28) for their subvention, and to Marjeta SASEL-Kos (Ljubljana), 
F. VAN WONTERGHEM and P. VAN DESSEL (Leuven) for their assistance. 

Note the following abbreviations: 

H. DEVIIVER, Mavors VI = The Equestrian Officers of the Roman Imperial Army, 
vol. I (Mavors. Roman Army Researches, VI), Amsterdam 1989. 

H. DEVUVER, PME = Prosopographia Militiarum Equestrium quae fuerunt ab 
Augusto ad Gallienum (Symbolae Facultatis Litterarum et Philosophiae Lovanien- 
sis, Series A/3), 4 vol., Leuven 1976-1987. 

S. DEMOUGIN, Ordre équestre = L’ordre équestre sous les Julio-Claudiens (Collec- 
tion de l’Ecole Frangaise de Rome, 108), Paris-Roma 1988. 

Journal sigla are those of L’Année Philologique. 

! H. DEVUVER, Equestrian Officers and their Monuments, in Mavors VI, p. 416- 
449. 

2 H, DEVUVER — F. VAN WONTERGHEM, The Funerary Monuments of Equestrian 
Officers of the Late Republic and Early Empire in Italy (50 B.C. — 100 A.D.), Anc- 
Soc 21 (1990), p. 59-98 (with 37 fig.). 

3 H. DEVUVER, T. Flavius Mikkalus, Ritteroffizier aus Perinthos, ZPE 64 (1986), 
p. 253-256, Taf. XIV-XV (= Mavors VI, p. 390-395); L’iconographie de la stéle 
funéraire de T. Exomnius Mansuetus, praefectus cohortis, Vallesia 42 (1987), 
p. 363-367, Pl. HA (= Mavors VI, p. 412-415); Un des monuments romains les 
plus connus de France (CIL XII 3175 + 3368), AncSoc 20 (1989), p. 221-238; The 
Monument of the Equestrian Officer Cn. Petronius Asellio (CIL XIII 6816 — Mogon- 
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This quest for monuments of equestrian officers continues and will 
take us this time to Emona. In time I hope to achieve a complete 
inventory of such monuments covering the whole of the Roman 
Empire. 

It is in this context — on which more anon — that I would like to 
situate a monument from Emona. After a closer look at the monu- 
ment, the date, the cursus honorum of the officer in question and the 
iconography can be discussed. 

The funerary stele of white limestone was found in September 
1936 in Ljubljana — ancient Emona — as the cover of a late classi- 
cal sarcophagus (fig. 1). At present the stone is in the small park 
behind the Roman town wall. At the bottom the bas-relief is set 
between two smooth pilasters. Its lower part is broken off. Its dimen- 
sions are 1,65 m high, 0,76 m wide, and 0,22 m deep. The height of 
the letters is 0,10 — 0,075 m. 

The stele was published immediately by B. Saria in 19374; the 
inscription was also included among the Antike Inschriften aus 
Jugoslavien (1938): ALJ I, p. 78-79, no. 173°. 

Let us first discuss the cursus honorum given in the inscription 
(fig. 2) on the monument, and thereafter deal with the broken 
bas-relief. 

T(itus) - Iunius - D(ecimi) - f(ilius) 
Ani(ensi tribu) - Montanus 

tr(ibunus) - mil(itum) - VI - praef(ectus) 
equit(um) - VI - praef(ectus) 

fabr(um) - II - pro - leg(ato) - II 


The T of Titus), the I of mil(itum), the T of equit(um) are cut 
larger and the N+T of Montanus form a ligature. 


tiacum), AncSoc 22 (1991), p. 245-254, 7 fig.; The Monument of an Equestrian Offi- 
cer (?) from Potoevio, Pannonia Superior, in Festschrift J. Fitz (forthcoming); see 
F. VAN WONTERGHEM, Monumento funerario di un “tribunus militum” a Corfinio, 
in Acta Archaeologica Lovaniensia 21 (1982), p. 99-125. 

4 B. SARIA, Vojaski nagrobni napis iz Emone, Kronika Slovenskih Mest 4 (1937), 
p. 46-48. 

5 Antike Inschriften aus Jugoslavien, Heft. 1. Noricum und Pannonia Superior, 
bearb. von V. HOFFILLER — B. SARIA, Zagreb 1938, p. 78-79 no. 173; B. SARIA, Lau- 
reae Aquincenses 1 (1938), p. 253; ID., Nouvelles inscriptions (extrait du Bulletin de 
l’Association du Musée de Slovénie 18, 1937), Ljubljana 1937, p. 134 = AE 1938, 
173. 
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Fig. 1. 


The monument of T. Iunius Montanus (AJJ 173 — Emona — Ljubljana) 
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Fig. 2. 


Detail of Fig. 1: the inscription (A/J 173) 
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The career of the officer mentioned is typical of the very early 
Principate and is surely to be dated before Claudiusf. Indeed, the 
units in which T. Iunius Montanus served — legio, ala — are not 
identified by name, which is characteristic of that period”. T. Iunius 
Montanus fulfilled the core of the later tres militiae: tr(ibunus) 
mil(itum) (legionis), praef(ectus) equit(um) (alae); the praefectura 
cohortis — from Claudius on the militia prima — is still missing 
here. 

The indication of the duration of the appointments is an element 
that dates the inscription with certainty before Claudius’: tr. mil. VI 
(i.e. per annos sex), praef. equit. VI (i.e. per annos sex), praef. fabr. 
II (i.e. per annos duos). After Claudius the average duration of a mili- 
tia would drop to 3 years. 

In this early period the praefectura fabrum!° may still have had a 
military significance. The post could be held between or after the 
militiae!!. The praefectura fabrum was not included by Claudius 
among the militiae equestres, and from then on attached to the person 
of an emperor, a consul, a provincial governor!?. It became a prelim- 
inary stage, as it were, to the militiae equestres'?. In addition, there 
was the praefectura fabrum in a municipal context! 

The title pro legato is attested from Augustus to the mid-third cen- 
tury AD". J. Šašel rightly draws a distinction between the Augustan 
pro legato! — to which T. Iunius Montanus surely belonged — and 


6 H. Devuver, PME I, IV Suppl. I, 1148; S. DEMOUGIN, Ordre équestre, p. 322, 
335, 354, 619, 829 no. 266. 

? H. Devuver, Suétone, Claude, 25, et les milices équestres, AncSoc 1 (1970), 
p- 69-81 (= Mavors VI, p. 16-28, esp. 17-18). 

8 H. DEVIIVER, art. cit. (n. 7). 

° Duration of service: H. DEVIVER, art. cit. (n. 7), p. 78-79 (= Mavors VI, p. 25- 
26; cf. p. 52, 152, 312) 

10 For the praefectura fabrum see B. DoBson, The ‘Praefectus Fabrum’ in the 
Early Principate, in Britain and Rome, Kendal 1966, p. 61-84; D.B. SADDINGTON, 
Praefecti Fabrum of the Julio-Claudian Period, in Festschrift A. Betz, Wien 1985, 
p. 529-546; R. SABLAYROLLES, Les ‘praefecti fabrum’ de Narbonnaise, RAN 77 
(1984), p. 239-247. 

1 H, DEVUVER, PME II, Indices, p. 1254-1255. 

12 H, DEVIVER, AncSoc 22 (1991), p. 245-254. 

13 H, DEVUVER, art. cit. (n. 7). 

4 See e.g. G. ALFOLDY, Die ‘Valerii’ in Poetovio, Arheološki Vestnik 15/16 
(1964-65), p. 137-144; ID., Epigraphica, Situla 8 (1965), p. 93-112, esp. p. 99-103. 

'S J. SASEL, Pro legato, Chiron 4 (1974), p. 467-477. 

16 J, SASEL, art. cit. (n. 15), p. 469: «1. Die augusteische Gruppe». 
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the later instances of the titulature. We will confine ourselves here to 
the first (Augustan) group of officers with the title pro legato; for the 
later cases the study of J. Šašel can be consulted. 

The Augustan pro legato officers!” were all active in the Illyrico- 
Dalmatian and Alpine areas. The post had an administrative, mili- 
tary-technical significance. After Augustus the military governance 
of these territories was replaced by a civil provincial administration. 
The legions and auxilia were gradually withdrawn and transferred to 
more peripheral frontier regions. The pro legato operated in this 
intermediate phase and no longer appears in the area mentioned after 
Augustus. T. Iunius Montanus belongs as pro legato to this Augustan 
group. He died while on active duty as pro legato in the region over 
which he was appointed'®. 

The entire career of T. Iunius Montanus is to be situated during 
Augustus’ reign. 

The iconography of the funerary stele of T. Iunius Montanus has 
sometimes been pointed out, but without its meaning being correctly 
grasped!”. In most cases only the inscription is cited or discussed, 
without any reference to the iconography’; only in the recent work 
of Th. Schäfer”! do we find a mention of the iconography of the 
grave stele in a footnote”. 

On the lower, broken part of the stele one can see a corona and 
half of a parma. The corona, presumably of oak leaves, may allude 
to a military decoration awarded to T. Iunius Montanus: corona 
civica or aurea”. Or is it the corona worn at the transvectio equitum 
as symbol of the equestrian order”? The parma, probably over two 
crossed hastae, is certainly intended as the parma equestris, the pri- 
mary mark of the equestrian officers in this period. 


17 See the list in J. SASEL, art. cit. (n. 15), p. 470 nos. 1-6; see also H. DEVIJVER, 
PME II, T26; I, IV Suppl. I, 1148; I, IV Suppl. I, B13; II, Inc. 89. 

18 J. SASEL, art. cit. (n. 15), p. 469. 

19 B. SARIA, art. cit. (n. 4). 

20 See e.g. V. HOFFILLER — B. SARL, AJJ I 173; B. SARIA, artt. citt. (n. 5). 

21 T. SCHÄFER, Imperii insignia: sella curulis und fasces. Zur Repräsentation 
römischer Magistrate, Mainz 1989. 

22 T. SCHÄFER, op. cit. (n. 21), p. 342 n. 721; see also p. 312 n. 520. 

23 Valerie A. MAxFIELD, The Military Decorations of the Roman Army, London 
1981, p. 62, 73, 160-161. 

24 H, DEVIJVER, Mavors VI, p. 412. 
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This symbolism of the equestrian officers in Italy has been dealt 
with in a previous contribution”. In Mogontiacum (Germania), too, 
the parma equestris is encountered on the monument of an equestrian 
officer, Cn. Petronius Asellio?9: his career — trib(unus) militum, 
praef(ectus) equit(um), praef(ectus) fabrum Ti(berii) Caesaris” — 
also belongs to the Augustan period and strongly resembles that of T. 
Iunius Montanus. The palaeography of the two inscriptions is also 
very similar”. T. Iunius Montanus died while on active duty as pro 
legato at Emona, Cn. Petronius Asellio died at Mogontiacum as 
praefectus fabrum Tiberii Caesaris. Asellio was surely an Italian, 
probably from Arretium, and may not have been buried in Mogonti- 
acum. His monument there was more than likely a cenotaph, like the 
famous monument for Drusus in the same town”. Likewise, the 
monument of T. Iunius Montanus in Emona was in my opinion a 
cenotaph. The status of Emona in this period is far from clear: was it 
a colonia, Italian territory, or did it enjoy a special charter*”? 

The origo of T. Iunius Montanus has recently been viewed in a 
new perspective!. The officer seems to have been a native of 
Alexandria Troas, Asia. A presumed grandson, also called T. Iunius 
Montanus, is attested there: 


T. Iunio C.f. Ani(ensi tribu) Montano | III vir(o) a(ere) a(rgento) a(uro) 
f(lando) f(eriundo), tr(ibuno) | mil(itum) leg(ionis) V Mac(edonicae), 
q(uaestori) | Ponti et Bithyniae, | tr(ibuno) pl(ebis), pr(aetori), sodali 
Titio, | proco(n)s(uli) provinc(iae) Sicilia[e] | co(n)s(uli), | patrono colo- 
niae | decreto d(ecurionum). 


He is identical with the consul suffectus of 1 May to 30 June of the 
year 813°. The senatorial career of the grandson T. Iunius Montanus 


2 H, DEVIJVER — F. VAN WONTERGHEM, art. cit. (n. 2), p. 94. 

26 H, DEVIVER, AncSoc 22 (1991), p. 245-254. 

27 CIL XII 6816; H. DEVIJvER, PME II, IV Suppl. I, P21. 

28 H, DEVUVER, AncSoc 22 (1991), p. 245-254. 

2 H.G. FRENZ, Drusus Maior und sein Monument zu Mainz, JRGZ 32 (1985), p. 
394-421. 

30) J, SASEL, Zur Rekrutierung der Prätorianer, Historia 21 (1972), p. 474-480; 
ID., Zur verwaltungstechnischen Zugehörigkeit Emonas, AArchHung 41 (1989), p. 
169-174, esp. p. 170 n. 6: «T. Iunius Montanus und Emona»; ID., art. Emona, in RE 
Suppl. XI (1968), col. 540-578. 

3! G.E. BEAN, New Inscriptions, in J.M. Cook, The Troad, Oxford 1973, p. 411 
no. 49 = AE 1973, 500; H. DEVUVER, PME I, 1148. 

32 CIL VI 328 = ILS 3434 (Acta fratrum Arvalium); PIR V? 781, p. 341. 
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can be read elsewhere*?; here we will dwell for a moment on the 
origo of the family, Alexandria Troas, Asia*. 

In an extensive survey of the equestrian officers from the eastern 
part of the Roman Empire, T. Iunius Montanus can be seen in a 
broader context. 

Six equestrian officers are known from the Augustan colonia 
Augusta (Alexandria) Troas. A striking fact is that all belong to the 
period Augustus—Vespasian. Thereafter we have no trace of further 
officers from this Augustan colonia. 


1. C. Antonius M.f. Volt(inia) Rufus 


(H. Devijver, PME I, IV. Suppl. I, A143; S. Demougin, Ordre 
équestre, p. 349-350, p. 536, p. 702, p. 841 no. 624): 


divi Iuli flamen, flamen divi Aug(usti) col(oniae) Cl(audiae) 
Aprensis et col(oniae) Iul(iae) Philippensis, eorundem et prin- 
ceps, item col(oniae) Iul(iae) Parianae, trib. mil. coh. XXXII 
volun(tariorum) (sc. c.R.; Pannonia), trib. mil. leg. XIII 
Gem(inae) (Pannonia), praef. equit. alae I Scubulorum (Pan- 
nonia) — aet. Neronis. 


2. C. Fabricius C.f. Ani(ensi) Tuscus 


(H. Devijver, PME I, IV Suppl. I, F18; S. Demougin, Ordre 
équestre, p. 322, p. 335, p. 337, p. 347, p. 354, p. 828 no. 216; 


3 W. Eck, Jahres- und Provinzialfasten der senatorischen Statthalter von 69/70 
bis 138/139, Chiron 13 (1983), p. 203 n. 578; B.E. THOMASSON, Laterculi praesidum 
I, Göteborg 1984, 3 no. 14, 219 no. 84; B. RÉMY, Les carrières sénatoriales dans les 
provinces romaines d’Anatolie au Haut-Empire (31 av. J.-C. — 284 ap. J.-C.) (Pont- 
Bithynie, Galatie, Cappadoce, Lycie-Pamphylie et Cilicie) (Varia Anatolica, I), 
Istanbul-Paris 1989, p. 83-84 no. 64. 

34 H, HALFMANN, Die Senatoren aus dem östlichen Teil des Imperium Romanum 
bis zum Ende des 2. Jahrhunderts n.Chr. (Hypomnemata, 58), Gottingen 1979, p. 
103 nos. 6, 6a; ID., Ascesa al senato e rapporti con i territori d’origine: Die Sena- 
toren aus den kleinasiatischen Provinzen des römischen Reiches von 1. bis 3. 
Jahrhundert (Asia, Pontus-Bithynia, Lycia-Pamphylia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cili- 
cia), in Epigrafia e ordine senatorio II, Tituli 5 (1982), p. 603-650, esp. p. 606, 627; 
S. DEMOUGIN, Uterque ordo. Les rapports entre l’ordre sénatorial et l’ordre 
équestre sous les Julio-Claudiens, in Epigrafia e ordine senatorio II, Tituli 4 (1982), 
p. 73-104, esp. p. 102 no. 23. 

35 H. DEVUVER, Equestrian Officers from the East, in The Defence of the Roman 
and Byzantine East, ed. by Ph. FREEMAN — D. KENNEDY (British Institute of Archae- 
ology at Ankara Monograph , 8 — British Archaeological Reports International 
Series, 297), Oxford 1986, p. 109-225, esp. p. 124 no. 57, 129-130, 144, 148. 
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V.A. Maxfield, op. cit. (n. 23), p. 161; D.B. Saddington, The 
Development of the Roman Auxiliary Forces from Caesar to 
Vespasian (49 B.C.- A.D. 79), Harare 1982, p. 57, p. 82): 


II vir, augur, praef. cohort. Apulae (sc. c.R.; sc. ad Alexandriam 
Troadem) et operum quae in colonia iussu Augusti facta sunt, 
trib. mil. leg. IH Cyr(enaicae) VIII (sc. per annos VIII; Aegyp- 
tus), trib(unus) dilectus ingenuorum quem Romae habuit Augus- 
tus et Ti(berius) Caesar, praef. fabr(um) HII (sc. per annos III), 
praef. equit. alae praet(oriae) INI (sc. per annos INI; Germania), 
hasta pura et corona aurea donatus est a Germanico Caesare 
Imp(eratore) bello Germanico, d(ecreto) d(ecurionum) — aet. 
Augusti. 


T. Iunius D.f. Ani(ensi) Montanus 
Q. Lollius Q.f. Ani(ensi) Fronto 


(H. Devijver, PME II, IV Suppl. I, L26; S. Demougin, Ordre 
équestre, p. 354, p. 846 no. 742; Y. Le Bohec, L’ala Flavia ou 
ala I Flavia Numidica (Notes et Documents XI), Libya Antiqua 
15-16, 1978-79, p. 139-151, p. 142, p. 147: aet. Flaviorum; Id., 
La troisiéme légion Auguste, Paris 1989, p. 136-137; Id., Les 
unités auxiliaires de l’armée romaine en Afrique Proconsulaire 
et Numidie sous le Haut-Empire, Paris 1989, p. 29): 

trib. mil. leg. III Aug(ustae) (Africa), praef. fabr(um) tert(io) (sc. 
proconsulis Africae), praef. equitum alae Numid(icae) (Africa), 
II vir, pont(ifex); civitates XX XXIII ex provinc(ia) Africa quae 
sub eo censae sunt — aet. Augusti/Tiberii vel aet. Flaviorum? 


[C. N]orbanus C.f. Ani(ensi) [Qu]adratus 


(H. Devijver, PME IV Suppl. I, N12ter; S. Demougin, Ordre 
équestre, p. 831 no. 334): 


prim(us) pil(us), [trilb(unus) milittum) (sc. legionis), 
praef(ectus) castr(orum), augur, II vir — ca. a. 30-40. 

L. Vinuleius Pataecius 

(H. Devijver, PME II, IV Suppl. I, V118; D.B. Saddington, op. 
cit., p. 71): 

ETAPYOG OTELPNG, yerdiapyog AEyLO@voc EKtNS (sc. 
legio VI Victrix; Hispania), Emapyoc ELANG, énitponoc 
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Adtokpätopos Kaicapog Odeotaciavod LeBaotod 
grapyetòv Außüng, Aoiac, Opdkng (proc. Imp. Caes. 
Vespasiani Aug. Africae, sc. Proconsularis, Asiae, Thraciae), — 
militiis perfunctus sit aet. Neronis. 


Four officers (nos. 2, 3, 4, 5) mention the tribus of the colonia 
Augusta Troas, namely the Aniensis. They seem to have belonged to 
the initial nucleus of Italian immigrants. Two officers attested in 
Pergamon under Augustus presumably also belong to this circle of 
Italian colonists. In any event they are members of the tribus Anien- 
sis: T. Aufidius T.f. Ani(ensi) Balbus’, trib(unus) mil(itum) 
Alexandr(eiae) ad Aegypt(um) leg(ionis) XXII (Deiotarianae) ann(is) 
VIII, and his father T. Aufidius T.f. Ani(ensi) Spinter?’, tr(ibunus) 
mil(itum) in Hispania leg(ionis) IIII (Macedonicae) an(nis) V. All 
inscriptions are in Latin with the exception of no. 6 which is in Greek 
as it was erected in honour of L. Vinuleius Pataecius by the boule 
and demos of Ilium. 

These colonists, unlike the native equites of Asia, were true viri 
militares. The autochthonous knights were usually content with the 
more administrative function of legionary tribune as their only 
militia in a Greek-speaking province of the East. The Italian 
colonists, on the other hand, held several militiae in the Eastern as 
well as Western sectors of the Empire*. 

It is rather exceptional that we are able to place the monument and 
inscription of a single equestrian officer in such a broad historical 
context. Prosopography, which is not an end in itself, is still an irre- 
placable means thereto. 
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36 H. DEVIVER, PME I, IV Suppl. I, A196; S. DEMOUGIN, Ordre équestre, p. 315, 
825 no. 130; M. Mirkovic, Die Tribus der römischen Soldaten, in Studien Militär- 
grenzen Roms HI, 1986, p. 750-754, esp. p. 751-752: three Aufidii, milites legionis 
XXII Deiotarianae, presumably received the citizenship through the intercession of 
T. Aufidius Balbus, tribune of the same legion. 

37 H., DEVUVER, PME I, IV Suppl. I, A199; S. DEMouGIN, Ordre équestre, p. 539, 
702, 823 no. 57. 

38 H. DEVIVER, art. cit. (n. 35), p. 129-130, 143, 144, 148-149. 
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For all the complaints of Paul (/Cor 5.1 etc.), the early Christians do 
not seem to have been excessively libidinous, nor were their vices 
crueller than the fashion of the day. One cannot therefore fail to be 
struck by the gravity of the charges which the pagans are said to have 
levelled at them as a ground of persecution: 
Tpia éntpnpifovotv muiv éyKAjpata, Gedtynta, Ovéotera 
deinva, Oiditodgiovg uigetc. 


They press three charges against us: atheism, Thyestean banquets and 
Oedipodal unions. 


(Athenagoras, Legatio 3.1) 


These instruments of scandal were already gathering rust. Justin 
knows the tales of cannibalism, Tatian spurns them, Christians on the 
rack assured the governor of Bithynia that they ate none but wholesome 
foods!. Sexual promiscuity was widely alleged, and want of evidence 
multiplied conjectures; apologists who wrote (and read) in Latin found 
the same sketch of themselves, but drawn with an even freer hand’: 


infans a tirunculo farris superficie quasi ad innoxios ictus provocato 
caecis occultisque vulneribus occiditur; huius, proh nefas! sitienter 
sanguinem lambunt, huius certatim membra dispertiunt, hac foederan- 
tur hostia... Ad epulas solemni die coeunt, cum omnibus liberis, 
sororibus, matribus: sexus omnis homines et omnis aetatis. 


An infant’s skin is covered in flour, and a young lad, incited as though 
to harmless blows, causes his death with secret wounds. The infant’s 
blood — oh, horror of it! — they lap up thirstily, they dismember his 
body, they are polluted by this victim... At meals on a holy day they 
have sexual intercourse, with all the children, sisters, mothers — people 
of every sex and every age. 


(Minucius Felix, Octavius 9) 


* Journal abbreviations are those of L’Année Philologique. 

! Justin, Apol. I 26.7; Tatian, Oratio ad Graecos 25.3; Pliny, Epist. 96. 

> The satire in the Octavius is generally held to originate with Fronto, who is Cirten- 
sis noster at 9.6 and named at 31.2. See further P. FRASINETTI, L’orazione di Fron- 
tone contro i cristiani, Giornale italiano di Filologia classica 3 (1949), p. 238-254; 
G.W. CLARKE, Four Passages of Minucius Felix, in Kyriakon. Festschrift Johannes 
Quasten, Miinster 1970, p. 502-504. 
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veni, demerge ferrum in infantem nullius inimicum, nullius reum, 
omnium filium ... piaculum enim admiseris, nisi incestum feceris. 


Come, plunge your sword into an infant who is no-one’s enemy, the 
culprit of no crime, the son of all ... for you will be guilty of sacrilege, 
if you do not commit the monstrous deed. 


(Tertullian, Apologeticus 8.2) 


ceterum quam vanum est profanos scire quod nesciat sacerdos? tacent 
igitur, et accepto ferunt, et nihil tragoediae Thyestae vel Oedipodis 
erumpunt. 


Yet how vain is it that profane men should know what is unknown to 
the priest! Therefore they keep silence, and impart it to the initiate, and 
nothing transpires about these Thyestean and Oedipodal tragedies! 


(Tertullian, Ad nationes I 7.23) 


The Christians were atheists because they did not acknowledge the 
divinity of the civic pantheon or comply with worship’. It will not be 
maintained that the rest of the indictment could be true of any Chris- 
tian society. Even if there were Gnostics who were so emancipated 
from the elements of the cosmos as to emancipate their bodies from 
the Law, their catholic adversaries do not mention anthropophagy or 
incest in the most speculative accounts of their transgressions. 
At least these crimes were not alleged by any before Epiphanius, and 


this praetorian of a late orthodoxy cannot stand as an authority on his 


own. 


An explanation advanced by Robert Grant is that the pagans were 
misled by shadowy notices of the Christian Eucharist. Much speaks 


3 For the charge see Justin, Apol. I 6.1, 13.1, etc. On its ground see G.E.M. DE 
STE-CROIX, Why were the Early Christians persecuted?, P & P 1963, p. 6-38; 
R. Lane Fox, Pagans and Christians, Harmondsworth 1986, p. 425-428. 

4 See S. BENKO, The Libertine Gnostic Sects of the Phibionites according to Epipha- 
nius, VChr 21 (1967), p. 103-119. It seems to me that too much credence is given to 
the Fathers’ accounts of heresy in Benko’s Pagan Rome and the Early Christians, 
London 1985, p. 54-78, and also in A. HENRICHS, Pagan Ritual and the Alleged 
Crimes of the Early Christians, in Kyriakon. Festschrift Johannes Quasten, p. 18 ff. 
Justin, though endeavouring to deflect the pagan charges against the heretics, does 
not pretend to have certain information at Apol. I 26, and his doubts are perhaps 
repeated by Irenaeus at Adversus haereses I 25.5 (an obscure passage). 

5 R.M. GRANT, Charges of ‘Immorality’ against Various Religious Groups in Anti- 
quity, in R. VAN DEN BROEK—M.J. VERMASEREN (eds.), Essays on Gnosticism and 
Hellenistic Religions, Leiden 1981, p. 160-170. 
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for this theory, since it turns upon a rite which was peculiar to the 
sect and almost calculated to provoke misunderstanding. The Church 
which ate the flesh and drank the blood of its promised child might 
have appeared to fall little short of the enormities of Thyestes, and it 
is easy to guess what calumnies would take root in the minds of those 
who heard that the salutations of the Christians at their agapai or 
love-feasts were cemented by a kiss’. Were not the Christian meals 
an early object of suspicion, and does not Tertullian say that the 
indiscriminate use of the title ‘brethren’ was construed as an admis- 
sion of corporate vice’? 

Logical though it seems, this thesis falters at the bar of history. The 
practice and theology of the Eucharist were not known antecedently 
to Pliny, for the superstitio vana et immodica of his victims had to be 
exposed by torture. Athenagoras is answering popular calumny, but 
popular information is unlikely to have exceeded that of Celsus, who 
appears to have said nothing of the Last Supper. The name of 
brethren did provoke indignant misconstructions, but our evidence 
does not show that these were prurient. Plotinus remonstrates against 
the extension of the term ‘brethren’ to the ignorant and vulgar by the 
Gnostics when they deny it to the sun (Enneads II 9.18.16-20), but it 
is in another chapter that he enjoins them, as despisers of the body, to 
forsake the love of women and of boys (II 9.17.27-28). 

In any case the love of women is not a social vice, although it 
might be deemed a frailty in philosophers. Homosexual practices 
were repugnant to Plotinus (Porphyry, VP 15), but they do not con- 
stitute incest, and the brotherly endearments would have furnished no 
occasion for a libel on the women of the sect. The pagans knew so 
little that we must guess that the defamation of Christianity took less 


€ S. BENKO, op. cit. (n. 4), p. 79-102, illustrates the importance of the kiss in the 
Christian ceremony, but does not show that the pagans were acquainted with the 
practice. 

? Tertullian, Apologeticus 39.8ff. At the end he vents his irony on the pagan impu- 
tations of a coitio illicita; but his statement that the word dilectio (Latin for agape) 
indicates the purpose of the feast does not persuade me, as it does Grant, that pagans 
knew this name or had observed the Christian kiss. 

8 On Pliny’s Letter 96 see A.N. SHERWIN-WHITE, The Letters of Pliny, Oxford 1966, 
p. 690-710; S. BENKO, Pagan Criticism of Christianity, in ANRW II 23.2 (1980), p. 
1068-1076. As A. HENRICHS, art. cit. (n. 4), observes, the answers of the Christians 
show that suspicions were entertained about their meals, but not that any iniquity had 
yet been specified. 
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hold on what was known than on what was left to be imagined; the 
brethren were not so guilty in what they did as in what they shunned. 

That is to say that Délger was correct to surmise that pagan con- 
troversialists were filling a lacuna in their knowledge of Christian 
practices, just as they were wont to attribute every peculiarity to 
barbarians, every iniquity to the Bacchants, every vice to the misan- 
thropy of the Jews’. From Justin we learn that Christians were 
derided as barbarians’, from Pliny that the magistrates expected 
them to be Bacchants!!, and from almost every source that their 
Jewish pedigree was notorious, and all the more discreditable for 
having been betrayed!?. 

Even to say, however, that the Church incurred the obloquy that 
attached to all foreign thoughts and strange religions is not to have 
found a precedent for the most heinous imputations. Délger looked 
for parallels to the Christian sacrifices in the nefarious oaths reput- 
edly administered by conspirators!, in literary accounts of necro- 
mancy and in the horrors which were reported of the Jews. All of 
these yield cases of infanticide, none of incest, and none explain why 
the Christians were supposed to murder infants at their feasts. Pliny 
extorted knowledge of a Christian sacramentum, but does not state 
that he had previously heard of such a covenant, and our sources do 
not tell us that the object of the «Thyestean banquets» was to seal 
it'*, Magic, indeed, was an unwholesome art in which the Christians 
were believed (and not without cause) to be proficient, but again we 
are not told that it was supposed to be a concomitant of meals!. 


° F. DOLGER, Sacramentum infanticidii, Antike und Christentum 4 (1934), p. 188- 
228. 

10 Apol. I 7.3, 46.3, 60.11; cf. Tatian, Oratio 1.1 etc. 

!! R.M. GRANT, Pliny and the Christians, HThR 41 (1948), p. 273-274; against 
which see A.N. SHERWIN-WHITE, op. cit. (n. 8), p. 692 and 705. But, while the par- 
allels do not suffice to prove dependence, the suppression of the Bacchanals 
remained the classic precedent for religious persecution: see Tertullian, Apologeticus 
6.7 and Cicero, De legibus 11.37. 

12 See e.g. Origen, Contra Celsum 1; A. HENRICHS, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 23-24; S. 
BENKO, ANRW II 23.2 (1980), p. 1064-1065 on Tacitus, Annales XV 44. 

13 See e.g. Dio Cassius XXXVII 30; Plutarch, Cic. 10.4. 

14 On the sacramentum see A.N. SHERWIN-WHITE, op. cit. (n. 8), p. 706, and for the 
meaning ‘oath’ see Pliny, Epist. 29.2. Whatever his informants said, is is clear that 
the governor understood it to signify an oath. 

!5 On accusations of magic see Matthew 9.34 = Luke 11.15; Justin, Apol. I 26 and 
30; Tertullian, Apologeticus 23-24; Origen, Contra Celsum 6.41 etc. 
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Cannibalism in desperate straits and murder with added cruelties in 
pursuance of a festival are ascribed to the Egyptians and the Jews, 
but these offerings are not said to be regular or young'®. 

Albert Henrichs seeks the prototype in Greek romance, and above 
all in the fragments of the sensational Phoinikika ascribed to one 
Lollianus!. In this a band of villains seals a compact by extracting and 
devouring certain organs from an incinerated child. The crime is an 
abuse of the devotions paid to Bacchus and Demeter, and there is 
therefore all the more reason to compare it with the infamies told of 
Christians; but chronology is uncertain, the evidence is silent once 
again with regard to incest, and it still remains to ask why these atroc- 
ities should be foisted on the Christians when other cults were spared. 

Incest (like infanticide) would evoke more horror than any sin 
imputed to the Bacchants, who, though they are said by Livy to have 
sanctioned every crime in nightly orgies, are not revealed by his tes- 
timony to be guilty of more than poisoning, murder and homosexual 
intercourse (XXXIX 13.6). Tacitus says of Jews that there was noth- 
ing forbidden among them, but does not go on to surmise what was 
permitted (Histories V 5.3); even when it is said of alien rites that 
they exclude no form of iniquity, neither Oedipodal marriages nor 
Thyestean banquets are attested, greatly though such unnatural 
performances would exacerbate the breach of moral law. This essay 
suggests that Thyestean banquets and Oedipodal conjugations were 
maliciously inferred from that disdain for social usages which, 
though it was not peculiar to the Christians, was in them most osten- 
tatious, and was expressed in two most public shows of abstinence — 
from the altar and from the bed. 

1. Sacrifice was a ritual which Christians thought it blasphemous to 
tolerate and pagans superstitious to avoid. The commonest ground of 
execution, in life as in martyrology, was refusal to comply with the cult 
of idols, and, from Stephen on, the ground of this refusal was a convic- 
tion that there is one God, who cannot be either housed or represented 
in the work of human hands. Persecution fell upon the Church under 


16 Dio Cassius XLII 26.2 and LXVIII 32.1-2; Josephus, Contra Apionem II 91-96 (a 
Greek victim in the Temple). 

17 Art. cit. (n. 4). For text of the fragments see A. HENRICHS, Die Phoinikika des Lol- 
lianus, Bonn 1972; English translation by G.N. SANDY in B. REARDON (ed.), Col- 
lected Ancient Greek Novels, Berkeley 1989, p. 809-812. 
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Diocletian, Decius and Valerian, and in every case the omen was an 
edict of subscription to a mystery in which no-one but the Christians 
believed!8. Within the Church abstention was enforced by the proscrip- 
tion even of what was sold in shambles after sacrifice, and this law was 
so notorious that the eating of such remnants was surmised to have been 
the motive for the expulsion of Peregrinus from the Church!9. 

Modern scholars have noted that two forms of sacred diet were 
incompatible with the usual civic rites. There were some — the 
Pythagoreans and the Orphics — who decried the use of meat at any 
meal and hence prohibited sacrifice; on the other side were Bac- 
chants, who sought the cover of the wilderness, and were said to 
cement their orgies there by the rending and devouring of a live 
beast. Indeed, the beast was poor fare, if the fate of the Theban 
Pentheus does not belie the origins of the ritual; for this, like the dis- 
memberment of Orpheus at the behest of Dionysus, may imply that 
there were occasions when the victim of their frenzy was a man?!. 

If these reports are spurious, they illustrate the propensity of the 
ancients to invent where they were forbidden to observe. Détienne sug- 
gests that the Orphics sought to dissociate themselves from the atroci- 
ties of Bacchants by inventing the myth of Dionysus-Zagreus, in which 
the god himself is torn asunder”. If that was their intention, it did not 
succeed, at least for their Pythagorean cousins: the mere neglect of the 
public ceremony was enough to induce suspicions that the recusant was 
uncommonly depraved. The Pythagoreans of Cicero’s day were con- 
spicuous by their abstinence from sacrifice, or at least by their attempt 
to restrict its cruelties”. It is evident that the orator, who knew the 
Pythagoreans by acquaintance, knew also what false notions an 
unfriendly and ignorant audience would conspire with him to believe: 


'8 For a recent treatment see M. SORDI, The Christians and the Roman Empire, Lon- 
don 1986, p. 96-132, though the earlier chapters of this work are marred by exces- 
sive credulity. 

!9 See De morte Peregrini 16 and n. 33 below. For the proscription of ei6@0X60vta 
see Revelation 2.14; Justin, Dialogus 34.8; Irenaeus, Adv. haer. I 26.3. 

20 M. DÉTIENNE, Culinary Practice and the Spirit of Sacrifice, in J.-P. VERNANT-M. 
DETIENNE, The Cuisine of Sacrifice among the Greeks, Chicago 1989, p. 1-20. 

2! See E.R. Dopps, Euripides. Bacchae, Oxford 1960, p. xxv-xxviii and n. 22 below. 
2 M. DETIENNE, Dionysus Slain, Baltimore 1979, p. 68-94. For criticism of both 
Dodds and Détienne see A. HENRICHS, Loss of Self, Suffering, Violence: the Modern 
View of Dionysus from Nietzsche to Girard, HSPh 88 (1984), p. 205-240. 

23 See the dedication to Nigidius Figulus in the proem to his translation of the 
Timaeus. 
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volo ut mihi respondeas tu, qui te Pythagoreum soles dicere et hominis 
doctissimi nomen tuis inmanibus et barbaris moribus praetendere, quae 
te tanta pravitas mentis tenuerit, qui tantus furor, ut cum inaudita ac 
nefaria sacra susceperis, cum inferorum animas elicere, cum puerorum 
extis deos manis mactare soleas, auspicia ... contempseris ... 


I want you to answer me, you who are accustomed to call yourself a 
Pythagorean, and use the name of a most learned man to veil your 
savage and barbarous customs: what is this great depravity of mind that 
has seized you, what is this great madness, that, when you have 
performed unheard-of and wicked rituals, when you are in the habit of 
calling up the souls of those below, and of appeasing departed spirits 
with children’s entrails, you make light ... of auspices? 


(In Vatinium 14) 


The burden of this question, and its sequel, is that Vatinius is no true 
Pythagorean; but Cicero appeals to the common prejudice that anyone 
who pretends to more religion than his neighbours is a hypocrite, and 
that a hypocrite is capable of all that he professes to abhor. I have argued 
elsewhere that the same insinuation is to be met with in Lucretius”*, the 
contemporary of Cicero. If such rumours touched Pythagoreans, who 
were Greeks of ancient pedigree and sometimes men of consular dis- 
tinction, what was to be said of men whose creed was novel and of alien 
provenance, while their lives were voluntarily obscure? 

The banquets of Thyestes, possible in Argos only as the fulfilment 
of a curse already uttered, were revolting to Greek sentiment, but 
myth and legend tell us that such feats polluted Scythia and Persia, 
Lycaonia and Thrace. The bigotry of Greece was apt to credit all 
enormities to barbarians, in defence not only of custom, but of trade. 
The silversmiths of Ephesus, we remember, are reported to have 
sustained their agitation for a day when they discovered that their 
markets had already been reduced by the first conversions from 
idolatry (Acts 19.23-24). In time no riot was needed to alert the 
Roman magistrate, and Pliny, having made the Christians choose 
between death and sacrifice, is proud to observe that his measures 
have restored the emoluments of pagan shrines: 


24 M.J. EDWARDS, Lucretius, Empedocles and Epicurean Polemics, A & A 35 
(1989), p. 104-115, with respect to De rerum natura II 41-54 and Empedocles F115 
DK. 

25 See Herodotus I 73 on the Scythians and I 119 on Harpagus; the stories of Lycaon 
and of Tereus are too well-known to require citation. 
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neque civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam atque agros superstitionis istius 
contagio pervagata est; quae videtur sisti et corrigi posse. certe satis 
constat prope iam desolata templa coepisse celebrari et sacra sollemnia 
diu intermissa repeti pastumque venire victimarum, cuius adhuc raris- 
simus emptor inveniebatur. 


The infection of this false religion has invaded not only the cities, but 
all the surrounding villages; yet it seems that it can be halted and chas- 
tised. Certainly it is plain enough that shrines which were all but 
deserted have begun to be frequented and the sacred festivals, which 
were long neglected, are being taken up again, and fodder is being sold 
for victims, though up to now a buyer for this was seldom to be found. 


(Epistulae 96) 


From this remark we learn enough to explain the pagan vilification 
of the Christian feasts”°. To fear and resentment anything is credible, 
and the mission of the Church excited both. Nothing need be known 
of the community except that it was a group which had seceded from 
the practices of society, and did more than any other such group to 
induce secession in others. The Christians were worse than Jews 
because they set no limits to the nation, and worse than the philoso- 
phers because they set no limits to the school. 

2. The order of society was preserved by sacrifice, and its contin- 
uance by marriage. Marriage was the means by which a man raised 
heirs for his family, and without the perpetuation of the family, what 
survived?’? Christians, who expected to live on in a better world, 
could set less store by having progeny in this: indeed, in the earliest 
days, when it was thought that the transition would be sudden and 
universal, their instructors thought it best to live without ties (/Cor 
7.29 etc.). As the New Jerusalem receded, it continued to unlock its 
gates to martyrs; and celibacy was not only a desirable condition for 
the zealot, but a proof of zeal in those who would not be given the 
opportunity to die’. 

Paul himself declared that it was good for a man not to touch a 
woman (/Cor 7.1), and even the most catholic of the Fathers thought 


26 Cf. A. HENRICHS, art. cit. (n. 4), p. 21; A.N. SHERWIN-WHITE, op. cit. (n. 8), p. 
709-710. 

27 See further P. BROWN, The Body and Society, London 1989, p. 5-64. 

28 See further K.E. Kirk, The Vision of God, London 1931, p. 500, on voluntary suf- 
fering as a substitute for martyrdom. 
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the virgin state superior to that of a wife and mother. The authors of 
heretical romances made it plain that it was the duty of an Apostle to 
break up marriages and of virgins to avoid them. The Acts of Paul 
and Thecla show what odium a resolute virginity might experience in 
the world. 

Worse than the evasion of the marital bond was the breach of it. 
Paul had spoken against this (/Cor 7.10-16), but, as in the case of 
meats, it proved convenient to ignore him; many a Christian 
neophyte took advantage of the easy laws to divorce a pagan spouse. 
What recriminations might ensue we see from Justin’s Second 
Apology: 


yovn tıg ovveBiov dvôpi Gkokaotaivovtt, GKOAGOTALVOLOE 
Kai abt TPOTEPOV. Exel dé TA TOD XPLOTOÙ didayuata Eyvo, 
ECWPPOVLOON Kai tòv dvôpa ôpoios cogppoveiv TEtOELv 
ETELPATO. 


A certain woman lived with a vicious man, herself at first addicted to 
the same vices. But when she became acquainted with the teachings of 
Christ she adopted sober manners and endeavoured to impart them to 
her husband. 

(Apol. II 2.1-2) 


un BovAon&vov dradiayeiong Katnyopiav renrointat, AEyOv 
adtiv Xpıotiavnv sivat. Kal Å pev BıßAlöıöov cor TO ağ- 
TOKPÜTOPL  dvadédore, Tpotepov cvyyopnofivar avdvTh 
dtoikyoao0at ta: Eavıng dyLodoa, Eretta AnoAoyNncaodaıL 
TEPÌ TOD KATHYOPHLATOG HETÈ TV TOV TPAYLGATOV AÛTAG 
ÔLOLKNOLV. Kal cvveyopnoag TOÙTO. 6 dì TAUTNG NOTE dvnp, 
tpòg ÉKELVNV HEV UN dvuvduevog tavòv ETL AEYELV, TPOG 
IltoAguoiov TIVA KTÀ. 


[After prolonged and unavailing effort] she divorced him against his 
will, and he denounced her as a Christian. For her part she wrote a peti- 
tion to Your Majesty, asking that she might put her goods in order and 
promising to answer the indictment when she had done this. You gave 
consent, but her former husband, unable to pursue his case against her, 
turned upon Ptolemaeus [her instructor in Christian precepts]. 


(Apol. II 2.7-9) 


The magistrates are corruptible, and a persecution follows, since 
the question «Are you a Christian?» is enough to put a man on trial 
for his life. Nevertheless, divorce and not religion was the initial 
cause of hatred, and if it could rouse such sentiments it could also 
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prompt the associated calumnies. The famous words of an orator 
declare that the Greeks used marriage as an expedient for begetting 
heirs, but took their pleasures outside it (Ps-Demosthenes, In 
Neaeram 122). When marriage was so limited a contract, only the 
worst suspicions could be formed concerning those who had evaded 
or dissolved it, and where religious motives were professed they 
would be readily disbelieved. Hippolytus pursues a life which ought 
to render his chastity unassailable, but appears to render all the more 
credible the story of his making overtures to his father’s wife (Euripi- 
des, Hippolytus 951-957). The Bacchic rites begin to be detested in 
Rome when a man informs his concubine that his recent initiation 
will entail ten days’ seclusion from her company (Livy XXXIX 
11-12); neither she nor the Senate can believe that the rites them- 
selves will leave the chastity of participants intact. Propertius hints 
that a bed denied to him by the cult of Isis may be secretly prepared 
for rival lovers (IV 5, cf. II 33a), and an anecdote in Josephus shows 
that intrigue and impiety were expected of her priests (Antiquities 
XVII 3.4). 

Two sects of the ancient world were notorious for eschewing mat- 
rimony. Epicurus, whose garden was condemned as the resort of the 
voluptuary and the idler, had asserted that the wise man will not 
marry; Epicurean and Christian were in any case assimilable, 
because both scorned the cult of civic gods”. But if an eccentric life, 
obstreperous poverty and lack of education made a philosopher, then 
the Christian was a Cynic. The comparison was drawn by pagan and 
Christian: Julian’s Seventh Oration dwells upon it, and some have 
thought that Aelius Aristides’ denigration of the Cynics hides an 
assault upon some members of the Church. Tatian, though he 
denounced the Cynic Crescens, is perhaps the most probable target at 
this epoch, since he was said to have rejected marriage together with 
all things Greek”. To call a man a Cynic with regard to sexual 
conduct was a serious allegation, for the Cynics, while rejecting 


29 The Gnostics are compared to Epicureans by Plotinus, Enneads II 9.15.8, and at 
Lucian, Alexander 38, the false prophet expels the two groups simultaneously from 
his performances. 

30 See Irenaeus, Adv. haer. I 28.1; P. DE LABRIOLLE, La réaction paienne, Paris 
1934, p. 82-87; R.M. GRANT, The Heresy of Tatian, JThS 5 (1954), p. 62-68, with 
special regard to Aelius Aristides, Oration XLVI. 
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marriage, thought no act obscene. According to the reports of him, 
their founder Diogenes dedicated an image of a prostitute at Delphi, 
deflowered a boy then sent him to a brothel, and was accustomed to 
perform in public «the works of Aphrodite and Demeter», saying 
once, as he masturbated openly, «I wish the stomach could be as 
quickly eased» (Diogenes Laertius VI 2.60, 61, 69). 

That the Cynic would not marry was an axiom to imperial admir- 
ers: Crates was admitted as an exception, but had been married with 
reluctance, and to a woman like himself*!. In earlier days opinion 
was less perverse: Antisthenes conceded the necessity of marriage as 
a means of reproduction, while Diogenes supported the community 
of wives (Diogenes Laertius VI 11 and 72). Since he believed that 
nothing which was done could be unnatural, he allowed no bar to 
marriage but the will of either party; the corollary, that incest was 
permissible, was drawn (though only in theory) by the Sceptics and 
the Stoics*?. 

The notion that the Christians could be made to look like Cynics 
was carried to an extreme of art by at least one pagan writer: Lucian 
insinuates that the suicide of the charlatan Peregrinus was inspired by 
his recent trifling with the Church. The affinity, while it compro- 
mised the chastity of Christians, would strengthen the suspicions of 
their diet. Cynics of the Empire mocked the pantheon and despised 
its sacrifices; they were famous for their readiness to consume the 
meals of Hecate, which others found abominable; and, while they 
were not accused of any ‘Thyestean banquets’ (since they had no 
ceremonies), Diogenes was believed to have made light of the origi- 
nal occasion in a play. 

When the Christians showed themselves opposed to marriage, or at 
least to marriage with a pagan, comparison with the Cynics would 
augment suspicion, just as when they refrained from sacrifice they 


31 Epictetus II 22.76. For Crates and Hipparchia see Diogenes Laertius VI 96; Anth. 
Pal. VII 413 (Antipater of Sidon); D.R. DUDLEY, A History of Cynicism, Cambridge 
1937, p. 49-52 and 221. 

32 D.R. DUDLEY, op. cit. (n. 31), p. 29-30, attributes to Diogenes himself an endorse- 
ment of incest, but I cannot find the proof. 

33 M.J. EDWARDS, Satire and Verisimilitude: Christianity in Lucian’s Peregrinus, 
Historia 38 (1989), p. 89-98. 

# See e.g. Lucian, De sacrificiis; on meals of Hecate, Id., Cataplous 7 and Dialogi 
mortuorum 1.1; A.B. DRACHMANN, Atheism in Pagan Antiquity, London 1922, 
p. 120-132. 
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would incur the charges laid against another arcane philosophy. 
The success of Christianity fed resentment, its worship of a Jew 
inflamed contempt, and the necessity of answering it would therefore 
seem to challenge new exertions in invective. The allusions to 
Thyestes and to Oedipus need not rest on pagan knowledge of eccle- 
siastical mysteries; to have none was enough. 


New College, Oxford M.J. EDWARDS 


LES AMENDES COLLECTIVES DES OFFICIA 
DANS LA LEGISLATION IMPERIALE APRES 438 


Dans un volume antérieur de Ancient Society, Klaus Rosen a présenté 
une analyse intéressante de l’origine et de l’évolution des amendes col- 
lectives sur les officia des fonctionnaires impériaux au Bas-Empire. 
Il attribue cette mesure disciplinaire 4 Constantin I°, et la date de 319. 
Rosen conclut son article en disant que, par suite des difficultés d’appli- 
cation de cette mesure, son usage s’est perdu peu à peu dans la législa- 
tion impériale postérieure à la publication du Code théodosien (en 438)!. 

La présente note a pour but de démontrer que cette conclusion est 
à reviser, et que les amendes collectives sur les officia continuaient à 
figurer régulièrement dans la législation impériale pendant la 
deuxième moitié du V° et la première moitié du VI° siècle. 

Théodose II mentionne cette mesure dans neuf de ses Novelles; 
sept de ces Novelles ont été reprises dans le Code justinien, dont cinq 
avec les références aux amendes. En outre, seul le Code justinien a 
conservé deux autres Novelles de cet empereur, postérieures a 438, 
qui contiennent cette mesure’. Les amendes collectives figurent aussi 
dans quatre Novelles post-théodosiennes de l’empereur occidental 
Valentinien III (425-455). 

Le Code justinien a conservé deux Constitutions de Marcien 
(450-457), et six de Léon I° (457-474), contenant cette mesure. 
Sous son successeur Zénon (474-491), nous la trouvons dans deux 
Constitutions seulement, mais sous Anastase (491-518), le nombre 


` 


remonte à cinq’. Nous ne trouvons aucun exemple sous Justin I° 


IK. Rosen, ludex und Officium: Kollektivstrafe, Kontrolle und Effizienz in der 
spätantiken Provinzialverwaltung, AncSoc 21 (1990), p. 273-292. 

? Théodose II: non reprises par le Code justinien: Nov. XVII 1.4; Nov. XVIII 2; 
reprises sans les indications d’amendes: Nov. VI 4 (= CJ VI 62.5; XI 10.5); Nov. 
XXIV 3 (cf. CJ I 46.4; XI 60.3); reprises avec amendes: Nov. X 1.4 (CJ II 7.6); 
Nov. XX 4 (= CJ VII 41.3.2); Nov. XXI 2 (= CJ XII 29.1); Nov. XXVI 6 (= CJ X 
28.1.2); Nov V 2.1 (= CJ XI 62.13); conservées par le code justinien seul: CJ I 
51.11; I 15.2.2. 

3 Valentinien II: Nov. II 2, 3; VI 1.3; XVI; XXVII 7. 

Marcien: I 5.8.13; I 11.7.3. 

Léon I°: I 4.15 (= II 6.8); I 40.15.2; X 23.3.1; X 23.4; XI 10.7.2; XI 41.7. 
Zénon: I 49.1.6; IV 59.2.3. 

Anastase: I 30.3; X 16.13.4; X 19.9.7; X 27.2.15; XI 1.1.3. 


sau» 
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(518-527). Quant a Justinien, pour les années antérieures à la pro- 
mulgation du deuxième Code (527-534), nous trouvons, a part la 
seule Constitution mentionnée par Rosen (CJ I 27.1.20), sept autres 
exemples®. En tout, le Code justinien a conservé, pour la période 
439-534, une trentaine d’exemples pertinents. 

Le nombre, en fait, aurait pu étre plus grand encore. Tout 
d’abord, nous trouvons dans le Code justinien trois Constitutions 
anonymes qui fixent des amendes collectives: II 12.27 (postérieure 
à 406), X 11.8 (postérieure à 382), et I 42.1. Du fait qu’aucune de 
ces trois Constitutions ne figure dans le Code théodosien on ne 
peut pas conclure qu’elles lui sont postérieures — car ce code n’a 
pas été conservé en son intégralité — mais cela est possible. 
Ensuite, plusieurs Constitutions du Code justinien ne sont connues 
qu’a travers des sommaires grecs fort maigres; l’original de 
quelques-unes de ces Constitutions aurait pu inclure des amendes 
collectives?. 

Enfin, plusieurs Constitutions du Code justinien infligent des 
amendes sans indiquer, sinon d’une manière générale, les victimes 
éventuelles. Une Constitution d’ Anastase indique une amende de dix 
livres d’or sur quicumque nostra iussa violaverint seu violari conces- 
serint (XI 43.11). Les officia ont bien pu être visés ici!0. 

Les amendes collectives sur les officia ne sont pas absentes non 
plus des Novelles de Justinien!!; et de méme que dans le Code justi- 
nien, on trouve aussi des références sur un ton général, qui auraient 
pu viser également les officia!?. 

On ne trouve pas d’exemples sous les successeurs de Justinien. 
Justin II (565-578), dans sa Novelle sur les gouverneurs des pro- 
vinces (569), menace les subordonnés des gouverneurs de la perte de 
leurs biens, et des «peines les plus lourdes»! Son successeur, 


8 Justinien: I 4.20; I 4.26.7; I, 4.34.12-13; I 5.18.11; I 5.20.7-8; IX 4.6.8; X 
30.4.10-12; 16. 

° E.g. I 40.16 (postérieure à 471, traitant du comportement des gouverneurs des 
provinces envers les contribuables); I 41.1 (seuls les étrangers peuvent gouverner 
une province, sinon par autorisation spéciale). 

10 Cf. VI 23.23 (Justin I°). 

11 E.g. Nov. 58 (537); Nov. 85.3.1 (539); Nov. 112.2.1 (541); Nov. 117.13 (542); 
Nov. 128.1; 12 (545); Nov. 134.5 (556). 

2 E.g. la sanctio pragmatica pro petitione Vigilii (App. VII 27) de 554. 

13 Nov. 149.2. 
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Tibère II (578-582), dans une Novelle sur le même sujet, promulguée 
en 574, lorsqu’il était encore César, prévient les subordonnés des 
gouverneurs que, s’ils volent les contribuables, ils paieront le qua- 
druple!*. Dans sa Novelle sur les hérédités (574), le même empereur 
menace de confiscation de biens et méme de peine capital les fonc- 
tionnaires impériaux, mais non pas leurs subordonnés!5. Sous les suc- 
cesseurs de Justinien les peines contre les officiales sont donc indivi- 
duelles. Tel est aussi le cas dans la quatrième Novelle de l’empereur 
Héraclius (610-641), de 629, qui fixe une amende de 20 livres d’or 
contre les fonctionnaires impériaux, civils ou militaires, et des chati- 
ments corporels contre leurs subordonnés (tOv tiv Ürovpyiav 
veuövrov)'®, 

Ce n’est donc pas pendant le siécle suivant la publication du Code 
théodosien que les amendes collectives disparaissent, mais, à ce qu’il 
paraît, après le milieu du VI° siècle. La prudence, pourtant, s’impose, 
car seule une partie des Novelles de cette période a été conservee!”. 

Rosen a traité des problèmes d’application des amendes collec- 
tives, et en a bien démontré les faiblesses. Cet aspect du sujet n’a pas 
été notre but ici, mais nous espérons le traiter 4 une autre occasion. 
En attendant, disons que rien ne nous fait penser que l’état des choses 
a changé pendant les V°-VI° siècles, par rapport à ce qu’a décrit 
Rosen pour le IV° siècle. 


F-75005 Paris Avshalom LANIADO 


14 Nov. 161.1. 

!5 Nov. 164, Ep. 

16 J, KONIDARIS, Die Novellen des Kaisers Herakleios, dans Fontes Minores V, 
Francfort 1982, p. 94; pour la date, ibid., p. 103. 

17 Six Novelles de Tibère II et deux de Maurice (582-602) ne sont connues que 
par leur titre (C.E. ZACHARIAE—J. ZEPOS, lus Graecoromanum I, Athènes 1931, p. 
17, 25-26). 


IL PASSATO NELL’ OPERA DI CLITARCO 


Nessuno puo contestare, io credo, che Clitarco sia uno di quegli autori 
che suscitano fra gli studiosi moderni prese di posizione emozionali. 

E’ una sorta di Primula Rossa, introvabile per alcuni, ma della 
quale altri sentono di aver riconosciuto la traccia. E quanto più poveri 
vengono giudicati i suoi frammenti, tanto più forte diviene, parados- 
salmente, la tentazione di individuare la sua cifra negli scrittori poste- 
riori. Veramente paradigmatici mi sono sempre parsi al riguardo gli 
articoli del Borza e dello Hamilton!, uguali fin dal titolo e assoluta- 
mente divergenti nelle conclusioni, frutto in ambedue i casi — mi si 
perdoni il rilievo — di appassionata convinzione. 

Credo che sia opportuno uno studio globale su Clitarco ma uno 
studio che prescinda — almeno all’ inizio — da qualsiasi impres- 
sione, communis opinio, rilevazione desumibile da Diodoro, Curzio 
Rufo, Giustino e dalle loro più o meno consistenti somiglianze e che 
possa contribuire a sbloccare una ricerca che appare cristallizzata. 

La pura analisi dei frammenti, per quanto insignificanti possano 
parere ad una prima rassegna, conduce inevitabilmente a due quesiti 
basilari sull’ autore: (1) Che cosa scrisse effettivamente Clitarco? (2) 
Come e perchè gli autori che lo citano si sono trovati a farlo? Detto 
in altri termini, ‘Realtà e fortuna dell’ opera di Clitarco’. Riservan- 
domi di far conoscere in tempi brevi gli esiti del lavoro che sto con- 
ducendo, in base a tali coordinate, desidero proporre qui un saggio 
parziale di questa mia indagine. 


Indagare il rapporto fra Clitarco e i suoi predecessori — mentre 
quasi tutta la ricerca moderna sugli Alessandrografi è percorsa dalle 
ipotesi circa il rapporto di Clitarco con i suoi successori — può appa- 
rire quantomeno curioso? ma costituisce in realtà un effettivo punto 
di partenza, sia in senso cronologico, sia in senso contenutistico. 


! E.G. Borza, Cleitarchus and Diodorus’ Account of Alexander, PACA 11 
(1968), p. 25-45, e J.R. HAMILTON, Cleitarchus and Diodorus 17, in Studies F. 
Schachermeyr, Berlin 1977, p. 126-146. 

2 Dal nomento che molti studiosi ritengono naturale trarre conclusioni su Clitarco 
dall’ esane di Diodoro o di Curzio — procedimento dal quale vorrei astenermi 
programmaticamente — mi trovo nella condizione di attingere e di rimandare solo 
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Clitarco nel comporre la sua opera si è infatti misurato con una docu- 
mentazione posta su due livelli: la tradizione sul Vicino Oriente, dai 
logografi a Erodoto, agli autori antichi e recenti di Persika, e le noti- 
zie orali e scritte sulla spedizione di Alessandro. Fra i due bacini di 
informazione esiste un discrimine di tipologia che è indipendente 
dalla stratificazione delle opere su Alessandro e che non coinvolge il 
problema della datazione di Clitarco*: l’evento storico che separa la 
‘tradizione’ dalle ‘notizie’ è appunto la spedizione asiatica. 

I frammenti di Clitarco che contengono notizie sull’ epoca ante- 
riore alla spedizione sono una decina e in base al contenuto mi sem- 
bra si possa proporre fra loro la seguente aggregazione‘: 


a) Cronologia: F7 — spedizione 820 anni dopo il ritorno degli Era- 
clidi 
b) Elementi geografici: F12 — equivalenza dell’ Eusino e del Caspio 
F16 — provenienza delle Amazzoni 
c) Culti:F3 — Tiante di Biblo 
F9 — sacrificio infantile presso i Cartaginesi 
d) Storia persiana: F10 — misure delle mura di Babilonia 
F5 — uso della tiara diritta 
F2 — morte di Sardanapalo 
F33 — Temistocle e Serse 
F34 — morte di Temistocle 


a) F7 = Clem. Al., Strom. I 139.4 p. 86,16 Stählin 


Con ogni probabilita proprio all’ inizio della sua opera Clitarco datava 
la spedizione di Alessandro in rapporto al ‘ritorno degli Eraclidi’: 


sporadicamente alla bibliografia specifica sull’ Alessandrografo: preciso quindi che 
non prendo in considerazione ipotesi fondate su confronti e analisi di autori succes- 
sivi a Clitarco, dei quali non si possa dimostrare in modo incontrovertibile la dipen- 
denza da lui. 

3 Inoltre, come si vedrà, i problemi suscitati dai frammenti sul ‘passato’ non 
costringono affatto ad affrontare la questione della data dell’ autore, che è ovvia- 
mente un problema terminale. In ogni caso, le conclusioni che mi sembra si possano 
trarre dal mio esame sono valide anche assumendo come veridica la data più ‘alta’ 
fra quelle attribuite dai moderni a Clitarco; e questa mi pare la migliore garanzia 
metodologica. 

4 Il numero dei frammenti è ovviamente quello assegnato loro da F. JACOBY; tutti 
i rimandi allo studioso, in mancanza di altre indicazioni, si intendono riferiti al com- 
mento di FGrHist 137. 
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Clemente ci conserva la sua testimonianza in un prezioso elenco di 
6 autori: Fania che calcolava 750 anni, Eforo che ne contava 735 e 
Timeo che calcolava 820 anni; con lo storico siceliota viene appunto 
associato Clitarco?. Aspetto saliente e, temo, unico da sottolineare®, è 
il fatto che l’Alessandrografo recepiva e accettava la datazione 
timaica che era la più moderna, cioè quella fondata sul sistema di cal- 
colo più aggiornato ed attuale alla sua epoca. 


b) Le notizie di contenuto geografico per le quali Clitarco si è con- 
frontato con la tradizione a lui precedente riguardano un’ area relati- 
vamente circoscritta e sono con ogni probabilità da collegare alla 
descrizione che lo storico faceva della regione Ircana. 


F12 = Plin., NH VI 36 


La citazione pliniana contiene un’ affermazione — non minus hoc 
(sc. Caspium) esse quam Pontum Euxinum Clitarcus putat — che a 
rigor di logica potrebbe essere frutto della stima autoptica di un par- 
tecipante alla spedizione, tanto più che a nostra conoscenza nessun 
autore anteriore ad Alessandro segnala l’equivalenza dei due bacini. 
Tuttavia, poichè questo frammento è stato considerato prova, insieme 
al F13, del fatto che Clitarco riteneva il Caspio un mare chiuso” piut- 
tosto che un golfo dell’ Oceano, mi sembra inevitabile riaffrontare la 
storia della querelle antica sul Caspio. 

Rapido è il bilancio della tradizione anteriore ad Alessandro: Eca- 
teo (1 F290-291 e 18a) considerava il Caspio un golfo, mentre Ero- 
doto, in questo ed in altro polemico con lui, dichiarò a chiare lettere 
(I 202-203) che si trattava di un mare completamente chiuso e ne 
diede una misurazione; la medesima opinione venne espressa da 
Aristotele (Meteor. 351a e 354a)°. 


5 Gli altri sono Eratostene (774) e Duride (1000 anni dalla presa di Troia). Per le 
questioni cronologiche connesse con questi calcoli cfr. il commento da F. JACOBY al 
frammento di Timeo, 566 F126. 

6 Ovviamente già evidenziato dallo Jacoby. 

7 Cf. p. es. JACOBY, per il quale l’opinione di Clitarco, desumibile dal confronto 
fra Diod. XVII 75.3 e Curt. VI 4.15 e 18, si fondava su Policleto (128 F7, sul quale 
cf. infra); o P. GouKowsky (ed.), Diodore. Bibliothèque historique, Livre XVIII, 
Paris 1976, p. 115. 

8 Calcolando in giorni di navigazione, 15 giorni di lunghezza e 8 di larghezza. 

° Punto di vista opposto, cioè che si trattava di due golfi, viene espresso da 
[Arist.] De mundo 393b, nonostante quello che pare di ricavare dal commento di 
P. GOUKOWSKY op. cit. (n. 7), p. 115 (ad XVIII 5.4), e pace G. REALE (ed.), Ari- 
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L’esistenza di una spedizione come quella di Alessandro, che attra- 
verso l’Ircania, legittimava speranze di ulteriori e decisive acquisi- 
zioni circa la conformazione del Caspio. La nostra conoscenza di tali 
acquisizioni è filtrata però attraverso la mediazione ostile di Stra- 
bone, che attribuisce genericamente agli ‘storici di Alessandro’ l’opi- 
nione che il Caspio fosse un lago, dotato di un collegamento con la 
Meotide, e cita come unico riferimento Policleto di Larissa (XI 7.4 = 
128 F7), che segnalava quali prove la dolcezza dell’ acqua e la pre- 
senza di serpenti. La disistima del Geografo nella scientificità degli 
Alessandrografi risaliva, per il caso che qui interessa, attraverso Era- 
tostene a Patrocle (II 1.2 e 6 = 712 T5), l'ammiraglio che Seleuco I 
aveva incaricato agli inizi del III secolo di esplorare il bacino del 
Caspio: Patrocle stigmatizzava (II 1.6 = 712 Fl) la precaria informa- 
zione dei membri della strateia e si dichiarava in possesso del reso- 
conto scritto dagli esploratori che era stato in origine redatto per 
Alessandro; nonostante si possa constatare che egli avesse realizzato 
una circumnavigazione solo parziale!®, le sue conclusioni — che il 
Caspio era un golfo aperto e che era possibile una comunicazione con 
l'Oceano Indiano (XI 11.6 = 712 F4) — ebbero eccezionale fortuna 
e risonanza, grazie anche ad Eratostene che le fece proprie. 

Proprio a Patrocle viene attribuita da Strabone (XI 7.1 = 712 F7) la 
medesima opinione che Plinio riconduce a Clitarco, cioè che il 
Caspio era räpıoov al Ponto Eusino. 

Ora che in un certo senso ho chiuso il cerchio nella rassegna dei 
dati, è lecito porre una domanda: qual era il posto di Clitarco nella 
querelle sul Caspio? Il fatto che gli venga attribuita una valutazione 
dell’ estensione del Caspio identica a quella di Patrocle, che sicura- 
mente lo riteneva un golfo, induce a riflettere che dalla citazione di 


stotele. Trattato sul cosmo per Alessandro, Napoli 1974, p. 217, che ritiene autentico 
il trattato, e più recentemente A.P. Bos, Supplementary Notes on the ‘De mundo’, 
Hermes 119 (1991), p. 319-321. 

10 Così F. GISINGER, s.v. Patrokles (5), in RE XVIII 4 (1949), sopr. col. 2270; F. 
LASSERRE, Strabon. Géographie, Livre XI, Paris 1975, p. 74 n. 2; H. BENGTSON, Die 
Diadochen, Miinchen 1987, p. 93. Più generico J.D. GRAINGER, Seleukos Nikator, 
London -New York 1990, p. 153, mentre R. DION, Aspects politiques de la géogra- 
phie antique, Paris 1977, p. 216-219, porta alle estreme conseguenze l’ipotesi che in 
molti casi l'esploratore veniva fortemente condizionato dalle aspettative del sovrano 
committente e che il semplice progetto di un’ esplorazione con un dato obiettivo ne 
ipotecava il raggiungimento. 
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Plinio in realta non si puo ricavare se Clitarco pensasse a due laghi 
o a due golfi. Va messo nella dovuta luce che tanto Plinio quanto 
Strabone riportano delle notizie in cui è evidente una notevole strati- 
ficazione, che ha una base eratostenica ma che giunge fino all’ età 
romana. In particolare Plinio, oltre a Clitarco, cita Eratostene, Arte- 
midoro, Agrippa e Varrone per dati riguardanti misure o forma del 
bacino Ircano: tutti autori che, come Plinio stesso, consideravano il 
Caspio un golfo. 

Soltanto l’indiscutibile appartenenza di Clitarco al novero degli 
Alessandrografi, condannati da Strabone, parrebbe autorizzarci a pre- 
stargli un’ opinione di tipo erodoteo-aristotelico. 


F16 = Strab. XI 5.4 


Mito e storia si confondono circa le Amazzoni — lamentava Stra- 
bone (XI 5.3) — ed anche autori a lui quasi contemporanei (come gli 
storici di Pompeo) seguitavano a narrare su di esse fatti di tipo 
mitico; segno fondamentale dell’ inconsistenza della tradizione era 
proprio la sua contraddittorietà, e un esempio di falso patente era 
appunto offerto da Clitarco quando affermava che la regina Talestria 
era andata da Alessandro dnö Kaoriov nmvAdv Kal OEpuw- 
dovtoc. La distanza fra il Termodonte e le Porte Caspie è veramente 
notevole in rapporto ad un viaggio umano e lo scetticismo di Stra- 
bone appare più che giustificato. Tuttavia due elementi possono atte- 
nuare la «colpa» di Clitarco: 

(1) egli riteneva — Strabone stesso ce ne informa (XI 1.5 = F13) 
— che l’istmo fra il Caspio e l’Eusino fosse così modesto da poter 
essere sommerso dalle acque dei due bacini; tale convinzione indu- 
ceva ad abbreviare considerevolmente lo spazio intercorrente fra le 
due tappe del viaggio di Talestria, dal momento che le Porte e il 
fiume erano situati immediatamente a sud dei due laghi; 

(2) l’unanimità della tradizione indicava nell’ area del fiume Ter- 
modonte la patria delle Amazzoni e se Clitarco intendeva adeguarvisi 
non poteva in un certo senso sottrarsi all’ assurdo geografico!!. 


11 Cf. F. WITEK, s.v. Amazonen, in RLAC Suppl.-Lief. 1/2, Stuttgart 1985, sopr. 
col. 291-292. Secondo L. PEARSON, The Lost Histories of Alexander the Great, New 
York 1960, p. 214 n. 14 e 220-221, Clitarco avrebbe attribuito all’ istmo una 
larghezza minima proprio per rendere più plausibile la realizzazione del viaggio. 
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Resta da notare un particolare che non mi sembra sia stato eviden- 
ziato finora: nella citazione di Strabone, Clitarco passa in rassegna le 
Porte Caspie e il Termodonte secondo un ordine inverso rispetto a 
quello di un viaggio reale da O a E; poiché nemmeno il Geografo 
trova pretesto per criticarlo in questo, credo si possa evitare di 
sospettarlo di ignoranza, ma ciò significa — probabilmente — che la 
successione era ricercata ad effetto. Esisteva un’ intrinseca differenza 
fra il narrare delle battaglie o delle fondazioni di Alessandro nel 
Vicino Oriente e il narrare del suo incontro con le Amazzoni, una dif- 
ferenza così forte che molti Alessandrografi scelsero di non parlare di 
tale incontro!?. All’ epoca di Alessandro le Amazzoni erano il risul- 
tato di un’ elaborazione già così meditata e stratificata!* che qualsiasi 
autore doveva aver coscienza dell’ alone di irrealtà che le circondava. 

Mi domando se traccia di questa coscienza dell’ approccio a un 
differente piano narrativo non si possa riconoscere nell’ ordine 
inverso, nel controsenso con cui Clitarco scandisce le tappe del viag- 
gio di Talestria, regina favolosa, dal luogo reale — le Porte Caspie 
—, prossimo alla regione Ircana dove avvenne l’incontro con Ales- 
sandro, fino al punto di partenza, il luogo ormai canonico quale patria 
delle donne-guerriero, il Termodonte: un tentativo in chiave epica di 
ricollegare il presente al passato, con buona pace delle distanze geo- 
grafiche. 


c) Con argomenti di carattere mitico—cultuale sono connessi due 
frammenti, collocabili entrambi all’ interno del racconto della cam- 
pagna di Alessandro in Fenicia. 


F3 = Stob., Flor. IV 20.73 


Il frammento riguarda il rapporto amoroso fra Tiante di Biblo, del 
quale è segnalata l'eccezionale bellezza, e la figlia Mirra. Clitarco ne 
parlava con tutta probabilità a proposito del culto di Adone, sce- 
gliendo di riproporre una delle tradizioni esistenti sulla genealogia 
del dio". 


12 Famoso elenco in Plut., Alex. 46. 


13 Cf. W.B. TYRREL, Amazons. A Study in Athenian Mythmaking, Baltimore 1984. 

14 Secondo Jacoby l’assenza in Diodoro e Curzio di accenni a Adone non permet- 
te di discernere quale versione segua Clitarco. A me sembra che il frammento offra 
sufficienti e sicuri elementi per pronunciarsi in un senso preciso. 
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La combinazione Adone — Tiante — Mirra/Smirna — Fenicia risa- 
liva a Paniassi (F25 K)!, si ritrovava in Antimaco (F25 Wyss)! ed 
era, forse, quella dal carattere più erudito. L’altra variante principale 
era quella costituita da Adone — Cinira — Mirra/Smirna — Cipro: la 
connessione di Cinira con Cipro era già in Omero (I. XI 20) e ritor- 
nava in Pindaro (Pyth., II 15), anche se il rapporto fra lui e Adone 
non è attestato per noi prima di Platone Comico (F3 Kassel-Austin = 
Athen. X 456a); nel IV secolo essa conobbe anche una fortuna tea- 
trale, testimoniata appunto dall’ Adone di Platone Comico e dalla tra- 
gedia Cinira'’, ed era forse la più popolare!*. 

I criteri della scelta di Clitarco appaiono in questo caso ovvî e 
scontati: il luogo geografico stesso — Biblo, tappa della spedizione e 
sede del culto adonio — determinava la preferenza per una versione 
del mito che collegasse strettamente Adone alla Fenicia'”. 


F9 = Sch. Plat., Pol. 337 e Phot. s.v. Lapddéviog yéA@s 


L'espressione ‘riso sardonico’ compare già nell’ Odissea (XX 301) e 
sulla sua origine l’antichità ha suggerito una rosa di proposte, in genere 
poco soddisfacenti e pertinenti. Esiste un gruppo di rimandi ad autori di 
diverso genere che si ritrova — con aggiunte oppure omissioni o con 
anonimati e, naturalmente, con varianti espositive — nel materiale sco- 
liastico, in Zenobio, Eustazio, Fozio, nella Suda e che costituisce per 
così dire la summa della speculazione antica sul problema”. 


15 = F22a Davies = F27 Bernabè. Per un commento a questa testimonianza Cf. 
V.J. MATTHEWS, Panyassis of Halikarnassos. Text and Commentary (Mnemosyne, 
Suppl. 33), Leiden 1974, p. 120-125. 

16 Anche Licofrone (Alex. 829) menzionava, senza farne il nome, la ‘città di 
Mirra’, e gli scolî al poemetto identificano con Biblo tale città. Tuttavia la testimo- 
nianza di Licofrone mi sembra ininfluente proprio perchè non esplicita: anche se il 
poeta intendeva Biblo, non indirizzava al suo lettore un messaggio chiaro. 

17 Cf. Ios. Flav., A7 XIX 1.13; la ‘pièce teatrale’ sarebbe stata rappresentata nel 
giorno in cui fu ucciso Filippo II. 

18 Opinione opposta in Jacoby. 

' La provenienza del culto di Adone dal Vicino Oriente era comunque 
percettibile in tutte le tradizioni. Una trattazione d’insieme nel classico W. ATALLAH, 
Adonis dans la littérature et l’art grecs, Paris 1966, p. 33-39, cui rinvio per la 
ricostruzione delle varianti mitologiche. 

20 Per un quadro del problema cf. P. KRETSCHMER, Das sardonische Lachen, 
Glotta 39 (1955), p. 1-9, ma anche F. JAcoBy ad 327F18 (Demone). Riporto per 
comodità il testo del F9: KAgitapyog dé pnor toùg Doivicac, kal HAALOTA 
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Posto che il significato più comunemente attribuito alla paroimia è 
quello di ‘ridere sulla propria rovina’ — che è, si noti, fondamental- 
mente diverso dal valore del riso di Odisseo in Omero, dove l’eroe 
ride semmai sul gesto (inconsapevolmente) autolesionista di uno dei 
Proci — le spiegazioni suggerite si possono ricondurre a due ambiti 
principali, con qualche sporadica interconnessione: 

(1) ‘sardonico’ và ricollegato in qualche modo ai Sardi e a qualche 
loro uso e costume (sacrificio dei prigionieri, soppressione degli 
anziani, statua di Talo, custode dell’ isola, pianta dagli effetti letali); 

(2) ‘sardonico’ deriva dal verbo caipm (‘digrignare i denti’) e, 
specificatamente dal participio perfetto. E’ il caso di precisare che 
tale etimologia non è facilmente sostenibile e che si qualifica come 
interpretazione abbastanza superficiale e popolare. 

Fra gli autori chiamati in causa dallo Scoliasta a Platone e da Fozio, 
che offrono una successione di testimonianze molto simile, figura Cli- 
tarco: nel primo caso viene citato da solo, nel secondo con un GAAOL 
te Kai KAettapyoc. Il racconto che in tutti e due i casi viene attri- 
buito allo storico è quello del sacrificio infantile a Crono praticato dai 
Cartaginesi in forma di olocausto. Il confronto fra le due citazioni 
suscita a mio avviso una considerazione circa il contenuto dell’ infor- 
mazione clitarchea e una considerazione circa i suoi aspetti formali. 

A proposito del contenuto, va sottolineato che lo Scoliasta plato- 
nico elenca le testimonianze dei vari scrittori secondo uno schema 
fisso che prevede il nome dell’ autore, l’esposizione della sua testi- 
monianza, e il commento etimologico che ha la funzione di ricon- 
durre tutti i passi citati alla spiegazione della paroimia. E’ certo pro- 
babile che alcuni degli autori intendessero offrire nella loro opera una 
spiegazione dell’ espressione ‘riso sardonico’ ma è assurdo estendere 
a tutti questa possibilità: eccezione va fatta quantomeno per i poeti 
(Simonide, Sofocle, lo stesso Omero). 


Kapyxnôoviovs, tov Kpovov tIUOVTAG, náv Tivos ueydiov KaTATUYELV 
onevdootv, eUyeodar Kad’ vòs TV natdmv, si TEPLYÉVOLVTO TOV 
ExvOvundéevtov, Kkaayretv adtov TH DEW®. Tod dì Kpdvov yaXkoò, map’ aù- 
TOLG EOTMTOG TAG yElpac ÖNTLAG EKTETAKOTOG UTEP KpLßAVvov YaAKOD, tod- 
tov ÉKKOIELV TO naotdlov. Tig è MAOYOS TOD EKKaLODHEVOD Tpòg TO 
oua épmintovons, cvvérkeodai TE TA WEAN kai TO OTOLA GEONPOG pat- 
veodaı toic YEAMoL rapanımolog, Eng dv cvonacbév siç TOV KkpiBavov 
rapoALcON. Tov oùv osonpóta yéAwta capddviov Évred0ev AEyeoOat, 
Enel yeAOvtEs ANOOVNOKOVOL. Zaiperv dé EOTL TO SLEAKELV TO OTOLG KAL 
yatvetv. 
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Venendo alla citazione di Clitarco, cioé al testo che costituisce il 
F9, esso si apre con il riferimento ad un uso dei Fenici e soprattutto 
dei (loro coloni) Cartaginesi e si può notare che la descrizione del 
sacrificio si conclude con il verbo tapoXic0n; quanto segue — che 
il riso contratto (ceonpota yéAWTa) si definisce ‘sardonico’ da que- 
sto uso cultuale perchè le vittime muoiono ridendo — ha l’aspetto di 
una sorta di commento suscitato dall’ affermazione di Clitarco che il 
volto contratto (oeonpög) della vittima sembrava quasi ridere. 
L’ultima frase poi — caiperv dé ott TO ÖLEAKELV TO OTOL 
kai xalvsıv — ha tutti i caratteri di una glossa e per di più è con- 
trastante con la spiegazione che la precede. 

Sono fortemente tentata quindi di estendere anche a Clitarco la 
riserva che mi sembra sia logico fare per gli autori di poesia e di non 
attribuire allo storico ma allo Scoliasta le ultime due frasi. Raffor- 
zano questa mia impressione un paio di elementi. Il primo è il fatto 
che Fozio premette, a mo’ di spiegazione riassuntiva, la frase ‘alcuni 
(lo fanno derivare) dal digrignare pet’ Gvotac e solo poi formula il 
rimando ‘altri e in particolare Clitarco’; inoltre, e soprattutto, egli 
non si esprime come se Clitarco (e gli altri) offrissero una spiega- 
zione del ‘riso sardonico’ ma piuttosto come se ‘alcuni’ desumessero 
dal racconto clitarcheo una connessione della paroimia con quel tra- 
gico e falso riso. 

Il secondo elemento è il fatto che Zenobio?!, adducendo spiega- 
zioni sull’ origine della paroimia — che interpreta non come ‘riso 
sulla propria rovina” ma come ‘riso non causato da gioia” — rimandi 
a Filosseno per l’affermazione che gviovg totopetv un racconto del 
sacrificio infantile a Crono che non contiene riferimenti al verbo 
coaipo ma in compenso localizza il rito in Sardegna e sembra attri- 
buire il riso agli astanti; in tale racconto — attribuito, si badi, a ‘scrit- 
tori di storia” — si realizza un passaggio dall’ etimologia verbale a 
quella etnica, che era indubbiamente molto più suggestiva, cen- 
trando l’attenzione sull’ idea di un sacrificio, che era comune a più di 


21 Cf. il passo di Zenobio in E. MILLER, Mélanges de littérature grecque, Paris 
1860 (= Amsterdam 1965), p. 356 (l’edizione di Zenobio curata da W. Buhler non è 
completa). Anche Zenob.V 85 ricorda la paroimia del riso sardonico ma non men- 
ziona il sacrificio e attribuisce a imprecisati @AAot l’ipotesi della derivazione da 
oai po. 

22 Cf, P. PHILIPPSON, s.v. Sardinia, in RE XIA 1 (1920), col. 2495, che suppone il 
collegamento con l’isola secondario rispetto a quello etimologico. 
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una spiegazione del ‘riso sardonico’. Senza dubbio il passaggio era 
facile ad attuarsi soprattutto se nel testo di Clitarco non compariva 
alcuna etimologia esplicita dell’ aggettivo ‘sardonico’ (e ci si può 
chiedere perchè mai dovesse comparire). 

A proposito della forma, cioè del modo in cui Clitarco parlava del 
sacrificio, bisogna ammettere che la citazione scoliastica non inco- 
raggia ad aderire al noto giudizio negativo di superficialità e di enfasi 
che alcuni autori antichi hanno formulato su Clitarco?3. La descri- 
zione non manca di colpire fortemente il lettore ma non perchè punti 
alla ricerca dell’ effetto, bensì per il raccapriccio intrinseco nella 
materia’, tanto che il passo ha qualcosa del distacco tucidideo: 
potenza del riassunto, forse, ma siamo in presenza di un riassunto 
certo ricco di dettagli. 

Precise affinità con il F9 presenta il sintetico accenno ad un sacri- 
ficio umano che Diodoro (XX 14.6) fa quando parla dei Cartaginesi 
avversari di Agatocle nel 310, e che con tutta probabilità desumeva 
dalla sua fonte Duride: egli ricorda che i Cartaginesi deponevano 
sulle palme protese della statua bronzea di Crono il bambino che poi 
rotolava giù in un ydopa di fuoco. Il contesto notevolmente diverso 
in cui i due autori inserivano il ricordo (Clitarco) e la notizia (Duride) 
di un sacrificio infantile non incoraggia a postulare sic et simpliciter 
una dipendenza reciproca”. In ogni caso non possediamo descrizioni 
del rito in autori precedenti a Clitarco®. 


d) Le notizie storiche su fatti anteriori alla spedizione di Alessan- 
dro si concentrano su argomenti persiani che costituiscono plausibili 
richiami nella narrazione di altrettante tappe della spedizione, quali 


3 Cf. Cic., Brut. 42; De leg. 17; Anon., De subl.3.2 (= T7, 13, 9). 

24 Per un inquadramento del materiale cf. M. LEGLAY, Saturne africain. Histoire 
(BEFAR, 205), Paris 1966, sopr. p. 314-332, che praticamente non sfrutta la testi- 
monianza di Clitarco (p. 317 n. 1) e conclude per un misto di sacrificio cruento e di 
olocausto. Mi sembra però indubbio che Clitarco descriva un olocausto non prece- 
duto da immolazione della vittima. Per un’ esauriente discussione degli aspetti ritu- 
ali cf. J. GUEY, Moloch et Molchomor, MEFR 54 (1937), sopr. p. 94-100. 

25 Per la questione più generale di Clitarco fonte di Duride, che esula da questo 
studio, rimando indicativamente a R.B. KEBRIC, In the Shadow of Macedon: Duris 
of Samos (Historia Einzelschriften, 29), Wiesbaden 1977, sopr. p. 45-46 e 65. 

26 Abbiamo solo la testimonianza che i Greci conoscevano l’uso del sacrificio 
umano e infantile, cf. sopr. Soph., Andr. frg. 122 e Plat., Min. 315e. 
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Magnesia (luogo della morte di Temistocle), Anchiale (dove c’era un 
monumento di Sardanapalo) e Babilonia. 


F10 = Diod. II 7.3-4 


La descrizione diodorea delle mura con le quali Semiramide aveva 
fatto cingere Babilonia si articola nel contrasto fra le misure, e le 
unità di misura, riportate da Ctesia e quelle riportate dalla tradizione 
a lui posteriore — ÉVLOL TOV veotépov — rappresentata da Cli- 
tarco e da taluni partecipanti alla spedizione asiatica. Le differenze 
riguardano il circuito delle mura — 360 stadi per Ctesia, 365 per gli 
altri, che attribuivano alla piAorıuta della regina la volontà di egua- 
gliare in stadi i giorni dell’ anno — e l’altezza delle mura e delle torri 
che, a parità di cifre, era espressa in ‘tese’ da Ctesia e invece in 
‘cubiti’ dagli Alessandrografi. 

Per quel che riguarda la sostituzione dei cubiti alle tese, è possibile 
che dipenda dalla volontà di riferirsi ad una unità di misura più 
attuale; ma ciò che rende singolare, e discutibile, l'operazione è che 
essa resta incompleta, non prevedendo un adeguamento delle cifre, che 
coincidono con quelle di Ctesia. Il risultato è che la tradizione recen- 
ziore, stando alla testimonianza di Diodoro, ‘rimpiccioliva’ le mura, 
riduceva la loro altezza ed imponenza”*: effetto di una rinnovata auto- 
psia? Apparentemente vi sono ragioni per pensarlo ma l’uguaglianza 
perfetta delle cifre all’ interno di una notizia in cui le cifre sono 
pressochè tutto — fà pensare ad una rettifica polemica. Conforta que- 
sta conclusione il carattere dell’ altra divergenza fra Ctesia e Clitarco 
(e gli altri), quella concernente la lunghezza del circuito. Infatti la ‘cor- 
rezione’ del numero 360 in 365 non sembra avere lo stesso intento 
riduttivo, dal momento che non modifica l’unità di misura ma la cifra 
e che accresce, anche se di poco, il perimetro della città. 

La scelta di contrapporsi a Ctesia è tutt’ altro che infrequente negli 
scrittori a lui posteriori, fossero autori di Persika come Dinone 
ed Eraclide, oppure d’altro genere, e la tentazione di farlo doveva 


27 Definiti come KAsttapyog Kai tOv Üotepov per’ AXetdvipov SLaßdav- 
tov eig mv Aotav tivéc. Condivido l’interpretazione da F. JACOBY (comm. a 
T5) che l’avverbio totepov indichi una separazione cronologica fra Ctesia e gli 
Alessandrografi. Se poi questi innominati tıv&g fossero citati da Clitarco stesso, 
come pensa il L. PEARSON, op. cit. (n. 11), p. 229, è questione che approfondirò in 
altra sede. 

28 Una tesa corrispondeva a 4 cubiti. 
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risultare particolarmente forte per gli Alessandrografi: Clitarco univa 
in sé la caratteristica di essere figlio di Dinone e storico di Alessandro, 
cioé una sorta di duplice inclinazione alla polemica con il significativo 
predecessore”. La reazione alla credibilità dei dati raccolti da Ctesia 
non trovava comunque le sue origini nella tradizione anteriore: total- 
mente diversa è infatti la cifra di 480 stadi per il circuito delle mura 
che compare in Erodoto (I 178). Di conseguenza, sia che l’iniziativa 
vada attribuita già a Dinone* sia che vada attribuita a Clitarco stesso, 
quest’ ultimo scelse e accreditò una versione nuova e recente*!. 

La chiave per comprendere la rettifica potrebbe risiedere nell’ 
uguaglianza istituita — a detta di Diodoro — dagli Alessandrografi 
fra i giorni dell’ anno e il numero di stadi delle mura di Babilonia, nel 
senso che essa poteva suscitare la necessità di ‘adeguare’ la misura 
del circuito. E vi è un elemento che rafforza questa impressione. 

Infatti lo stesso Diodoro, parlando a XVII 77.6-7 dell’ harem che 
Alessandro aveva ereditato da Dario, afferma che il numero delle 
concubine reali non era inferiore a quello dei giorni dell’ anno, pur- 
troppo senza precisare esplicitamente la cifra. Tuttavia, da una rasse- 
gna degli autori che, menzionando |’ harem di Dario poi passato ad 
Alessandro, ne segnalano la consistenza numerica — cioè Dicearco, 
Eraclide, Plutarco e Curzio — risulta che l’unico numero attestato è 
360°: in altri termini, mentre fra la tradizione ctesiana e quella degli 


29 Cf. le osservazioni di S. MAZZARINO, Il pensiero storico classico I, Bari 1966, 
p. 18-24, sulle quali tornerò alla conclusione della rassegna. 

30 Cf. Jacoby. 

31 Ad una voce ancora posteriore a Dinone, cioè Berosso, pensa L. PEARSON, op. 
cit. (n. 11), p. 230-231: la bontà di tale ipotesi è però dipendente dalla possibilità di 
assegnare a Clitarco una data ‘bassa’, non può essere accolta senza una trattazione 
sistematica della questione cronologica e, in ogni caso, non costituisce un argomento 
a favore di tale data. 

32 Tale cifra si ritrova in tre autori: Dicaearc. F64 W = Athen. XIII 557b; Heracl. 
689 FI = Plut., Artax. 27 + Athen. XII 514b-c (Plutarco dà la cifra di 360 concubine 
senza citare esplicitamente Eraclide ma in una biografia, quella di Artaserse, in cui 
dipende largamente da lui; da parte sua Ateneo cita Eraclide ma la tradizione mano- 
scritta ha la cifra — probabilmente corrotta — di 300 donne: il confronto dei due 
autori permette di ricostruire il dato di Eraclide); Cur. III 3.24 (a VI 6.8 i codici 
hanno la cifra di CCCC et LX che è stata emendata dal Vogel in CCC et LXV — 
sulla base di Diod. XVII 77.6-7 (!) e di una poco motivata emendazione del Miller 
alla cifra di 360 in III 3.24 — ma sarebbe più logico rettificarla, sulla base di II 3.24, 
appunto, in CCC et LX. In favore di 360 si pronuncia anche J.E. ATKINSON, A Com- 
mentary on Q. Curtius Rufus’ Historiae Alexandri Magni , Books 3 and 4, Amster- 
dam 1980, p. 132). 
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Alessandrografi esiste una discrepanza circa la lunghezza del circuito 
delle mura di Babilonia — 360 stadi per il primo, 365 come i giorni 
dell’ anno per 1 secondi — tale discrepanza non si ripropone per la 
consistenza numerica dell’ harem: di Ctesia non sappiamo |’ opinione 
in proposito ma, anche se Diodoro parla di tante concubine quanti 
sono i giorni dell’ anno e sembra suggerire l’esistenza di una ‘corre- 
zione’ analoga a quella delle mura, in realtà tutti, Alessandrografi e 
non, conservano la cifra di 360. 

Bisogna notare però che 360 era una cifra ‘forte’ già all’ interno 
della tradizione erodotea sui Persiani: Ciro aveva canalizzato il fiume 
Gynde suddividendolo in 180x2 corsi d’acqua (I 189.3); almeno tre 
satrapie dovevano inviare al Re 360 talenti di tributo (II 90.2, 92.2, 
94.2); la Cilicia gli inviava altrettanti cavalli bianchi (III 90.3). E si 
può aggiungere che per Erodoto la cifra equivaleva alla durata di un 
anno”. E’ appena il caso di precisare che mentre 365 corrisponde 
effettivamente alla lunghezza dell’ anno (naturale, astronomico)°*, 
per la cifra di 360 non viene indicata dai moderni nessuna interpreta- 
zione convincente”. 


F2 = Athen. XII 530a 


All’ interno di una rassegna piuttosto lunga su Sardanapalo 
(XII 528£-530c)?°, dedicata alla sua morte e al suo/suoi monumenti 


33 Cf. lo stesso III 90.3: i cavalli bianchi erano dati in ragione di uno al giorno; 
e I 32.2: il complesso calcolo dei giorni in una vita di 70 anni nel dialogo di Solone 
e di Creso. 

34 Sui problemi cronologici della conciliazione fra cicli lunari e ciclo solare e 
sulle soluzioni adottate cf. E.J. BICKERMAN, Chronology of the Ancient World, Ithaca 
1968, p. 22-26. L’opinione espressa da G. WIDENGREN, The Sacral Kingship of Iran, 
in La regalità sacra. Atti VIII Congr. Int. di St. delle Relig. (Roma apr. 1955) 
(Numen, Suppl.4), Leiden 1959, p. 255 n. 6, che l’assimilazione del re di Persia all’ 
AION si riflette nel fatto di avere 365 mogli, in numero uguale ai giorni dell’ anno, 
dipende fondamentalmente dall’ osservazione di Diodoro, della quale ho già dis- 
cusso, e da Cur. VI 6.8, nel quale però la cifra di 365 concubine è frutto di un’ emen- 
dazione discutibile (cf. supra n. 32). 

35 Non mi sembra si possa affermare, come fà P. GOUKOWSKY, op. cit. (n. 7), ad 
77.6 (interpretando in modo errato G. WIDENGREN, art. cit. [n. 34], p. 255 n. 6) che 
360 giorni era la lunghezza dell’ anno persiano. Ad un uso popolare persiano, risul- 
tato dal computo arrotondato di 30 gg. x 12 mesi, pensa A. CHRISTENSEN, Die Iraner 
in Kulturgeschichte des Alten Orients, Miinchen 1933, p. 258 e nota 1, sulla base 
delle considerazioni di J. MARQUART, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte von Eran Il 
(Philologus, Suppl. 10), Leipzig 1907, p. 202-204. 

36 Sulla struttura e i contenuti della rassegna cf. G. ZECCHINI, La cultura storica 
di Ateneo, Milano 1989, p. 204-205. 
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sepolcrali, Ateneo inserisce un brevissimo rimando a Clitarco preci- 
sando che, nel |. IV della sua opera su Alessandro, lo storico scriveva 
che Sardanapalo era morto di vecchiaia dopo la perdita del trono di 
Siria. Il frammento si trova in intrinseca contrapposizione con 
l’esteso e noto racconto di Ctesia sulla morte del re, riportato dallo 
stesso Ateneo (529b-d): Sardanapalo, secondo Ctesia, dopo essere 
stato sconfitto e spodestato da Arbace, fece edificare una grande pira 
e scelse volontariamente la morte. Esisteva circa la morte di Sarda- 
napalo anche una terza tradizione, quella dell’ uccisione da parte di 
Arbace: Ateneo (529b) la attribuisce genericamente a ot MOAAKOL, 
fra cui nomina come autore di spicco Duride, e sulla base delle nostre 
conoscenze non è possibile dire se fosse ancora più antica. 

Della tendenza a differenziarsi da Ctesia abbiamo già visto un 
esempio nella descrizione delle mura di Babilonia; proprio per que- 
sta ragione è abbastanza facile pensare che fonte della notizia siano i 
Persika di Dinone. Quello che mi sembra particolarmente degno di 
interesse è che Clitarco, sia che potesse sia che non potesse cono- 
scere la ricostruzione attestata da Duride, opta per una versione della 
morte di Sardanapalo che, rispetto a quella di Ctesia, poco o nulla 
offre per una descrizione ad effetto ed è naturaliter la più seria o, se 
si vuole, la più banale*?. 


FS = Sch. Aristoph., Av. 487 


Clitarco aveva modo di segnalare, nel 1. X della sua opera, che 
nell’ impero persiano soltanto ai re spettava la tiara cosiddetta 
‘diritta’. La Suda (s.v. tld pa) riporta una notizia analoga a questa — 
che a i re spettava la tiara ‘diritta’ e agli ufficiali quella ricurva — e 
vi aggiunge la narrazione di un aneddoto su Demarato alla corte per- 
siana, nel quale anche Temistocle aveva una parte, rimandando al 1. 
X di Filarco (81 F22). 

Il problema che in questa sede importa risolvere è se esistano 
valide ragioni per negare l’attribuzione a Clitarco del frammento 


37 Mi domando se Clitarco non sia in qualche modo debitore della precisazione 
che Callistene (124 F34) e prima di lui Ellanico (4 F63) facevano circa l’esistenza di 
due Sardanapalo con caratteristiche umane opposte. Lo Jacoby ad Hellan. F23 li- 
quida troppo sbrigativamente le versioni di Clitarco e di Duride come autonome 
invenzioni. 
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sulla tiara ‘diritta’38 e vorrei evidenziare due elementi che mi sem- 


brano a favore della paternità clitarchea della notizia: (1) nel 1. X 
della sua opera si può ragionevolmente collocare la narrazione dell’ 
episodio di Besso”, cioè un caso di usurpazione nel quale l’assun- 
zione della tiara regale aveva un ruolo; (2) il lemma della Suda si 
apre con la precisazione sull’ uso della tiara, che è un’ informazione 
non certo rara, e sembra giustapporre ad essa l’episodio di Demarato 
per il quale rimanda a Filarco. A me pare, in conclusione, che la noti- 
zia sulla tiara diritta e la disavventura di Demarato alla corte persiana 
non siano vincolate l’una all’altra e non vadano necessariamente 
attribuite al medesimo autore“!. 

Quanto alla derivazione della notizia, la precisazione circa la tiara 
‘diritta’ non si ritrova in Erodoto e per noi lo storico più antico che la 
conserva è Senofonte (Anab. II 5.23 ). Tuttavia essa doveva apparte- 
nere alla comune conoscenza già nel V secolo, visto il modo con cui 
vi allude Aristofane nei versi che lo Scoliasta commenta con la cita- 
zione di Clitarco (Av. 486-487): parlando del gallo che era detto 
anche ‘uccello Persiano’ il poeta commenta che è il re degli uccelli e 
che, unico, porta la kvpBaoia (tiara) diritta. 

Pur in mancanza di un’ esplicita citazione, si può pensare che la 
notizia sulla tiara costituisse ovvio materiale per qualsiasi autore di 
Persika, e in tal senso il riferimento più naturale va a Dinone. 


38 Jacoby accoglie ambedue le attribuzioni con qualche irrisolta perplessità. A. 
MOMIGLIANO, Interpretazioni minime I-III, Athenaeum N.S. 1-2 (1977), p. 186-187 = 
La storiografia greca, Torino 1982, p. 345-347, ritiene che la presenza del ‘1. X’ 
nelle due citazioni e la somiglianza dei nomi dei due storici dimostrino la falsità di 
una delle due. 

Sia Clitarco che Filarco avevano inserito nelle loro opere un excursus su Temi- 
stocle, all’ interno del quale poteva trovar spazio l’episodio di Demarato. Tuttavia, 
che la questione sia piuttosto complicata mi sembra comprovato dal fatto — poco o 
nulla sottolineato- che anche Plut., Them. 29.7-8 narrava, come la Suda, l’episodio di 
Demarato ma usava al posto di tidpa il vocabolo Kitaptc (che si sa era usato da 
Teofrasto, cf. Sch. Plat., Pol. 553c): secondo F.J. Frost, Plutarch’s Themistocles. A 
Historical Commentary, Princeton 1980, p. 219, Plutarco dipende da Filarco; se- 
condo L. PICCIRILLI (ed.), Plutarco. Vite di Temistocle e di Camillo, Milano 1983, ad 
loc., da Filarco o da Fania. 

3 Segnalato già da Jacoby e preso in considerazione da L. PEARSON op. cit. (n. 
11), p. 222. 

40 Cf. sulla vicenda di Besso la testimonianza di Arr. IIT 25.3 e VI 29.3. 

4! Cf. G. Marasco, Ctesia, Dinone, Eraclide di Cuma e le origini della stori- 
ografia “tragica”, SIFC 81 (1988), n. 98, per l’idea di una derivazione Dinone- 
Clitarco-Filarco. 
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F33-34 = Plut., Them. 27.1 e Cic., Brut. 42-43 


Clitarco dedicava a Temistocle un’ attenzione considerevole, con 
ogni probabilità concentrata in un excursus. L’appiglio più ovvio è 
costituito dalla narrazione del passaggio di Alessandro da Magne- 
sia”, nella cui agora l’uomo politico ateniese aveva una cospicua 
tomba e presso la quale aveva edificato un tempio alla Madre degli 
dei’. Due sono le notizie sopravvissute nei frammenti: 

(1) Temistocle, fuggito dalla Grecia, aveva intavolato rapporti con 
Serse. Plutarco ci conserva anche un quadro della tradizione in 
merito: mentre gli autori del V secolo — come Tucidide e Carone — 
affermavano che l’Ateniese si era rivolto al figlio e successore 
di Serse, gli autori del IV secolo — Eforo, Dinone, Clitarco, Eraclide 
e molti altri — indicavano appunto nello stesso Serse il suo inter- 
locutore. 

Caso non infrequente, la tradizione storiografica del IV secolo pro- 
pende, su avvenimenti e personaggi del V, per una revisione roman- 
zesca e disinvolta. E su questo fronte appare schierato Clitarco, nel 
rifiuto della tradizione più antica a favore di quella più recente e 
moderna: Eforo, la cui posizione si trova confermata dal racconto di 
Diodoro (XI 58.1-3)*, ma ancor di più i due scrittori di Persika 
Dinone e Eraclide, al primo dei quali và probabilmente fatta risalire 
l’origine ultima della notizia clitarchea”. 

(2) Temistocle morì per aver bevuto sangue di toro durante un 
sacrificio. Cicerone segnala questo ‘abbellimento’ della morte di 
Temistocle attribuendolo a Clitarco e a Stratocle, e condannandolo 
come un’ indebita aggiunta alla scarna notizia di Tucidide circa la 
morte, avvenuta forse per suicidio. 

Dal contesto della citazione ciceroniana Clitarco emerge di nuovo 
in conflitto con la tradizione colta del V secolo; il confronto con Dio- 
doro (XI 58.1-3) autorizza ad affiancarlo ancora ad Eforo; e un 


4 Jacoby stranamente parla di collocazione incerta. 

#4 Cf. Diod. XI 58.1.3; Strab. XIV 1.40; Plut., Them. 30 e 32. 

4 Jacoby è tentato di individuare la presenza di Clitarco in Diodoro, ma si tratta 
piuttosto di Eforo: Diodoro parla infatti del rapporto fra Temistocle e Serse già all’ 
interno del racconto principale, quello che egli desume dalla sua fonte primaria 
(Eforo, appunto); e quando cita Évior TOV cvyypagéov, cioè una tradizione se- 
condaria, attribuisce loro la notizia del progetto di invasione della Grecia e del con- 
seguente suicidio dell’ Ateniese. 

4 Cosi già Jacoby. 
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ragionevole calcolo delle probabilita induce a credere che egli 
dipenda ancora da Dinone. Il fatto che Cicerone associ Clitarco a 
Stratocle non è di ostacolo perchè nulla costringe a credere che lo 
storico possa e debba dipendere in qualche modo da lui (cioè da una 
sua orazione); piuttosto, la posizione di democratico radicale di Stra- 
tocle*, e ancor di più la fama di adulatore del Poliorcete che egli 
aveva, anche grazie alle frecciate dei comici, non dovevano metterlo 
in buona luce agli occhi dell’ uomo politico romano. 

Del resto la versione del sangue di toro aveva radici più profonde, 
perchè già Aristofane (Eg. 83-84) alludeva in modo inequivocabile al 
sangue di toro che aveva causato la morte di Temistocle. Essa appare 
un’ elaborazione risalente al V secolo e soltanto ereditata dal IV, 
forse non pienamente attendibile ma neppure spudoratamente falsa 
come Cicerone mira a far credere”. Tuttavia si può osservare che se 
Clitarco trovava la notizia in Dinone è possibile che non avesse 
affatto coscienza della sua maggiore antichità; in altri termini che 
non individuasse differenze fra questa notizia e quella dei rapporti fra 
Temistocle e Serse. 


CONSIDERAZIONI CONCLUSIVE 


Argomenti diversi, intermediari diversi, disperante brevità delle 
citazioni: tutto congiura perchè il bilancio dell’ analisi fatta sia 
modesto. Tuttavia l’analisi ha consentito, io credo, di fissare qualche 
ragionevole punto fermo e di porre qualche limite ad un indebito 
sfruttamento dei frammenti (p. es. F12 sul Caspio, F9 sul sacrificio 
infantile). 

A questo va aggiunta la segnalazione che caratteristica comune di 
tutte le citazioni riguardanti il passato è la mancanza di enfasi o di 
esagerazione: si tratta di un elemento da non sopravvalutare, dal 
momento che siamo in presenza di tradizione indiretta, ma neppure 
trascurabile in una valutazione globale dello storico. 


46 Sul personaggio Cf. J.K. DAVIES, Athenian Propertied Families, 600-300 B.C., 
Oxford 1971, n° 12938, e G. Marasco, Introduzione alla biografia plutarchea di 
Demetrio, Sileno 7 (1981), p. 35-70; 9 (1983), p. 35-54. 

47 Per un quadro sulla tradizione del sangue di toro rimando al commento di L. 
PICCIRILLI, op cit. (n. 38), ad loc. 
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Per quel che riguarda più specificatamente il rapporto di Clitarco 
con la tradizione anteriore si può rilevare che, quando l’adesione ad 
una variante non appare ‘obbligata? — come capita ad es. per l’ori- 
gine geografica delle Amazzoni (F16) o per la genealogia di Adone 
(F3) — Clitarco mostra: (1) una certa inclinazione per versioni 
recenti (nel F7 sulla cronologia, nel F10 su Babilonia); (2) un’ orga- 
nica tendenza a contrapporsi a Ctesia (nel F2 su Sardanapalo, nel 
F10); (3) una predilezione per tradizioni o dati noti anche da tradi- 
zioni popolari (nel F5 sulla tiara, nei F33 e 34 su Temistocle). Si 
tratta di tendenze interdipendenti e coerenti fra loro che qualificano 
un atteggiamento culturale; esso emerge in modo chiaro dal con- 
fronto che mi è venuto spontaneo di fare con le linee ideologico—let- 
terarie dell’ opera di Callistene, cioè di colui che — comunque si dati 
Clitarco — gli fu precedente. 

Lo storico di Olinto aveva interpretato Alessandro in chiave ome- 
rica ed erodotea**: da parte sua Clitarco non mostra alcuna inclina- 
zione per tali modelli, che non è fuor di luogo definire aristocratici e 
tradizionali, e propende invece per autori o dati di provenienza più 
divulgativa, meno culta o più recente”. Se discendiamo dal passato 
al presente, nella prospettiva di una prosecuzione della ricerca su Cli- 
tarco, queste impressioni potranno essere una guida per individuare 
quale Alessandro egli proponesse in alternativa a quello, classica- 
mente ellenico, tratteggiato da Callistene. 


I-20123 Milano Luisa PRANDI 
Università Cattolica del Sacro Cuore 
Istituto di Storia Antica 


48 Per ogni questione rimando a L. PRANDI, Callistene, Milano 1985. 

4 In questo senso la mia analisi dei frammenti conforta con elementi concreti, 
per quel che riguarda Clitarco, le suggestioni di MAZZARINO, op. cit. (n. 29), p. 18- 
20, sugli autori di Persika. 


LE PORTRAIT DES CELTES DANS LES HISTOIRES 
DE POLYBE 


Les Celtes effectuèrent dans l’historiographie ancienne une entrée 
fracassante, à l’image de leur irruption dans l’histoire des populations 
italiques d’abord, balkaniques un peu plus tard. Leur nom évoquait la 
sauvagerie et la terreur. Quand Polybe entreprit d’expliquer aux 
Hellénes comment les Romains avaient pu, en quelques décennies, 
s’élever au rang de puissance prépondérante dans le monde méditer- 
ranéen après avoir écrasé ou soumis leurs rivaux, la République avait 
souffert dans sa chair et dans son âme des expéditions répétées des 
Gaulois!. L’expérience des Celtes qu’avait endurée le monde hellé- 
nique ne fut pas moins brutale. Ces événements devaient engendrer 
un traumatisme durable dans la mentalité de ces peuples?. 

Les Celtes occupent une place non négligeable dans ce qui subsiste 
des Histoires. Il s’agit en particulier de l’exposé des démélés de 
Rome avec les Gaulois depuis l’invasion de la Plaine du Pô jusqu’à 
la veille de la deuxième guerre punique (livre II)’, et du récit de leur 
collaboration avec Hannibal jusqu’à la bataille de Cannes (livre III)‘. 


! À signaler la parution récente d’une contribution de R. URBAN, Die Kelten in 
Italien und in Gallien bei Polybios, in J. SEIBERT (éd.), Hellenistische Studien. 
Gedenkschrift fiir Hermann Bengtson, Munich 1991, p. 135-157. L’auteur y étudie 
exclusivement quelques passages du corpus analysé ci-dessous, a savoir ceux qui 
concernent les Gaulois cisalpins jusqu’à l’époque de la guerre d’Hannibal, mais dans 
une perspective historiographique (contexte historique du témoignage polybien, 
influence et poids des sources, objectifs poursuivis) qui diffère de la problématique 
ici posée. 

2 Pourtant, les Celtes étaient connus des Romains, comme certainement des 
Grecs bien avant la Catastrophe de l’Allia et la prise de Rome (début du IV° siècle) 
pour les premiers, la descente de Celtes sur Delphes (en 278 avant notre ére) pour les 
seconds, En effet, pour s’installer en Italie du Nord, les Gaulois avaient dû en expul- 
ser les Etrusques. Denys de Sicile avait des mercenaires gaulois à sa solde et, plus 
tard, Alexandre le Grand rencontra les Celtes au cours d’une opération de police 
dans la région du Bas Danube, et, devenu roi, il recut une ambassade celtique en 324 
à Babylone. Voir P.-M. DuvAL, La Gaule jusqu'au milieu du V° siècle, t. I, Paris 
1971 (e.a. Hérodote, Platon, Ephore, Démosthène, Aristote, Théopompe, Timée, 
Eratosthène, Plaute, Caton ...). 

3 Pol. Il 14-35. 

4 Surtout Pol. III 34-114: ces chapitres ne portent toutefois que sur les premières 
années du conflit jusqu’a la bataille de Cannes (216). 
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Voilà l’essentiel du corpus que je me propose d’étudier, auquel 
s’ajoutent quelques passages épars où il est principalement question 
des Celtes orientaux (Galates). 

J’insisterai sur les aspects descriptifs de la relation polybienne, en 
particulier ce qui touche aux mœurs et à la mentalité des Celtes. 
Polybe affirme avoir parcouru le Midi de la Gaule, traversé les Alpes 
et visité la Cisalpine dans la derniére année de son exil>. Toutefois, 
en dépit de cette possible connaissance de premiere main, divers a 
priori se sont manifestés au sein d’un exposé que l’on pourrait croire 
fiable et exempt de ce genre de préjugés. Cette situation n’est pas 
sans écueil d’un point de vue critique puisque les seules sources 
littéraires disponibles au sujet des Celtes émanent des cultures 
grecque et latine. Par son caractére unilatéral, cette documentation 
peut s’avérer d’un emploi trés délicat. De ce fait, s’interroger sur les 
préventions éventuelles de ces sources reléve d’une élémentaire 
prudence critique. 

La première étape de cette enquéte portera sur la sensibilité de 
Polybe aux attitudes et opinions ethnocentriques. L’ethnocentrisme 
peut se définir comme la conviction, pour le membre d’une culture 
donnée, de la supériorité de sa langue, de son mode de vie, de ses 
normes morales, de son organisation sociale, de sa religion... 
En corollaire, se développe la négation de toute autre forme de 
culture. Tout groupe ou tout individu qui s’écarte des valeurs de 
l’ethnocentriste — que ce dernier croit universelles — s’exclut de ce 
qui est considéré comme la ‘civilisation’. La répulsion qu’éprouve 
l’ethnocentriste s’exprime alors par des attitudes qui tantòt alternent, 
tantòt mélent indifférence, mépris, crainte, hostilité. Pareil comporte- 
ment se constate — à des degrés divers quant à l’intensité et au fonc- 
tionnement- à toutes les époques dans de nombreuses civilisations, 


5 Pol. II 14.7; 35.4 (voyages en Cisalpine); III 48.12 (traversée des Alpes); 59.7- 
8 (voyages en Gaule, mais aussi en Libye, en Espagne et sur |’ Atlantique). Ces allu- 
sions aux voyages de Polybe sont très sommaires. Elles ne permettent pas la recons- 
titution des itinéraires suivis par Polybe et ne fournissent guère d’indices 
chronologiques. Les recherches de P. PÉDECH (La méthode historique de Polybe, 
Paris 1964, p. 528-529 & 555-561; Notes sur la biographie de Polybe, LEC 29, 
1961, p. 145-156) et F.W. WALBANK (A Historical Commentary on Polybius I, 
Oxford 1957, p. 172-173, 382, 393; II, Oxford 1969, p. 637) ont permis de proposer 
pour ces voyages la date de 151-150, soit à l’extrême fin de l’exil de Polybe. 
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tant parmi celles dites ‘évoluées’ qu’au sein de groupes humains pré- 
tendument ‘primitifs’®. 

La vision traditionnelle du monde chez les Grecs partageait 
l’humanité en ”EXAnveg conçus comme différents des Bapßapoı et 
supérieurs a eux. On parle d’hellénocentrisme. Sous la catégorie 
unique de ‘barbares’, les Grecs classaient la diversité humaine, avec 
tout ce qu’elle compte de langages, d’institutions, de coutumes, de 
dieux, de modes de vie particuliers. Ils voyaient dans l’homme qu’ ils 
appelaient ‘barbare’ un contraire absolu, une antithèse. Cette distinc- 
tion s’effectuait exclusivement sur le plan culturel. Le barbare n’était 
par conséquent pas perçu comme irrémédiablement englouti dans sa 
barbarie. Pour le promouvoir au rang d’homme civilisé, le Grec 
attendait du barbare qu’il s’hellénise, qu’il abandonne sa langue 
maternelle ainsi que les mœurs et coutumes de ses ancêtres réputées 
inférieures. Les Grecs n’ont jamais tenté de justifier leur sentiment de 
supériorité et leur rejet de toute autre forme de culture au moyen de 
caractéristiques physiques qui seraient perçues comme héréditaires et 
liées à la ‘race’ — au sens étroit et moderne du terme — de l’Autre 
et comme déterminantes du degré de civilisation, de développement 
intellectuel et moral qui passent pour accessibles à cet Autre’. 

Interrogeons-nous maintenant sur la sensibilité de Polybe aux pré- 
jugés produits par la culture grecque dans laquelle il fut élevé. L’eth- 
nocentrisme influence-t-il l’attitude de Polybe à l’égard de l’Autre? 


6 C. DELACAMPAGNE, L'invention du racisme. Antiquité et Moyen Age, Paris 
1983, p. 35-50; C. LÉVI-STRAUSS, Race et histoire, Paris (UNESCO) 1961, p. 19-22; 
A.A. LUND, Zum Germanenbild der Rémer. Eine Einführung in die antike Ethno- 
graphie, Heidelberg 1990, p. 4-5; K.E. MULLER, Geschichte der antiken Ethnogra- 
phie und ethnographischen Theoriebildung. Von den Anfängen bis auf die byzantini- 
schen Historiographen, Wiesbaden 1972, p. 1-12; T. TODOROV, Nous et les Autres. 
La réflexion française sur la diversité humaine, Paris 1989, p. 19-21. 

7 Sur la notion de ‘barbare’ et l’antithèse “EAAnv—BapBapoc , sujet qu’on ne 
peut épuiser en quelques lignes, on consultera entre autres: A.A. LUND, op. cit. (n. 
6); M.-F. BASLEZ, L’étranger dans la Grèce ancienne, Paris 1984, p. 183-201 (le 
chapitre consacré aux barbares dans cet ouvrage reprend, avec des additions, l’article 
du même auteur intitulé Le péril barbare: une invention des Grecs? [1981], in C. 
MOSssÉ (éd.), L'Histoire. La Grèce ancienne, Paris 1986, p. 284-299); T.J. HAAR- 
HOFF, The Stranger at the Gate. Co-operation and Exclusiveness in the Ancient 
World, with some Reference to the Modern Times, Oxford 1948; J. JÜTHNER, art. 
Barbar, in RIAC 1 (1950), col. 1173-1176; C. PRÉAUX, Le monde hellénistique et 
l'Orient, t. II, Paris 1979, p. 545-550; F.M. SNOWDEN, Before Color Prejudice. The 
Ancient View of Blacks, Cambridge (Mass.)—Londres 1983. 
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Polybe respecte-t-il la vision binaire de l’humanité et la répartition 
des hommes en "EAAnveg et en BapBapot? Ou, au contraire, nie-t- 
il la validité de cette représentation du monde, au profit, par exemple, 
du cosmopolitisme? L’absence ou la présence, et, dans ce dernier 
cas, l’utilisation du terme Bapßapog dans les Histoires peut fournir 
une amorce de réponse à cette question. 

Le vocable B&pBapoc apparaît à 77 reprises dans le texte conservé 
des Histoires ®. Ce terme dont la présence dans les Histoires suggère 
à elle seule la fidélité de leur auteur au schéma binaire grec tradi- 
tionnel désigne un ensemble de populations étrangères à la famille 
hellénique, tant en Orient qu’en Occident”. Ainsi, Bapßapog prend 
chez Polybe également le sens de «non grec». 

Pour contrôler ce résultat, passons en revue les applications de 
Bapßapog : quels peuples sont marqués de la sorte dans les His- 
toires? D'abord les Perses qui avaient opprimé les Cités grecques 
d’Asie Mineure, qui s'étaient attaqués au cœur du monde hellénique, 
et qui avaient, par la suite, entretenu les rivalités qui déchiraient ces 
mOAELG minuscules, jusqu’à ce qu’un Macédonien, Alexandre, 
renverse à son profit la puissance perse. De même les populations 
asiatiques soumises à l’autorité du Roi des rois, puis à celle des 
Macédoniens avant de tomber sous le joug parthe. Barbares aussi, les 
Thraces et toutes ces peuplades qui, vivant aux confins du royaume 
de Macédoine, se ruaient dans la brèche au moindre signe d’affai- 
blissement de leur puissant voisin, et dont la seule présence aux fron- 
tières macédoniennes constituait pour les Hellènes un sujet de vive 
inquiétude. Sont également stigmatisés comme barbares les peuples 
d'Occident plus ou moins mal connus, des populations italiques de 


8 S.v. BapBapoc, in A. MAUERSBERGER, Polybios-Lexicon I, Berlin 1956: I 9.3, 
4,7, 8; 11.7; 65.7; 17.12; 15.8; 35.6; 39.7; III 6.10; 14.6, 8; 37.11; 42.4; 43.1, 5, 
8, 9, 10, 11; 49.2; 50.2, 5, 9; 51.1, 3; 52.7; 53.2, 4, 6; 60.10; IV 29.1; 38.7, 10; 
45.5,7; V 3.5; 44.7; 55.1, 4; 104.1; 111.7; VII 11.5; VII 9.6; 19.9; IX 24.4; 30.3; 
34.3; 35.1; 37.6; 38.5; 39.5; X 1.2; 27.3; 29.3; 30.2,7, 9; 31.2; 37.5; 48.8; XI 5.7; 
32.5; XII 4b.2; XV 13.4; XVII 22.8; XXI 41(43).2; XXII 10.5; XXII 8.3; 13.2; 
XXXI 9.2; XXXIII 8.3; 10.6; XXXIV 10.13; XXXV 2.6; 5.1; XXXVI 15.6; XXX- 
VII 2.4; 18.7. 

° Polybe semble avoir été relativement sensible à la diversité dissimulée par 
l’épithète de ‘barbare’ accollée à tous les non-Grecs; en II 17.5, on lit que les 
Vénètes sont un peuple distinct des Celtes parce qu’ils ne parlent pas la méme 
langue malgré une similitude certaine dans les usages et le mode de vie. 
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l’arrière-pays de la Grande Grèce aux Celtibères en passant par les 
Ligures et, surtout, les Celtes qui, de Marseille 4 Ancyre, avaient 
semé la terreur et le désordre, cherchant même à piller Delphes!”. 

Cette énumération fournit un indice probant du conformisme de 
Polybe. Bon nombre de ces peuples appartiennent de longue date à la 
catégorie des ‘barbares’ (les populations asiatiques, et surtout les 
Perses et les Thraces). À ces gens dont la barbarie imputée avait été 
perpétuée par la tradition grecque se sont adjoints des Occidentaux, 
en particulier les Celtes (dont certains avaient émigrés en Thrace et 
en Asie Mineure). Ajoutons enfin que plusieurs passages des His- 
toires expriment cette dichotomie de manière explicite. Il ressort de 
cela qu’aux yeux de Polybe Grecs et barbares constituent deux enti- 
tés distinctes. Ailleurs, l’historien insiste sur le péril permanent et 
redoutable que représentent les barbares pour tous les Hellènes!!. 

Dans les Histoires, des jugements de valeur a priori dévalorisants 
visent, entre autres, les Carthaginois. Ainsi, apprend-t-on que pour se 
prémunir contre tout accès de mauvaise humeur de ses alliés gaulois, 
Hannibal recourut à une «ruse de guerre punique»!?. Ailleurs, c’est 
de cupidité que Polybe taxe Hannibal et Magon, l’un de ses compa- 
gnons, défaut que tous deux partageaient avec l’ensemble des Car- 
thaginois, toujours d’après Polybe, qui en appelle au témoignage de 
Massinissa!3. 


10 Perses: Pol. IX 34.3; 39.5; XXXVIII 24. Populations d’Asie: Pol. III 6.10; V 
44.7; 55.1, 4; X 27.3; 29.3; 30.2, 7, 9; 31.2; 48.8; XXXI 9.2. Thraces: Pol. IV 
38.7, 10; 45.5, 7. Peuples voisins de la Macédoine: Pol. IV 29.1; VII 1.5. Menace 
de ces barbares sur le monde grec et barrage protecteur des Macédoniens : Pol. IX 
35.2-4; XVIII 37.8-9. Peuples occidentaux: Pol. I 9.3, 9.4, 9.7, 9.8,11.7; II 39.7; IH 
14.6, 14.8, 37.11; X 1; 2; X132.5; XXXIII 8.3, 10.6; XXXV 2. Il est curieux de 
constater qu’a eux seuls les Celtes (Cisalpins, Transalpins, populations alpines, com- 
pagnons de Brennus marchant sur Delphes et Galates confondus) monopolisent le 
tiers des occurrences du terme BüpfBapoc. En dépit de la vivacité du souvenir de cer- 
tains événements, rappelons que grand nombre d’occurrences sont aussi tributaires 
des hasards de la tradition manuscrite: Pol. II 15.8; III 3.5; 42.4; 43.1, 5, 8, 9, 10, 
11; 49.2; 50.2, 5, 9; 51.1, 3; 52.3, 7; 53.2, 4, 6; 60.10; V 111.7; IX 24.4; 30.4; 
35.1; X 37.5; XXI 42.2 (XXI 41(43).2); XXXIV 10.13. 

11 Pol. I 65.7; II 35.4-8; IV 45.5; V 104.1; VIII 9.6; IX 34.3, 11; IX 37; X 1.2; 
XI 5.6; XXXVI 15.6. 

12 Pol. II 78.1: éypyoato SÈ TIVI Kai Povikikò oTpammynpati 
TOLOUÙTO... 

13 Pol. IX 25.1, 4; 26.11. 
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Polybe a relaté des événements où se trouvaient impliqués des 
peuples étrangers. Ainsi en alla-t-il pour les Celtes dans le récit des 
guerres gauloises de Rome, de la campagne d’Hannibal en Italie et de 
divers conflits entre monarques hellénistiques. C’est au fil de cet 
exposé événementiel que Polybe laisse échapper quelques considéra- 
tions sur la mentalité et les mœurs des Celtes, leurs usages. 
Le contexte militaire du récit entraîne une certaine sélection dans les 
aspects abordés par Polybe. Mais peut-étre ce dernier ne percevait-il 
pas là un caractère si réducteur puisqu’il a écrit que la guerre consti- 
tue l’activité principale des Celtes et que la bravoure au combat est 
ce qui importe le plus à leurs yeux!4. 

Passons maintenant au portrait des Celtes tel qu’il se dégage du 
récit polybien et que nous commencerons par une leçon de géogra- 
phie. Les KeAtot TpavoaXrivot! vivent entre les Pyrénées et les 
Alpes, à l’Ouest et au Nord de ces dernières. Ils occupent les rives du 
Rhone et les régions avoisinantes, ainsi que le val de Loire jusqu’aux 
rivages oc&aniques!®. Les habitants des Pyrénées comme ceux des 
Alpes étaient également des Celtes. Hannibal appréhendait, au dire 
de Polybe, les défilés des premières où il risquait de tomber dans les 
embuscades tendues par les Gaulois habitant cette chaine!’. Et, lors 
de la traversée des Alpes, il eut a soutenir les attaques et le harcéle- 
ment des Celtes qui en peuplaient de façon dense, toujours selon 
Polybe, les deux versants!*. Polybe note toutefois que cette chaîne de 
montagnes, qu’il a parcourue, est par endroits un milieu très hostile 
et totalement inhabitable!?. Au pied des Alpes, vers le Sud, s’étend la 
Gaule Cisalpine qui comprend la Plaine du Pò jusqu’aux Apennins 
(ces derniers peuplés de Ligures?®) et s’achève sur les bords de 
l’Adriatique, là où la plaine, prise entre la mer et les montagnes, se 
réduit à une étroite bande còtière dans sa partie méridionale. Polybe 


14 Pol. II 17.10; XXII 21.4. 

15 Pol. II 15.8-9. Pol. II 15.9: Polybe explique qu’il ne s’agit pas là du nom d’une 
tribu, mais d’un terme latin désignant les populations gauloises établies au-delà des 
Alpes. 

16 Pol. II 15.8; 19.1; 22.1. Pol. XXXIV 10. 

17 Pol. III 40.1. 

18 Pol. II 15.8; IN. 48.7; 49.2. Traversée des Alpes par Hannibal : Pol. IN 47-56. 

' Pol. IN 48.12: exploration par Polybe. Pol. IIT 55.9: contraste entre les hauts 
sommets et les versants. 

20 Pol. II 16.1. 
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nomme et localise les principaux groupes ethniques entre lesquels se 
répartit l’ensemble de la population gauloise?!. Polybe a visité la 
région et ne tarit pas d’éloges sur sa fertilité??. La population de tout 
ce pays est uniformément celtique à l’exception, précise Polybe, des 
terres occupées par les Vénètes”. 

En Orient, les Celtes se rencontraient dans les Balkans et sur les 
bords de l’Égée, d’où ils exerçaient des pressions sur les confins 
septentrionaux des possessions macédoniennes (menace qui se 
concrétisa pour l’Hellade au début du III° siècle avant notre ère par 
l’expédition de Brennos) et sur celles de Byzance”. D’autres passè- 
rent en Asie. Polybe cite notamment l’exemple des Celtes Aigosages 
qu’Attale I" de Pergame avait embauchés comme mercenaires. 
Prusias Ier de Bithynie fut contraint de les massacrer dans la 
‘réserve’ où Attale les avait relégués sur les bords de l’Hellespont par 
suite de leurs razzias sur des cités avoisinantes”. 

L’image que donne Polybe du monde celtique est celle d’une mul- 
titude de peuplades partageant une certaine identité culturelle (autour 
de la langue, semble-t-il)?9, mais dépourvues d’une quelconque unité 
politique sauf pour réaliser des projets communs à court terme ou 
répondre à un péril extérieur immédiat et menaçant pour chacun”. 


21 Pol. Il 15.8; 17.4-8. 

2 Pol. II 14.7; 15; 17.3. Donnée qui peut avoir de l'importance. Les théories hip- 
pocratiques postulent que parmi les peuples d'Europe, toujours courageux et éner- 
giques (Hipp., epi dépov, bödTov, tónov, XXIII) ceux qui vivent sur des terres 
fertiles, bien irriguées par de nombreux cours d’eau sont plus mous que les autres 
(Hipp., epi dépov, ôðátov, tónov, XXIV). Toutefois, si les Celtes apprécient 
les terrains fertiles (Pol. II 15.8), certaines de leurs peuplades ne méprisent pas les 
régions de collines (Pol. II 15.8), voire la montagne (Pol. HI 48.7). 

23 Pol. II 17.5: Les Vénètes vivent près du delta du Pô et se distinguent de leurs 
voisins par la langue (cf. supra, n. 9). 

24 Pol. IV 46.1; IX.30; 35; XVII 37.8-9. Pol. IV 45.10-46.4; VII 22. 

> Pol. V 78.1-4, 111.2-7. 

26 L’énumération des principaux peuples de Cisalpine par Polybe en II 17.4-8 
donne une idée de cette diversité. C’est par la langue que Polybe distingue les 
Vénètes des Gaulois Cisalpins leurs voisins (Pol. II 17.5). Par ailleurs, Polybe 
accepte l’idée que les Celtes dans leur ensemble forment un seul @bdAov (Pol. II 
32.8; 33.2) et sont eux-mémes conscients de cette parenté ethnique (Pol. II 19.1). 
La langue est d’ailleurs un des principaux critères servant à faire le départ entre les 
Grecs et les barbares. 

27 Par exemple, l’entente des Boiens et des Insubres, et l’appel aux Gaisates 
Transalpins qui s’ensuivit, sous la pression issue de l’occupation croissante de l’aire 
des Sénons par les Romains : Pol. II 21.3-22.2. Entente des Boiens et des Insubres 
autour d’Hannibal : Pol. II 40.7. 
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Au sein de ces peuplades, Polybe distingue encore une division en 
clans. La puissance d’un individu se mesure au nombre de personnes 
qu’il a rassemblées autour de lui a son service et sur lesquelles il 
exerce son autorité. Les plus puissants de ces chefs claniques furent 
peut-être ceux que Polybe nomme ßBaoıkeis, mais son témoignage 
sur ce point n’est pas clair. Ce titre, Polybe l’applique tant aux chefs 
de Gaulois occidentaux, qu’à ceux de Galates, mais il ne précise pas 
les prérogatives de celui qui le porte — on peut déduire d’après les 
événements relatés qu’elles n’étaient pas sans rapport avec le com- 
mandement militaire”. Mais il arrive aussi que le BaciAEed partage 
son pouvoir, comme les BaotAsic Aneroëstos et Concolitanos, qui 
commandaient les Gaisates lors de la coalition de 225 avant notre 
ère, La particularité de leurs sujets — le nom des Gaisates, souligne 
Polybe, n’est pas celui d’une peuplade ou d’une tribu, mais celui de 
mercenaires en tant que tels*! — tend a indiquer que la ‘royauté’ cel- 
tique s’exercait sur les hommes qui s’en remettaient a l’autorité du 
chef protecteur qui les accueillait, et pas nécessairement sur un 
groupe ethnique particulier, ou une tribu, occupant un territoire 
donné plus ou moins délimité*?. Aneroëstos et Concolitanos appa- 
raissent bien comme des membres de cette aristocratie qui ont 
regroupé autour d’eux une certaine ‘clientéle’. 


28 Pol. II 17.12: nepi dè tàs Étarpeiag peyiotnv onovdyy EnoLodvro bid 
TO Kal poRfepotatov Kal duvatotatov givar map’ adtoig TODTOV 66 dv 
nÂAsiotous EXELV OK TOS DepamEvovtus Kai OUUTEPLPEPOHÉVOUS AùTo. 
«Ils déploient beaucoup d’ardeur en ce qui concerne les liens personnels, car, chez 
eux, celui qui paraît avoir le plus grand nombre de compagnons à son service est 
l’homme le plus craint et le plus puissant.» 

2 Pol. II 21.5; 22.2; 26.5; 28.10; IV 46.3, 4 (la BaoiAeta de Cavaros); 52.1; 
XXII 21.1. 

30 Pol. II 22.2; 28.10. Cas similaire en ce qui concerne Atis et Galatos: Pol. II 
21.5. 

31 Pol. II 22.1: ...toùg Kata tag ”AAneıg Kai nepi tòv "Podavöv rotapòv 
Katoikovvtas TaXdtag, tpooayopevoptévons dì did TO obod HTPUTEVELV 
Tatodtovs. «...les Gaulois établis dans les Alpes et dans la région du Rhône, appe- 
lés Gaisates parce qu’ils louent leurs services comme mercenaires» (tr. de Roussel, 
p. 119, avec les modifications en italiques); BAILLY, s.v. 116066: «salaire», 
«gages», «solde», «rémunération». 

32 Cela dit, rien ne permet d’affirmer que cette ‘royauté’ celtique n’existait pas au 
niveau de groupes ethniques. Polybe ne précise de toute manière pas si tous ces Gai- 
sates des Alpes et de Transalpine provenaient tous des mémes peuplades. Atis et 
Galatos sont deux Baotdsic boiens (Pol. II 21.5). 
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Pour Polybe, les Celtes menaient une vie simple et naturelle: ces 
peuplades d’agriculteurs se nourrissaient de viande, vivaient dans des 
villages non fortifiés où ils dormaient sur des paillasses — ce qu’ ils 
faisaient aussi à la guerre. En outre, à en croire notre historien, ils 
semblent avoir nourri une profonde indifférence pour les sciences et 
les techniques”. Paradoxalement, leur passion pour les bijoux“ — 
torques et bracelets, précise Polybe — et pour la guerre? — qu'il 
faut tout de méme préparer — impliquait la maîtrise de l’orfèvrerie et 
de la métallurgie. La fortune d’un Gaulois s’évaluait en tétes de 
bétail et en or: plus il possédait de ces deux biens, plus il était riche. 
Polybe explique cette préférence par le fait que ces biens pouvaient 
se transporter aisément partout et dans n’importe quelles circons- 
tances*°. L’élevage s’accorde avec la vocation agricole des Celtes 
que mentionne Polybe. Et la présence de bétail dans le butin des 
expéditions lancées contre les voisins illustre autant l’appàt du gain 
et de la richesse que la facilité de se déplacer avec ces possessions?” 
— qui peuvent avoir été acquises par le pillage. 

J'ai déjà fait allusion aux villages non fortifiés que Polybe décrit 
comme l’habitat par excellence des Celtes. Il appelle cet habitat 
Koun atetxytotoc*’, c’est-à-dire un village dépourvu de mur 
d’enceinte destiné à sa protection (tetyoc). Ailleurs, se rencontre un 
terme (xatorkia) qui se traduit «lieu d’habitation» en français, ou 
encore «ferme», autrement dit un établissement en rapport avec 
l’agriculture, l’autre grande vocation des Celtes°”. 

Il y a un aspect particulier du mode de vie des Celtes dont Polybe 
traite avec abondance: la guerre. Il accorde à cette activité un rôle a 
la fois central et essentiel dans la vie du monde celtique*®. Le Celte 
fait la guerre pour divers motifs: se défendre, s’enrichir, conquérir 


3 Pol. II 17.10. 

34 Pol. II 29.8; 30.5; 31.5; 32.6. Orfèvrerie cultuelle: Pol. II 32.6. Le terme grec 
traduit par «collier» est: pavidikng (Pol. II 29.8, 31), et «bracelet» se dit: nepiyet- 
pov (Pol. II 29.8). 

35 Pol. II 17.10. 
© Pol. H 17.11. 

7 Pol. H 17.11. 
8 Pol. II 17.9: kata Kopasg dteryiotove. 

39 BALLY, s.v. katoıkta; Pol. II 32.4. Vocation agricole des Cisalpins: Pol. I 
17.10. 

40 Pol. I 17.10. 
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une terre ou s’établir. Mais aussi en professionnel. Des mercenaires 
d’origine celtique se rencontrent en nombre dans les effectifs des 
armées hellénistiques. Attale I”, par exemple, en fera venir d’ Europe 
pour les aligner contre Achaïos. Les Séleucides auront de même leur 
corps de Celtes Cardakes. Les Carthaginois aussi aligneront des 
Celtes pendant la première guerre punique*!. Mais il arrivait que des 
Gaulois embauchent d’autres Gaulois pour leurs campagnes mili- 
taires : ainsi les Gaisates alpins et transalpins au service des Cisal- 
pins”. 

A plusieurs reprises, Polybe mentionne des négociations entre 
diverses peuplades celtes, ou encore entre Gaulois d’un côté et 
Romains ou Carthaginois de l’autre. Atis et Galatos, peut-on suppo- 
ser, eurent à négocier pour attirer des Transalpins dans leur 
alliance*3. Ailleurs, les Gaulois adressent une ambassade aux 
Romains en vue d’obtenir la paix; à un autre moment, c’est avec des 
Transalpins menaçant leurs possessions qu'ils traitent“. Des gestes 
particuliers permettent de prévenir l’adversaire de la volonté de par- 
lementer. Polybe illustre ce rite dans un épisode de la traversée des 
Alpes par Hannibal. Les populations gauloises des Alpes n’avaient 
cessé de harceler la colonne punique, quand le Barcide vit venir à lui 
une délégation de ces gens, dont les membres portaient des rameaux 
et des couronnes. Polybe compare le rôle et la signification de ces 
signes à ceux du caducée chez les Hellènes*. 


4 Attale: Pol. V 78.4; 111.2. Cardakes: Pol. V 79.11. En Sicile, au service des 
Carthaginois pendant la première guerre punique: Pol. I 17; 67; Il 7.6-10; partici- 
pation à la Guerre des Mercenaires contre Carthage (achevée en 237): Pol. I 77.4; 
CERTE 

42 Pol. II 22.1-2 (II 22.2: embauche par les Cisalpins. Les ambassadeurs cisalpins 
versent immédiatement une certaine somme en or et décrivent la prospérité de 
l’Italie, sur laquelle sera prélevée la part de butin qui servira à rémunérer les services 
rendus par les Gaisates); Pol. II 34.2. 

4 Pol. II 21.3-5. 

4 Pol. II 19.1. À noter l’offrande de cadeaux par les Cisalpins aux nouveaux 
arrivants gaulois (ôwpopopéo) et l’argument de la communauté ethnique avancé par 
les Gaulois déjà installés et subissant la pression de ce groupe de Transalpins. 

45 Pol. II 52.3: oi yap nepi tv diodov oiKODVTEG ... OVVNVIOV Adro, 
Oarrodc EXOVTES kai OTEPAVOLS: TODTO yàp 0XE80V TAOL Tots Bapßapoız 
éott oúvônua piac, Kadansp TO KNPUKELOV toîg “Enor «Les gens 
établis au voisinage de la route ... vinrent le trouver portant rameaux et couronnes, 
ce qui, chez presque tous les barbares, constitue un symbole de bon vouloir, comme 
le caducée chez les Grecs» (tr. Roussel, p. 218). 
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Plusieurs passages des Histoires mettent en évidence la difficulté 
qu’éprouvent les Celtes à s’unir et la fragilité de ces alliances“. 
Polybe donne des exemples de dissensions internes qui débouchent 
sur de véritables guerres intestines voire des massacres*’. Cette insta- 
bilité a compromis plus d’un projet, ou encore réduit à néant les fruits 
d’une expédition et, dans la foulée, entraîné la perte de ceux qui 
avaient participé à cette entreprise. 

Les Celtes devaient leur succès comme mercenaires à leur réputa- 
tion de bravoure. C’est cette renommée qui aurait incité Attale de 
Pergame à prendre les Aigosages à son service‘. Cette dernière n’est 
peut-être pas non plus tout à fait étrangère aux sentiments de crainte, 
voire de terreur, que les Celtes inspiraient”. Dans l’éloge qu’il fait 
d’Ortiagon, un Bacikeds galate vaincu par Manlius Vulso en 189, 
Polybe vante le courage de l’homme et ses talents de guerrier. 
Il ajoute que, de l’avis des Galates, ce sont là les vertus les plus 
importantes‘! La bravoure dont les Celtes étaient partout crédités ne 
forme, si l’on en croit Polybe, qu’un pâle reflet du comportement de 
ces gens au combat. L’auteur des Histoires laisse de ces derniers une 
image d’audace débridée, voire de témérité à la frange de la déraison 
(töAna, 0dpooc). En outre, il les décrit comme belliqueux et 
toujours désireux d’en découdre*. 

Outre la précarité des alliances chez les Celtes, Polybe note encore 
deux phénomènes dont résulte quelquefois une certaine inhibition de 
cette formidable propension au combat : la mauvaise conception de 


46 Ainsi, par exemple, les Cénomans, en 225 avant notre ère, renoncérent-ils à 
leur association avec les Boiens et les Insubres pour s’allier 4 l’ennemi romain. Pol. 
II 23.2. 

47 Pol. II 21.5: Atis et Galatos, chefs boïens, furent massacrés par les leurs, en 
méme temps que les Transalpins qu’ils avaient invités en secret à se joindre à une 
expédition qu’ils montaient contre Rome. Les disputes d’ivrognes semblent souvent 
dégénérer de la sorte si l’on en croit Pol. II 19.3-4. 

48 Pol. II 19.3-4, 21.5-6. 

® Pol. V 111.2: … ià mv Er avipsia óav... «...en raison de leur répu- 
tation de bravoure ...» 

50 Pol. V 78.1-4; 111.2. 

5! Pol. XXII 21.4: tò ovvéyov napa TaXdtarg, dvòpéàng fiv kai vva- 
HLKOG TPOG TAG TOAELLKAS ypeiag «Ce qui compte le plus chez les Galates, il 
était brave et habile aux choses de la guerre» (tr. Roussel, p. 960). 

5 Pol. II 15.7; 17.10; 18.1; 20;7, 10; 25.9; 28.8; HI 34.3; V 111.2; XVII 41.7; 
XXII 21.4. 
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leur armement” et la rapidité déconcertante avec laquelle la motiva- 
tion des Celtes s’estompe. Avec le temps, avec l’accumulation des 
difficultés et de la fatigue, si la décision n’est pas acquise dès les pre- 
miers temps de l’action, les Celtes perdent progressivement toutes 
leurs capacités morales et techniques. Polybe attribue l’écrasement 
des Gaulois de Télamon autant au découragement des Gaisates, que 
ces derniers communiquèrent à leurs compagnons alignés derrière 
eux, qu’aux déficiences de l’armement gaulois. Les Romains avaient 
constaté ce processus de démoralisation au cours des campagnes 
offensives postérieures à Télamon®*. Pour rendre compte des craintes 
éprouvées par Hannibal quant à une possible défection des Gaulois 
de son armée, rebutés par les peines à supporter lors de la traversée 
de marais, Polybe parle alors de uakakia et de poyonovia“. 

Par ailleurs, quoique les Celtes excellent au combat, Polybe ne leur 
reconnaît pas un sens tactique très élaboré®. Ils comptent sur l’effet 
de surprise et sur leur t6Xpa pour épouvanter l’adversaire au point 
de lui ôter toute velléité de resistance’. Une des grandes spécialités 
militaires des Gaulois semble avoir été l’embuscade. Hannibal les 
redoutait dans les Pyrénées et en subit plusieurs dans les Alpes. 
Les Romains avaient en horreur les foréts du Nord de l’Italie en rai- 
son des guet-apens que leur y tendaient les Gaulois‘. 

Polybe relève un certain nombre de coutumes singulières des 
Celtes à la guerre. Les uns, comme les Gaisates à Télamon, combat- 
tent entièrement nus en première ligne, ne conservant que leurs armes 
et leurs bijoux*”, tandis que leurs compagnons ont revêtu un pantalon 
(avaévpiderc) ainsi qu’une saie9. Cette nudité guerrière, usage 
ancestral, leur procurait un aspect étrange et effrayant, ajoute 


5 Voir à ce sujet les développements de Polybe lui-même: Pol. II 30.3, 7-8; 
33.32. 

54 Pol. II 30.4-8. Pol. II 30.4 (fureur désespérée des Gaisates); 33.2; HI 79.4, 6. 
Observation des tribuns: Pol. II 33.2. 

55 Pol. II 79.4. 

% Pol. II 35.3: cf. l’épisode de la traversée du Rhône par Hannibal (Pol. III 43.5, 
9-10, 12) ou encore les Allobroges maitres d’une passe mais se retirant de nuit dans 
leur village (Pol. III 50.3-9). 

5 Pol. II 18.1; 25.9. 

58 Pol. III 50.1-56.3 (Hannibal); 106.6; 118.6 (embuscade en Cisalpine où fut 
détruite une armée romaine, peu de temps après Cannes); Liv. XXII 35.6. 

59 Pol. II 28.8; 29.7-8; 30.2,3; III 114.4. 

60 Pol. II 28.7; 30.1. 
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Polybe®!. Au dire de Polybe encore, les Celtes pratiquaient la décapi- 
tation posthume du vaincu. Ainsi, 4 Télamon, l’un des consuls ayant 
succombé dans la mélée, des guerriers gaulois vinrent présenter sa 
tête à leurs BuotAsic Aneroëstos et Concolitanos. Sachant Hannibal 
arrivé en Cisalpine, les Gaulois qui se trouvaient encore aux còtés 
des Romains désertérent en masse après avoir attaqué et décapité des 
Romains dont ils emportèrent les tétes. Ailleurs encore, un centurion 
de l’armée de Manlius Vulso voulut libérer la princesse galate Chio- 
mara contre rançon. Cette dernière fit trancher la tête de son ravisseur 
et, de retour parmi les siens, l’exhiba à son mari”. 

La traitrise du Celte semble avoir été une opinion largement répan- 
due dans le monde méditerranéen, selon Polybe, qui en épingla 
diverses manifestations dans les Histoires. La plus parlante de ces 
mises en garde contre les Celtes à l’usage des lecteurs stigmatise la 
sottise des Épirotes qui, confrontés aux incursions des Illyriens, 
avaient confié la garde de la cité opulente de Phoinikè à une troupe 
de mercenaires gaulois. Les Épirotes, en dépit de la réputation cou- 
rante des Gaulois, s’étaient fiés à une des troupes celtes au passé 
chargé en trahisons de tous ordres, à l’égard de leur propre peuple, 
comme de leurs employeurs successifs — carthaginois, romains, puis 
épirotes™. 

Hannibal savait à quoi s’en tenir quand il sollicita l’alliance des 
Cisalpins, car un proche d’Hamilcar, nommé Hasdrubal, avait été 
assassiné traitreusement par un Gaulois quelques années aupara- 
vant®. P. Cornelius Scipion, le père du futur Africain, était persuadé 
qu’Hannibal n’oserait pas traverser le pays des Allobroges et les 
Alpes. L’entreprise lui paraissait trop risquée en raison de la menta- 
lité empreinte de traitrise et de dissimulation des barbares qui peu- 
plaient ces contrées®. De fait, Hannibal se heurta à nombre 


6! Pol. II 29.7; II 114.4. Coutume que connaissent aussi les Cisalpins (Pol. III 
114.4). 

62 Pol. II 28.10 (Aneroëstos et Concolitanos). Pol. III 67.3 (désertion des Gau- 
lois). Pol. XXI 38.5 (Chiomara). 

% Pol. II 7.5: tv Kkoiviv nepi Taratdv prjpnvy..., termes qui introduisent 
une série impressionnante d’exemples d’actes de trahison commis par des Celtes, 
une notion qu’il exprime par G0eota, mapaondvdyotc et TUPUOTOVÖNLL. 

Pol. II 5.4; 7.5-10. 

65 Pol. II 36.1: soAopovéo. 

66 Pol. III 49.2. 
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d’embüches au cours de son expédition alpestre®’. Faute d’user 
l’armée punique par la guerilla, les Allobroges simulérent l’amitié 
envers Hannibal qui d’abord n’entendit pas s’en laisser conter. Une 
délégation se présenta, ses membres portaient des symboles manifes- 
tant leurs intentions pacifiques. Elle proposa a Hannibal de le guider 
et de le ravitailler, et lui donna des otages en gage de bonne foi. 
La méfiance d’Hannibal s’assoupit peu à peu. Soudain les Gaulois 
prirent les armes et les Carthaginois eurent fort a faire pour se sortir 
de ce mauvais pas. Plus bas, Polybe raconte comment la «dissimu- 
lation punique» permit à Hannibal de se prémunir contre la trahison 
celtique. Au cours des premiers quartiers d’hiver en Italie, Hannibal 
se déguisa pendant tout l’hiver, parce qu’il craignait un acte de trahi- 
son de la part des Cisalpins, vu le caractère récent de ses accords 
avec les Celtes®”. Vers la même époque, le père de Scipion l’Africain 
escomptait que la lenteur des opérations — en cours dans les contrées 
habitées par les Gaulois — aurait raison de la patience de ces der- 
niers et réveillerait leur terrible inconstance aux dépens des Carthagi- 
nois™?. Malheureusement pour les Romains, dit Polybe, Hannibal, 
conscient de la situation, reprit au plus tôt sa progression vers le Sud 
sur les instances de ses alliés Gaulois — sollicitations auxquelles il 
parut plus prudent au général punique de répondre par l’affirmative?!. 
Hannibal organisa l’ordre de marche de son armée de manière à lais- 
ser derrière les Gaulois un corps de troupes suffisamment nombreux 
et imposant de manière à impressionner ces derniers et leur ôter tout 
espoir de désertion ou de rébellion s’ils succombaient à leur mollesse 
et à leur réticence à l’effort et à la peine”. 

La trahison gauloise n’a pas non plus épargné les Romains, ainsi 
que Polybe en rapporte d’abondants exemples. Pendant la première 
guerre punique, les mercenaires celtes au service d’Hamilcar étaient 
passés dans le camp romain après avoir tenté de livrer Éryx, en 
Sicile, où les Carthaginois les avaient envoyés renforcer la garnison. 


67 Pol. IN 50-54: les Gaulois habitant dans les Alpes n’épargnèrent rien à l’armée 
punique: embuscades, ruses, opérations de harcèlement... 
Pol. II 52.2-53.6. 
Pol. II 78.1-5. 
Pol. II 70.4. 
Pol. II 70.9. 
Pol. II 79.3-4. 
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Quelques temps après, ils pillèrent le sanctuaire d’ Aphrodite Erycine, 
révélant du même coup leur impiété”. Autre illustration offerte par 
Polybe: en 284 avant notre ére, des ambassadeurs romains envoyés 
négocier au sujet de prisonniers furent massacrés par les Gaulois «au 
mépris de toutes les conventions et de la foi jurée», ajoute l’histo- 
rien”. Cet acte n’est pas un cas isolé, Polybe mentionne un fait simi- 
laire au début de la deuxième guerre punique. Alors que les Gaulois, 
avertis de l’arrivée d’Hannibal, ravageaient les terres des colons 
romains de Crémone et Plaisance, les membres d’une commission 
sénatoriale proposèrent des négociations aux Celtes. L’invitation fut 
accueillie avec faveur par les Boiens qui entendaient profiter de 
l’occasion pour se saisir des ambassadeurs romains. Ils espéraient, 
explique Polybe, échanger ces prisonniers contre les otages qu’ils 
avaient livrés à la fin de la décennie précédente”. Vers la même 
époque survint la défection sanglante des Gaulois qui frappa les 
Romains et au cours de laquelle, on l’a vu ci-dessus, tous les légion- 
naires tués furent d&capites’°. Quelques années auparavant, en 223, 
les Romains n’avaient pas osé aligner contre les Insubres, un peuple 
gaulois, les troupes fournies par leurs alliés celtes. Polybe explique 
qu’ils se méfiaient de la mentalité perfide des Gaulois à la guerre, et, 
a fortiori, dans une bataille contre d’autres Gaulois. Ils firent traver- 
ser la rivière à leurs alliés, puis détruisirent le pont qui les reliait a 
l’autre rive de manière à éviter toute attaque de ces derniers dans leur 
dos pendant le combat”. Scipion, tout comme ses concitoyens du 
reste, saura quelques temps plus tard, méditer le poids de ces trahi- 
sons sur la mauvaise tournure que prenait pour Rome la deuxième 
guerre punique à son commencement”. 

De l’avis de Polybe, les Galates n’avaient guère meilleure réputation 
que leurs congénères occidentaux. Souvenons-nous des inquiétudes et 
des déboires du roi de Pergame, Attale, qui avait pris des Celtes à son 
service. Non seulement leur discipline et leur obéissance laissaient a 
désirer, mais leur comportement avait de quoi maintenir le monarque 


® Pol. I 79.8; II 7.10. C’est cette même troupe qui, au service des Epirotes, livra 
Phoiniké aux Illyriens. 
74 Pol. II 19.9. 
Pol. III 40.9-10. 
Pol. III 67.1-3 et supra, p. 117. 
Pol. Il 32.7-9 
Pol. III 67.8; 68.10. 
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dans l’incertitude quant à leur loyauté”. En 220-219, Séleucos fut 
assassiné traîtreusement par un certain Nikanòr et un Galate nommé 
Apatourios. Certes, ce dernier ne porte pas seul la responsabilité de ce 
crime jugé odieux, mais Polybe insiste sur son appartenance ethnique et 
Apatourios est clairement associé 4 un meurtre condamné comme acte 
de traîtrise par l’historien®®. Euméne de Pergame, en guerre contre le roi 
du Pont, argua de leur absence de loyauté pour refuser d’accéder aux 
demandes en faveur de la paix présentées par les BuotA etc galates Cas- 
signatos et Gaizatorix®!. 

Dans les récits de guerre des Histoires, la bataille révèle toute une 
série de traits moraux moins spécifiquement liés à l’art du combat et 
à sa pratique. Ils participent tous de cet excès moral que les Hellènes 
appelaient l’Ößpız. Toujours s’impose l’idée d’un excès auquel se 
juxtapose une absence totale de raison, une impulsivité irréfléchie. 

A la témérité sans borne qui se manifeste d’ordinaire chez les Celtes 
s’attache une assurance qui dégénére souvent en orgueil insolent, que 
Polybe dénonce, par exemple, dans I’ attitude des Gaisates, qui, au début 
de l’affrontement de Télamon, pensaient intimider l’adversaire en se 
présentant nus en première ligne. Cet acte répondait peut-étre à l’appel 
de la gloire®?. Cependant, il leur est tout autant dicté par une très haute 
opinion de leur puissance et de leurs capacités. C’est une attitude sem- 
blable que Polybe blame, quand il expose les soupcons d’Attale de Per- 
game à l’encontre de ses mercenaires celtes et des débordements aux- 
quels leur insolence violente (dixit Polybe) les poussa®?. Cette 5Bpig se 
profile également derrière le total irrespect des traditions, conventions et 
usages que l’historien estime universellement reconnus. Ceci est sug- 
géré, par exemple, dans le récit de la ruse mentionnée plus haut des 
Allobroges qui voulaient endormir la méfiance d’Hannibal. Certes, en 
l’occurrence, il ne s’agit pas d’un usage grec, mais bien cependant d’un 
usage qui a une équivalence dans la culture hellénique, ainsi que le rap- 
pelle Polybe*. La napavouto peut de la même manière faire référence 
au mépris du ‘droit de la guerre’, qu’à la trahison ou à l’impiété 


7 Pol. V 111.2-5. 

80 Pol. IV 48.8 (SmA0@ovED). 
8! Pol. XXIV 14.6-7 (GOeoia). 
82 Pol. II 28.8. 

83 Pol. V 78.1-4; 111.2-5. 

84 Pol. III 52.3, 7. 
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(concrétisée, par exemple, dans le sac du sanctuaire d’Eryx par la troupe 
qui trahira les Epirotes®, ou encore dans l’expédition celtique contre le 
sanctuaire panhellénique de Delphes). Le manque de modération 
morale qu’est l’Ößpıg incite au mépris de toutes les conventions et a 
vivre en étre sans foi ni loi. Cette inclination se distingue sans peine 
dans l’accusation de perturbateurs de l’ordre établi que Polybe lance 
contre les Cisalpins à nouveau désireux d’affronter les Romains, en spé- 
cifiant de façon claire qu’il est naturel qu’ils agissent de la sorte. 
Toute l’activité des Gaulois apparait 4 Polybe dictée par des impul- 
sions émotives, des passions. L’historien n’y voit pas la moindre inter- 
vention de la raison. Toutefois, il note deux exceptions: le BactAedg 
galate Ortiagon et son épouse Chiomara. Du premier, il affirme qu’il 
était intelligent?’, de la seconde, qu’il a personnellement rencontrée à 
Sardes, qu’elle l’avait subjugué par son esprit et son intelligence®®. Hor- 
mis ces cas isolés, Polybe émet de nettes réserves quant a l’existence de 
la raison chez les Celtes. Aussi déclare-t-il que les Gaulois avaient subor- 
donné la conduite des innombrables campagnes qu’ils avaient lancées 
contre les Romains à leurs passions et à leurs sentiments. Au fil de ces 
guerres sans cesse recommencées, poursuit-il, les Gaulois n’avaient 
jamais soumis leurs entreprises à une réflexion raisonnée et rigoureuse?”. 
Polybe attribue d’autres faits encore a cette carence de jugement, a 
cette impulsivité exempte de raison. Par exemple, le désaccord qui 
s’installe lors du partage du butin et qui amène des guerriers à s’entre- 
massacrer et à détruire le fruit de leurs combats”. Il fait également 
allusion à ces orgies de vin qui dégénèrent couramment en querelles 
d’ivrognes?!. À la fin de la bataille du Métaure, c’est à l'ivresse des 


85 Pol. II 7.9. Paradoxalement, Polybe reconnaît aux Celtes un certain esprit reli- 
gieux, puisque il rapporte qu'avant une bataille contre les Romains vers 223, les 
Insubres avaient retiré du sanctuaire d’une divinité que Polybe assimile à la déesse 
grecque Athéna des enseignes en or: Pol. II 32.6. Pol. I 79.8: il est curieux de 
constater que Polybe insiste sur l’origine ethnique du seul Autarite. 

86 Pol. II 21.3. 

87 Pol. XXII 21.3. \ 

88 Pol. XXI 38.7(= Plut., De virtute mulierum, 22). A noter l’utilisation du nom 
gpovnpo dans un sens favorable; ce qui est rare dans le cas des Celtes. 

® Pol. II 35.3: ...tò un TAEtov GAAG ovAANBöNv Grav tò Yivéuevov Und 
tòv Taratòv Ovu udiXov Aoyiouò PpaBeveodat ...«car non pas la plus 
grande partie, mais, en général, toute l’intervention des Celtes était dictée par les 
passions plutòt que par la réflexion.» 

% Pol. II 19.3-4. 

% Pol. II 19.4. 
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Gaulois de l’armée d’Hasdrubal que Polybe impute l’incapacité dans 
laquelle se trouvérent ces derniers de défendre le camp ou de s’enfuir. 
Les légionnaires n’eurent qu’à se baisser pour les égorger”?. Quant à 
l’amour débridé de la gloire qui incita les Gaisates 4 s’exposer a une 
grêle de traits nus derrière un bouclier trop petit, il trahit à la fois 
l’inconscience et l’irréflexion de ces gens”. L’accés suicidaire de 
fureur guerrière qui saisit alors les Gaisates malmenés par les vélites 
romains n’a pas plus de rapports avec la raison que le geste insensé qui 
les a précipités dans cette pénible situation. La tournure des événe- 
ments ne correspondait pas à leurs prévisions, ajoute Polybe, et ils en 
conçurent un grand découragement qui les instigua à se jeter à l’aveu- 
glette sur l’ennemi, ou à reculer vers leurs frères d’armes qui, derrière 
eux, avaient veillé à se protéger mais furent pourtant impressionnés par 
la déconfiture des mercenaires transalpins”*. 

Le portrait matériel et moral des Celtes qu’offrent les Histoires est 
cohérent, riche et vraisemblable. Cette vraisemblance méme ne laisse 
pas d’inquiéter, car l’orthodoxie de Polybe à la dichotomie “ EAAnv— 
Bapßapog révèle une prévention ethnocentrique. De fait, à l’analyse, 
il apparaît que ce tableau méle réalité et imaginaire, l’intervention de 
ce dernier s’effectuant non par le biais de l’invention pure, mais plu- 
tòt par déformation, généralisation, incompréhension ou interpréta- 
tion erronée de la réalité sous la forme de stéréotypes. Il ne faut pas 
faire le procès de la bonne foi de Polybe. Ce dernier, tributaire et vic- 
time des stéréotypes produits par les deux cultures auxquelles il 
appartenait, était sincérement convaincu de leur bien-fondé et de leur 
véracité. Car ce processus a notamment pour caractéristique de se 
présenter comme une vérité de bon sens évidente, indubitable, 
inébranlable. Il opère une forme de sélection de l’information et en 
dirige en quelque sorte l’interprétation. C’est au travers d’une telle 
grille, lourde de préventions, que Polybe pergut les Celtes”. 


2 Pol. XI 3.1. 

9 Comme le firent les Gaisates à Télamon: Pol. II 28.7; 29.7; 30.2-3, et, a 
Cannes, les Cisalpins d’Hannibal: Pol. II 114.4. 

% Pol. II 30.2-4. 

% M. BANTON, Sociologie des relations raciales (tr. fr. de l’angl. M. Matignon), 
Paris 1971, p. 315-325; A.A. LUND, op. cit. (n. 6); D.B. SHAW, “Eaters of Flesh, 
Drinkers of Milk”: the Ancient Mediterranean Ideology of the Pastoral Nomad, 
AncSoc 13/14 (1982-1983), p. 8 et 9; L.A. THOMPSON, Romans and Blacks, 
Londres—Chapel Hill 1989, p. 86-87. 
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Polybe exprime un certain nombre de préjugés xénophobes, au 
sens presque étymologique du terme, dans sa relation sur les Celtes. 
Certes, la présence de stéréotypes diminue quelque peu la valeur du 
témoignage polybien. Toutefois ce serait méconnaitre la nature et 
Vambiguité du fonctionnement du stéréotype (essentiellement par 
déformation et par généralisation abusive) que de rejeter en bloc ces 
informations. Ce mécanisme, qui éloigne de la réalité tout en s’en 
nourrissant, se présente à l’esprit comme un reflet fidèle de cette réa- 
lité. De plus, il arrive fréquemment que ces préjugés s’insinuent au 
coeur de données fiables, ce qui accroit la confusion. 

Prenons, en guise d’exemple, l’image du Celte “fou de guerre’. Il y 
a la une ambiguité. Nul ne peut nier que le combattant celte avait du 
courage, comme du reste ses adversaires romains ou grecs. En outre, 
le goût de Polybe pour l’histoire événementielle devait l’entraîner à 
insister sur le côté militaire des Celtes. De plus, c’est par leurs faits 
d’armes que ces derniers avaient épouvanté, et pour longtemps, les 
Romains, puis les Hellènes. Le stéréotype ici se manifeste dans la 
manière dont Polybe met ce «tempérament» martial en relief. Ainsi, 
de l’avis même de cet auteur, la guerre est chez les Celtes une acti- 
vité aussi essentielle que l’agriculture”, elle aurait même la préémi- 
nence sur cette dernière, puisque le courage et la combativité ainsi 
que l’adresse et la perfection technique dans le maniement des armes 
constitueraient le principal aux yeux des Celtes”. Dans le traitement 
que les Histoires réservent à cette inclination particulière des Celtes, 
l’accent est toujours placé sur le caractére débordant, excessif, 
furieux, incontrôlé des aptitudes martiales de ces derniers. De plus, 
leur dvöpeio est une réputation (pun) que Polybe ne songe pas un 
seul instant à combattre”. Cette réputation appartient à la même 
famille que la réputation d’avarice des Écossais et l’accusation de 
cleptomanie généralement dirigée contre les Italiens, et elle n’a pas 
plus de fondement que ces stéréotypes modernes. Chacun de ces 


% Pol. II 17.9-12. 

97 Pol. XXII 21.4. : 

98 Insistance perceptible notamment dans le vocabulaire utilisé — (Takatikn) 
toda, Bapoog, PAYLLMTATOS «...une épidémie de guerre avait frappé tous les 
Celtes»...: Pol. II 15.7; 18.1; 20.10; 25.9; III 34.2 (töAua); Pol. XVII 41.7 (Bapv- 
TÜTOV Kal payıpótatov EOvoc, à propos des Galates); Pol. II 28.8; 32.6 
(0apoog, teðappnkótos); Pol. II 20.7 (Aoıkınnv ToXÉpov). 

® Pol. V 111.2. 
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clichés recèle une manière de généralisation. Chaque peuple possède 
son lot de preux et de poltrons, d’avares et de prodigues, de voleurs 
et d’honnétes gens (et pour chacune de ces qualités humaines, chaque 
culture possède une définition propre). Enfin, ce goût montré comme 
propre au Celte ne va pas sans rappeler les théories hippocratiques, 
reprises par les Romains (et exprimées à l’époque augustéenne par 
Vitruve), selon lesquelles le tempérament excessivement belliqueux 
des peuples d'Europe septentrionale et occidentale tient au climat 
sous lequel ils vivent!®. 

Des Histoires de Polybe, il se dégage un tableau des Celtes com- 
plexe dont il est difficile d’isoler un élément. On assiste en effet à 
une véritable interaction des stéréotypes, l’un appelant l’autre. Tout y 
est dans tout. 

La complexité de l’image des Celtes que Polybe répercute dans ses 
écrits se révèle pleinement à l’analyse. Il ne s’agit pas d’un simple 
avatar de la vision binaire grecque traditionnelle. On est en présence 
d’une véritable superposition, une synthèse plutôt, de différents sys- 
tèmes de références. Tout d’abord, l’idéologie du barbare, dont le 
Celte de Polybe a tous les attributs, se laisse assez aisément discer- 
ner: il fait peur, il habite dans des villages (kata k@uac, par oppo- 
sition à la m6Atc, et non à l’agglomération urbaine Got), ne pense 
qu’à la guerre, mène un mode de vie émaillé de coutumes étranges, 
vit tout entier sous l’empire de l’Ößpız et surtout ne recourt pas trop 
à la raison. Interviennent aussi les spéculations hippocratiques sur 
l'influence du climat et de la fertilité d’un pays sur les mœurs et les 
capacités physiques et intellectuelles de ses habitants. Dans le cas des 
Cisalpins, dont il est majoritairement question dans ce qu’il subsiste 
des Histoires, ce traité permet, par exemple, d’aplanir une contradic- 
tion apparente!” Alors qu’il s’évertue à exposer les multiples 


100 Hippocrate, IIepi d&pwv, dddtov, tónov, XII-XXIV; Aristote, Politique, 
VII 7.1-4; Vitruve, De architectura, VI 1.3-11. 

101 Le traité hippocratique Hepi dépov, ðátov, tóTov était connu de Polybe, 
ainsi que le suggère une allusion dans le livre IV (Pol. IV 20.3) aux théories hippo- 
cratiques sur le poids de la localisation des peuples à la surface du monde et 
l'influence du climat sous lequel chacun d’entre eux vit sur la psychologie et les pré- 
dispositions morales et intellectuelles attribuées à chacune de ces communautés. À 
propos de la présence d’Hippocrate chez Polybe, cf. D. ROUSSEL, Polybe. Histoire 
(Coll. La Pléiade), Paris 1970, p. 305 n. 1; F. W. WALBANK, The Geography of 
Polybius, C & M 9 (1948), p. 178-179. 
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qualités du guerrier celte, Polybe dénonce pourtant la mollesse 
(Hakakia), le refus de l’effort (puyonovia), ou encore le manque 
d’endurance des Cisalpins qui proviennent d’une contrée dont il 
vante la prospérité!°, Or, si l’auteur du epi dé pov soutient que les 
peuples d’Europe sont les plus courageux et les mieux doués pour la 
guerre, il reconnaît que là où la terre, loin d’être âpre et aride, se 
montre au contraire généreuse, il en résulte pour les habitants une 
certaine mollesse et une moins grande résistance physique. 
Ceci explique pourquoi les Gaulois ont la vigueur et l’humeur 
batailleuse des peuples européens, mais manifestent aussi des signes 
de faiblesse et de découragement si l’action traîne, si la victoire ne 
s’obtient pas dès le premier assaut, pourquoi ils sont mous et 
regimbent à l’effort. Enfin, Polybe, après un séjour de dix-sept ans à 
Rome, a subi l’influence de la Weltanschauung romaine qui observait 
et évaluait l’Autre au travers de concepts moraux tels que la fides, la 
virtus, la gravitas ... Ainsi, par exemple, le stéréotype de lå&Oecia 
gauloise évoque-t-il la fides, ou plutòt son antonyme, la perfidia. 
Dans le même ordre d’idées, la tovlma et le 84pooc présentent des 
traits communs avec l’excès de virtus que les Romains reconnaissent 
habituellement aux populations de l’Occident. 

Ainsi que le laisse subodorer la fidélité de Polybe au schéma 
binaire grec traditionnel, de multiples signes de la xénophobie de 
l’historien se laissent discerner dans ses écrits. L’image des Celtes 
qu’il distille au gré du récit événementiel méle a la réalité des clichés 
tels que la folle témérité de ces gens, leur inconstance, leur carence 
de jugement, leur imperméabilité à la raison, leur manque d’endu- 
rance. Cependant, du fait de l’ambiguité foncière du stéréotype, 
le témoignage des Histoires n’est pas perdu. Son exploitation néces- 
site la plus grande prudence critique et une prise de conscience 
relative aux systèmes idéologiques ethnocentristes en cours dans les 
cultures anciennes!®. Par ailleurs, la démarche qui vise à appliquer 
aux sources anciennes des concepts issus du travail des sciences 
sociales dote le texte de Polybe d’un attrait et d’un intérét nouveaux, 


102 Pol. II 79.4. (uaraxia, poyotovia); Pol. II 33.2; IM 79.6; V 78.1 (manque 
d’endurance). Fertilité de la Gaule Cisalpine: Pol. Il 15.1-8. 

103 Un prochain travail tentera à cette fin d’analyser les passages mentionnés ci- 
dessus. 
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car les Histoires constituent assurément un document de valeur 


pour l’étude de l’histoire de la perception de l’Autre dans |’ Anti- 


quis’. 
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104 Le présent article s’est inspiré d’un chapitre du mémoire de licence intitulé 
Polybe et les Celtes. Acculturation et xénophobie chez un historien grec exilé a 
Rome (IF siècle avant notre ère). Enquête préliminaire, que j’ai défendu a |’ Univer- 
sité de Liège en 1991. Je tiens à exprimer ma gratitude envers MM. C. BAURAIN et 
M. DUBUISSON pour les conseils éclairés qu’ils me dispensèrent lors de la préparation 
de ce travail, ainsi qu’envers M.P. MARCHETTI qui contribua à son évaluation. Enfin, 
je remercie MM. C. BAURAIN, M. DUBUISSON et G. SCHEPENS d’avoir relu d’un ceil 


critique les épreuves de cet article. 


POLYBIUS, LIVY AND THE ‘FABIAN STRATEGY ’* 


A comparison of the accounts in Polybius and Livy of the actual war- 
fare during the Second Punic War up until Cannae presents serious dis- 
crepancies. It will be shown in this paper that the accounts are not 
compatible and that Polybius is to be preferred, while some major ele- 
ments of the account by Livy must be rejected. These elements, stress- 
ing the successes of Roman warfare and of the strategy of Fabius Max- 
imus Cunctator in particular, have never been criticized structurally 
and play a major role in modern accounts of the war. It is hoped that 
the discussion of both accounts will provide a new understanding of 
the military and political course of events during the period. 

But the study of Polybius and Livy on warfare and strategy also 
sheds light on the problem of the plausibility and reliability of both his- 
torians. Relatively recent examples of this discussion are to be found in 
Schwarte and Twyman, who on the basis of analysis of other parts of 
the accounts of the Second Punic War have concluded that Polybius’ 
rendering is not always superior to Livy’s. Twyman’s conclusion was 
partly based on the political situation during the consular elections for 
the year 216. According to Livy, the Roman strategy against Hannibal 
was the central issue of these elections. The military affairs during these 
years of the Hannibalic War are therefore crucial for the assessment of 
the Roman political situation and must be critically analysed first!. 

Let us first trace some highlights of Livy’s account of the events 
between Trasimene and Cannae. After the disaster at Trasimene, 


* Professors G. SCHEPENS, L. MOOREN and L. DE BLOIS kindly read earlier drafts 
of this article. The editorial comments and suggestions made by these scholars are 
greatly appreciated, but they cannot be held responsible for statements and conclu- 
sions made by the author. The help of Angela FRITSEN, who corrected the English 
text, is gratefully acknowledged. 

Journal sigla are those of L’Année Philologique. 

' In Livy’s account Varro promised the Roman population an end to the war and 
was elected against strong opposition by the senate, which managed to have Aemil- 
ius Paullus, a disciple of Fabian cunctatio, elected as his colleague. Varro, then, led 
the Roman army to the disaster at Cannae. Livy’s description of the Roman election 
is difficult to check against Polybius, as the Greek author seldom goes into Roman 
internal affairs. According to Polybius the dispute between the two Roman consuls 
only arose over the location of the battle, not the battle itself, because this was a 
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Fabius Maximus decided on a strategy of avoiding battle, but the 
Roman cavalry and light troops meanwhile posed a threat to Hanni- 
bal’s plunderers and foragers (XXII 12.8 ff). In order to obstruct the 
Punic army’s food supply Fabius Maximus also issued a decree order- 
ing the evacuation of unfortified places (XXII 11.4). In the Campan- 
ian countryside the Punic army caused widespread devastations, much 
to the dismay of Minucius and the other hotheads (XXII 14.1 ff). 
However, Hannibal was thwarted in his hopes of drawing Fabius 
Maximus into battle, and after a while the Campanian countryside 
proved inadequate for the Punic army’s needs (XXII 15.2). After 
managing an escape from Fabius, Hannibal established quarters in 
Apulia and began to collect provisions for the winter. Meanwhile, 
opposition to the strategy of the dictator in the Roman army and in 
Rome mounted, although in Fabius’ mind almost the entire summer 
had been spent in baffling the enemy (XXII 18.9). With Fabius in 
Rome, Minucius adopted an agressive strategy that resulted in some 
successes, eventually leading to the division of the army between the 
generals. While chancing to fight a pitched battle, Minucius and his 
army had to be rescued by Fabius. The Romans subsequently seemed 
united on the issue of strategy, and after the abdication of Fabius and 
his magister equitum, the consuls for the year 217 continued to follow 
the rules set by Fabius. As a result Hannibal encountered such diffi- 
culties in providing for his troops, that he seriously considered depar- 
ture to Gaul (XXII 32.1 ff). By then a new hothead was elected consul 
in the person of Terentius Varro; his colleague Aemilius Paullus was 
a strict disciple of Fabian strategy (XXII 39). Just before the battle of 
Cannae the difficulties of supplying the Punic army became extreme 
(XXII 40.8 f), but near Cannae Varro was tempted into battle. 

The report of Polybius, on the other hand, contains no successful 
obstruction of marauding Punic troops, no decree by Fabius Max- 
imus, and no food shortages in the Punic army. Furthermore, his 


decision of the Roman senate. There is no mention of any political conflict at all. 
B.L. TWyMAN, Polybius and the Annalists on the Outbreak and Early Years of the 
Second Punic War, Athenaeum 65 (1987), p. 67-80, rejects the Polybian account of 
Roman policy in late 217 and early 216 as implausible. In his opinion this is an 
instance of Polybius’ a priori reasoning, which led him to reject the account of his 
source(s). K.-H. SCHWARTE, Der Ausbruch des zweiten Punischen Krieges. Rechts- 
frage und Uberlieferung (Historia Einzelschriften, 43), Wiesbaden 1983, goes even 
further and accuses the Greek historian of deliberate falsification of history. 
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account of the development of Roman strategic policy is described in 
less black and white terms than Livy’s. 

In the main part of this article analysis will be made of both histo- 
rians’ accounts, using as the tools for assessment the comparison of 
Polybius and Livy, their internal consistency, and their plausibility on 
the basis of our knowledge of ancient warfare. At first no attempt is 
made to explain the similarity or dissimilarity between Polybius and 
Livy, nor does the sole mention of Polybius and Livy imply their 
total responsibility for the facts and views in their texts, without 
regard for their sources. It is not the scope of this paper to examine 
which elements of the accounts we can attribute to Polybius and Livy 
and which derive from their sources, and from which of their sources 
specifically. Only after the assessment of the accounts of Polybius 
and Livy will the findings be put into a historiographical context. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CAVALRY 


A very important element in Fabian strategy, and one on which Livy 
often lays emphasis, is the obstruction of Punic plunderers and for- 
agers. However, this kind of strategy is by no means unique and used 
by Romans and their enemies alike. In many Roman wars, in partic- 
ular when the enemy could not be victorious in battle, the hostile 
troops aimed at the vulnerable provisioning of the Roman troops. 
This strategy was adopted, for instance, by Iugurtha and Vercinge- 
torix against superior Roman forces. In the attack on and the protec- 
tion of the gathering of food and fodder, as well as plundering troops, 
the cavalry and light troops played a crucial role. In his attempt to 
propagate this kind of warfare, Vercingetorix points out to the Celtic 
leaders the advantage of their superior number of horsemen’. 
Cavalry and light troops played the same role in the year 217, when 
Hannibal’s army ravaged and plundered the Etrurian countryside. 


? Sallust, Bell. Jug. 54, 56.1; Caesar, Bell. Gall. VII 14. The Aquitani used this 
strategy as well: Caesar, Bell. Gall. II 23. Compare Frontinus, Strat. IV 5.1; 
Plutarch, Luc. 11.1; Vegetius, Mil. II 3, 26. Vercingetorix’s remark, which of 
course must be ascribed to Caesar rather than to the Celtic hero, in Caesar, Bell. 
Gall. VII 14.3. For the offense and defense of foraging, see e.g. Caesar, Bell. Gall. 
VII 16.4, 17.2; Bell. Civ. I 48, II 43; Bell. Afr. 24; Sallust, Bell. Iug. 54.9-55.7; 
Frontinus, Strat. II 5.31; Appian, Pun. 100. 
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In Livy’s account Flaminius opted for an attack, but his officers 
advised him to wait for his colleague and meanwhile use his cavalry 
and light troops to hinder the enemy. In Polybius, however, we read 
the real situation: the officers indeed advised Flaminius to wait for 
his colleague’s troops, but in the meantime he should hold back and 
be on his guard against the superior numbers of the Punic cavalry’. 

There should be no doubt about the far greater strength of Hanni- 
bal’s cavalry during the first years of the Second Punic War, since 
Polybius and Livy agree on this point*. Consequently, under the com- 
mand of Fabius Maximus in the year 217 the Roman troops usually 
stayed a few days march behind, as Flaminius had been counseled; 
kept to hilly ground, which was not suited for cavalry; and allowed 
the Punic troops to plunder unhindered. When Hannibal left the Adri- 
atic coast and marched into Samnium, for instance, the Romans fol- 
lowed at a distance of one or two days’ march but avoided any closer 
contact (Polybius III 90.9). Even Livy states clearly that Fabius Max- 
imus did not dare combat the enemy in the Campanian plain, while 
Polybius says explicitly that the Punic troops were able to plunder 
and cause devastations elsewhere as well, which was explained in 
Campania by Fabius’ fear of the Punic cavalry. The conclusion must 
be drawn that the Romans were not in a position to pose any threat to 
the Punic troops?. 

There is one clear instance in both accounts of Roman troops 
attacking the enemy effectively. But it was under the magister equi- 
tum Minucius Rufus, who in his rash manner did what dictator 
Fabius Maximus, who was in Rome at the time, did not dare to do. 
In the end, of course, he went too far, but Polybius’ account (III 100- 
102) is nevertheless clear about Minucius’ tactics and success. 
The contrast between the points of view of the dictator and his mag- 
ister equitum is magnified in Livy’s report, but from the account of 
Polybius we can conclude that Minucius was not as reckless as Livy 


3 Polybius III 82.4; Livy XXII 3.9. 

4 Since the defeat of the Roman cavalry and light troops at the Ticinus, this is a 
constant element in Polybius’ account, while Livy mentions it sometimes as well. It 
became intensified by the capture of the cavalry Flaminius’ colleague had sent after 
Trasimene (Polybius III 86; Livy XXII 8). See especially Polybius III 66.2, 92.7, 
110.2, 111.2, 117.4ff; Livy XXI 47.1-2; XXII 44.4. Compare Appian, Hann. 30. 

5 See also the important difference of nuance between Polybius II 90.1ff and 
Livy XXII 12.8ff. Fabius Maximus does not dare to come down from the hills sur- 
rounding the ager Falernus because of the Punic cavalry: Polybius III 92.7. The 
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would have us believe. Minucius menaced and attacked the foraging 
parties of Hannibal near the Punic base in Gerunium, to the effect 
that the Punic troops became more cautious in their forays while the 
Romans grew more audacious. However, the near defeat of Minucius 
in battle a short while later seems to have brought this more offensive 
enforcement of Fabian strategy to an end. According to Polybius, 
Hannibal was thereafter able to prepare for the winter unhindered (III 
105.11). 

These events posed some difficulty for Livy. Strangely enough, in 
comparison with his Greek counterpart the Roman author downplays 
the accomplishment of a Roman general. The description of the tac- 
tics used by both sides is unintelligible in Livy XXII 24 because of 
the omission of some important details and the rational motives for 
Minucius’ military conduct; Hannibal is even assigned some of the 
initiative. Livy reverses the situation and actually makes the absent 
dictator a compliment by saying that Hannibal has begun to wage 
war according to Fabian art (XXII 24.9). 

We can conclude that Livy tries to leave the reader with the 
impression that Fabian strategy was successful in countering Punic 
actions. Because of the superiority of the Punic cavalry, however, the 
Romans in reality hardly tasted combat. 


Punic troops are explicitly unobstructed in Polybius III 86.8 and 88.6. Appian, Hann. 
12 also says that the Roman army stayed a day’s march away from the enemy. Note, 
however, that according to him it was the consul Servilius, and not Fabius Maximus, 
who was following the Punic army. Scipio realizes that the plains of Cisalpine Gaul 
are not suitable terrain to fight the war, because of the superiority of Hannibal’s cav- 
alry (Polybius III 66.2; Livy XXI 47.1f). The question of the right type of terrain 
plays an important role in the choice of site for the battle of Cannae as well (Poly- 
bius II 110.2, 111.2; Livy XXII 44.4). 

6 According to Polybius (III 101ff), when Fabius Maximus had left for Rome and 
Minucius assumed command, he at first adhered strictly to Fabian strategy. He fol- 
lowed the Punic army along the line of the hills and hoped to engage them in com- 
bat while they attempted to cross. When he heard that Hannibal was foraging in the 
flat countryside around Gerunium, he came down by way of a ridge which sloped 
towards Hannibal’s camp. He set up camp in a stronghold or on a hill in the territory 
of Larinum. The Roman author, on the other hand, accuses Minucius of having left 
the camp, established «on a high hill in a position of security», immediately after the 
departure of Fabius and bringing it down to level ground (XXII 24.2). 
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FOOD SHORTAGES 


According to Livy, with the abdication of the dictator and at the 
beginning of the following year the consuls of the year 217 success- 
fully waged war in the Fabian manner, which led to severe food 
shortages in Hannibal’s camp (XXII 32.1ff). The meaning Livy 
attaches to this is evident from the central place of the consuls’ action 
and the hunger in the Punic camp in the speech of Fabius Maximus 
to Aemilius Paullus (XXII 39.13ff). The point of this emphasis is 
clear: Fabian strategy was causing the slow defeat of Hannibal’. 

However, Polybius states that under the command of the ex- 
consuls, who acted on the orders of the consuls of 216, only some 
insignificant skirmishing occurred (III 106.10f). There is every 
reason to believe that Polybius would have mentioned such success- 
ful warfare as Livy describes and that he certainly would not have 
dismissed severe food shortages in Hannibal’s army as unimportant. 
While Livy’s account may be longer, it is Polybius who offers the 
most information on military affairs. Even when the narratives of 
both historians seem closely related and the various elements of the 
accounts occur in the same order, Livy usually omits the military 
details, which were not deemed interesting?. 

Moreover, we can check Livy’s account by examining the food 
shortages in the Punic army, which were not only the result of the 
actions taken by the consuls in the winter 217/216, but are also a con- 
stant feature in books XXI and XXII. These food shortages are the 
flipside of Livy’s emphasis on the success of Fabian strategy, but 
they must not only be judged in the light of Roman action. Livy 
stresses that the Punic side met with serious troubles: the first such 
instance can be seen in Cisalpine Gaul, where Hannibal experienced 
acute difficulties meeting the food supply of his army. Not only is 
Polybius silent on this matter”, but he several times mentions the 


7 See also Livy XXII 40.8f and 43.5: it was found out later that Hannibal had 
barely enough provisions for ten days left, because there was nothing more to rob 
from the countryside. Because of the unrest this caused among his troops Hannibal 
decided to go to the warmer parts of Apulia, where the harvests were earlier. 

8 See also P.G. WALSH, Livy. His Historical Aims and Methods, Cambridge 1961, 
p. 157ff; S. USHER, The Historians of Greece and Rome, London 1969, p. 171; E. 
Burck, The Third Decade, in T.A. Dorey (ed.), Livy, London 1971, p. 37. 

° The only exception, of course, is the arrival of the Punic army in Italy at the 
foot of the Alps. Polybius III 60.3-5. Compare Livy XXI 39.2f. 
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ample provisions supplied by Hannibal’s Celtic allies!°. The Greek 
historian makes note of armies’ provisions in other accounts as well, 
so that it is doubtless not because of a lack of interest that he never 
mentions food shortages in Hannibal’s camp!!. 

The next instance is during Hannibal’s stay in Campania. Accord- 
ing to Livy, Hannibal began considering winter quarters because 
Campania was a land of vegetable gardens and vineyards, which 
would in the long run prove inadequate for his army (XXII 15.1f). 
After some futile maneuvering it seemed the Punic army would have 
to spend the winter — in Livy’s words — on the cliffs of Formiae, in 
the forests, or in the sandy and marshy country of Liternum, while 
the Roman army could count on the contributions of their nearby 
allies (XXII 16.4). Threatened again with a dearth of food, Hanni- 
bal’s army is saved by the famous ox stratagem. On the other hand, 
according to Polybius’ version, once he had amassed an immense 
quantity of spoils in the Campanian plains, Hannibal simply decided 
to take winter quarters elsewhere. The inadequacy of the countryside 
is, for the third century B.C. at least, ridiculous!?; naturally no such 


10 Livy XXI 48.8-9: Hannibal worried about the army’s food supply. Then the 
military stores at Clastidium were played into his hands. The parallel in Polybius (II 
69.1f) only mentions the betrayal by the commander of Clastidium and the use of the 
grain, but not any shortage. Livy has omitted any reference to Celtic supplies; Poly- 
bius, on the other hand, mentions them, as well as other help from his allies, in III 
66.7 and 68.8. We can compare this to the discrepancies between Polybius III 69.5ff 
and Livy XXI 52. In Polybius’ account Hannibal learns that some Celts were trying 
to retain good relations with both sides. Without any further explanation being given, 
we then read about a corps of cavalry and light troops receiving the order to devas- 
tate their country. In Livy’s account, however, which is for the rest similar to that of 
Polybius, it seems that all the Gauls between the Trebia and Po were involved. The 
attitude of the Gauls, says Livy, is all the same to the Romans, but it brings Hanni- 
bal trouble because he claimed to be acting at the request of the Gauls themselves. 
Out of anger and because of the need to feed his troops from spoils (!), he sends out 
a detachement of horsemen and light troops. In this case as well Livy ascribes more 
difficulties to the Punic side than there probably were. See also Polybius II 78.5 and 
Livy XXI 1.2; Polybius II 87.1ff and Livy XXII 9.3. 

11 Except for the passages to be discussed anon, and those just seen, we can point 
to III 75.5f, 79.2f, 87.1ff, 90.7f, 100.1ff, 110.11. 

12 Compare the description of the plains around Capua in Polybius III 91.2ff. See 
also Polybius IX 3 and Livius XXVI 16.7f. P.A. BRUNT, Italian Manpower 225 B.C. 
— A.D. 14, Oxford 1971, p. 286, assumes a substantial supply of corn and other food 
products to the city of Rome even in the first century B.C. and in the early 
principate. See also P.W. DE NEEVE, Mnemosyne 38 (1985), p. 445f (review of G. 
RICKMAN, The Corn Supply of Ancient Rome, 1980); P. GARNSEY, Famine and Food 
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mention is made in Polybius’ account. Furthermore, Hannibal made a 
direct and easy escape employing the same ruse of the oxen, which 
were of course intended for consumption during the winter. Here too 
we must conclude that the problems encountered by Hannibal in 
Livy’s narrative are a product of fiction and distortion'*. The food 
shortages at the beginning of the year 216 belong to the same Livian 
pattern, and are attributed directly to the successful application of 
Fabian strategy. Although Polybius never claims that Hannibal suf- 
fered no problems to feed his army, he does explicitly state that after 
the near defeat of Minucius Hannibal was able to prepare for winter 
without Roman resistance (III 105.11). 

The parallel cases just examined are sufficient reason to doubt 
whether there was actually any shortage of food in Hannibal’s camp. 
Polybius, who shows interest in the Punic food supply, would have 
no cause to dismiss it here. Not even the capture of the Roman sup- 
ply base at Cannae, which according to Polybius brought the Roman 
army into serious trouble, is connected with any necessity on the side 
of the Punic forces!*. During winter nothing of military import hap- 
pened besides a few skirmishes. Therefore we must reject not only 
the food shortages on the Punic side, but in all probability the suc- 
cesses of Fabian strategy, said to have caused them, as well. 


THE DECREES OF FABIUS MAXIMUS 


We can place in this same context in Livy’s history the decrees 
of Fabius Maximus, aimed at obstructing the food supply of the 
Punic army. In the year 217 the dictator is said to have decreed the 


Supply in the Graeco-Roman World. Responses to Risk and Crisis, Cambridge 1988, 
p. 167ff. 

13 On Livy’s account of the events in Campania see especially J. UNGERN-STERN- 
BERG, Capua im Zweiten Punischen Krieg. Untersuchungen zur römischen Annalis- 
tik (Vestigia, 23), Miinchen 1975, p. 14ff. He rightly rejects the Livian surpluses to 
the account of Polybius. 

4 T.A. Dorey — D.R. DUDLEY, Rome against Carthage, London 1971, p. 62, 
indeed try to combine both accounts by making it the food shortages in the Punic 
army that necessitated the capture of the Roman supply base. It is possible to make 
a collage of ancient sources; the methodology, however, must be rejected . The same 
holds true for most of J.F. LAZENBy, Hannibal’s War. A Military History of the Sec- 
ond Punic War, Warminster 1978. 
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evacuation of unfortified places: the villages in areas Hannibal would 
be passing through were to be deserted and houses and crops 
destroyed, so that no stock of supplies would be left (XXII 11.4). As 
consul two years later Fabius decreed that all grain be taken to forti- 
fied towns before the Ist of June. The homes of those who disobeyed 
would be destroyed and their slaves sold (XXIII 32.14f). 

There are various reasons why we may safely assume that these 
decrees are not authentic. It is not because they can be considered 
drastic or unique; in many ancient wars such measures were taken, 
and they were recommended in military handbooks. Furthermore, the 
people inhabiting war zones often temporarily fled en masse to 
walled cities and fortifications, taking with them their valuables, cat- 
tle and stocks. Official decrees for the evacuation of the countryside 
were an intensification of such spontaneous behavior! 

The decrees of Fabius Maximus are problematic in the first place 
because Livy does not ascribe the Punic army’s shortages of food to 
them. He says only that in the spring of 216 in Apulia, Hannibal’s 
army met with a supply shortage because stores from the area had 
been moved to fortified cities. Even here Livy makes no mention of 
the Fabian decree, but attributes the measure to the instability of the 
countryside (XXII 40.8f). Furthermore, Brunt has pointed out that the 
actual events in Livy’s, let alone Polybius’, account contradict a 
decree. Even in Livy’s version Hannibal has no problem securing 
large spoils in the countryside; this is doubly the case in Polybius'®. 


!5 This aspect of ancient warfare has mostly been studied for the Greek world. 
Recently: V.D. HANSON, Warfare and Agriculture in Classical Greece, Pisa 1983, p. 
67ff; J. OBER, Fortress Attica. Defense of the Athenian Land Frontier 404-322 B.C., 
Leiden 1985; LG. SPENCE, Perikles and the Defence of Attica during the Pelopon- 
nesian War, JHS 110 (1990), p. 91-109. E.M. WIGHTMAN, The Lower Liri Valley. 
Problems, Trends and Pecularities, in G.W.W. BARKER—R. HODGES (eds.), Archae- 
ology and Italian Society (Papers in Italian Archaeology, II. — BAR International 
Series, 102), Oxford 1981, p. 281, points to the existence of fortifications in the Liri 
valley. Compare the measures taken in early Rome according to Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus V 22.1 and 26.1. Of course this is not to say that the countryside was evac- 
uated completely in wartime; most farmers had to go on tilling their soil as usual. 
The military handbooks: Aeneas Tacticus 10.3; Vegetius, Mil. III 3. For measures 
actually taken: Sallust, Bell. Jug. 90.1; Caesar, Bell. Gall. VI 10.2; VII 14; Bell. Afr. 
20f; Herodian VIII 5.3ff. 

16 P.A. BRUNT, op. cit. (n. 12), p. 271. A.J. TOYNBEE, Hannibal’s Legacy. The 
Hannibalic War’s Effects on Roman Life, London 1965, II, p. 12f, assumes that the 
first of Fabius’ decrees was obeyed during the following years in the south-central 
region. This was the reason, he implies, that Hannibal invaded the area only once, 
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The decrees of Fabius seem totally disconnected from the rest of 
Livy’s account, instead of being part of an organic whole. 

In the second place only Livy mentions the decrees of Fabius; they 
are not recorded in the accounts of Polybius, Plutarch or Appian. 
If they were authentic, we would expect to find them in the work of 
Polybius, since the Greek author is more interested in military 
aspects than his Roman colleague. Appian sometimes mentions food 
shortages on the Punic side, but he too never attributes them to any 
kind of official measure. Furthermore, the date in the second decree 
— the Ist of June — is extremely early in the year. According to 
Derow it corresponded to April 20th at the latest in the Julian calen- 
dar. This means that the decree could only be directed at the supplies 
from the previous year’s harvest. The decree then makes no sense: if 
the purpose was to prevent Hannibal’s troops from looting stocks, 
such a protraction would be useless. I would guess that the author of 
this date reckoned from a calendar in which June 1st was much later 
in the actual year”. 

The decrees of Fabius Maximus in Livy’s history are further exam- 
ples of his emphasis on Fabian strategy, directed at the Punic army’s 
food supply. They leave the impression that while a battle was care- 
fully being avoided, the Romans were not passive at all but quite 
effectively resisting Hannibal. Possibly some kind of measures had 
been taken, as in so many other wars. For the reasons given above, 
however, the decrees as given by Livy and attributed to Fabius Max- 
imus cannot be accepted as authentic. 


and that only in 211, years later. J.F. LAZENBY, op. cit. (n. 14), p. 68, argues cau- 
tiously that the decrees were promulgated, but not actually carried out, because even 
in Roman territory (the ager Falernus) Hannibal had no problem in taking plunder. 
On the other hand, he points to some of the food shortages in Hannibal’s army in 
Livy’s account as possible indications of the effect of the measures. As already 
stated, even Livy does not make this connection. 

17 Even Brunt, who assumed the calendar in this period to be quite accurate, 
rejected the date of June Ist as senseless, because it was before the harvest. If P.S. 
DEROW, The Roman Calendar 218-191 B.C., Phoenix 30 (1976), p. 278, is right, this 
holds true even more. His explanation, however, assuming the decree to be authen- 
tic, is not plausible, since it is not very effective. According to Varro, Columella and 
Pliny, none of the usual crops are harvested before the second half of May, and then 
only vetch and beans (Varro I 31.4; Pliny, H.N. XVII 257). The earliest harvest of 
grain is remarked as being late June (Varro I 32,1; Columella XI 2.50). As they 
probably have in mind the more moderate areas of Italy, the harvest could be earlier 
in the warmer parts of southern Italy. 
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Livy’s history displays a rather schematic concept of the strategy of 
the various Roman generals. With the one exception of Flaminius, 
who acted without a colleague, the pattern remains the same, with 
one commander always avoiding battle, the other seeking it. In the 
case of Flaminius both histories tend to accuse him of overconfident 
temerity, leading to the disaster at Trasimene. In both accounts, 
however, it is made clear that Flaminius did not voluntarily go into a 
pitched battle, but carelessly marched into Hannibal’s trap. The his- 
toric truth cannot have been as black and white as the accounts of 
Polybius and Livy would have us believe’. 

Polybius III 89.5ff gives Fabius’ considerations in deciding how best 
to deal with Hannibal as follows. «The facts were that the enemy’s forces 
had undergone a continuous training in war which had begun in their ear- 
liest youth, they had a general who had been brought up with them and 
had been accustomed from childhood to operations in the field, they had 
won many battles in Spain, and had twice in succession defeated the 
Romans and their allies [...]. On the Roman side the situation was exactly 
the reverse». Fabius’ strategy of cunctatio for the time being meant to 
avoid battle, made possible by the inexhaustible supply of provisions and 
manpower on the Roman side. Fabius’ intention was not to keep on 
avoiding battle forever, but to alter the circumstances disadvantageous to 
the Romans first and to fight only on the right kind of terrain’. 

In Livy’s account such precise strategic planning and motivation is 
missing; he emphasizes the avoidance of battle and the resistance to 
plundering and foraging by Punic troops. The matter-of-fact motives 
which are usually given for military actions in Polybius’ account are 


18 See on this point also A. KLOTZ, Livius und seine Vorgänger, 3 vol., Leipzig 
1940-1941 (repr. Amsterdam 1964), p. 137f; F.W. WALBANK, A Historical Com- 
mentary on Polybius I, Oxford 1957, p. 414; E. BURCK, art. cit. (n. 8), p. 31ff; D. 
TIMPE, Fabius Pictor und die Anfänge der römischen Historiographie, in: H. TEM- 
PORINI (ed.), Aufstieg und Niedergang der ròmischen Welt I 2, Berlin 1972, p. 953ff; 
H.H. ScuLLARD, Roman Politics 220-150 B.C., Oxford 1973, p. 44f. 

1 H.H. SCULLARD, op. cit. (n. 18), p. 47, rightly says «This purely defensive 
strategy was justified only as a temporary expedient. The Romans still had reason to 
trust their legions; Trebia had not been an overwhelming defeat nor Trasimene a 
pitched battle, while their fatal lack of tactical flexibility was not clearly demon- 
strated until Cannae». Similarly J. BRISCOE, The Second Punic War, in CAH? VII, 
Cambridge 1989, p. 49f. 
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often simply omitted in Livy’s account or replaced by more dramatic, 
politically influenced or psychological motives. Hannibal’s with- 
drawal from the Campanian plains provides an important example of 
this. 

As we have seen, in Livy’s version Fabius Maximus tried to 
contain Hannibal’s army in the Campanian plains, which were an 
inadequate source for his troops’ needs. Polybius III 93.1ff offers 
another version of the dictator’s motives. As Fabius foresaw, Hanni- 
bal would try to leave the ager Falernus with his spoils and have to 
pass the surrounding hills. The dictator hoped to carry off their plun- 
der at the least; he even hoped to put an end to the whole war in this 
favourable terrain. Bringing the war to an end would inevitably have 
led to full-scale combat. This means that according to Polybius 
Fabius was considering battle. Hannibal’s trick with the oxen scared 
him off, however”. 

It must be emphasized that the changeability of the opinion of the 
senate and public in Rome about what course to follow has probably 
been exaggerated. Fabius and Minucius represented two different ways 
of conducting the war, but their contrast was not as great as it seems. 
Even Fabius Maximus in all probability did not indefinitely reject bat- 
tle. On the other hand, as we have already seen, Minucius began his 
offensive in accordance with Fabian strategy. His willingness to 
engage in battle could count on increasing support, as discontent with 
the seemingly passive and futile way the dictator conducted the cam- 
paign grew. And finally Fabius had let Hannibal slip away even when, 
according to Polybius, there had been in his own opinion an excellent 
opportunity for attack?!. The near defeat of Minucius surely altered the 


20 This point has been made by H.H. SCULLARD, op. cit. (n. 18), p. 47. See also 
Plutarch, Fab. 6f; Appian, Hann. 14f. 

2! In both accounts it is explicitly stated that Minucius wanted to attack the Punic 
army while the troops were ravaging the Campanian countryside (Polybius III 92; 
Livy XXII 14.4ff). Polybius (III 101) also mentions that he was seeking battle when 
he established camp near Gerunium. According to Polybius (III 94 and 103), Roman 
public opinion criticized Fabius’ weakness, thanks to which Hannibal had been able 
to escape. Considering Fabius’ confidence in the possibilities the situation presented 
this seems not quite unjust. Plutarch too links public criticism with Hannibal’s 
escape (Fab. 7.2). Livy XXII 24 contrasts Hannibal’s discontent with the criticism of 
the Roman public, which was aroused by the strategy of cunctatio in general, the 
success Minucius had enjoyed in the meantime, a probably unhistoric trick played by 
Hannibal, and a conflict with the senate. None of these causes, however, are related 
to Fabius’ rather unfortunate incidence earlier on. 
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situation. In all probability there was a political shift in favor of the 
cautious Fabius Maximus, but this is not to say that the politically lead- 
ing men in Rome thereafter totally rejected all thought of battle’. 
While in Livy’s account the consular elections for 216 were domi- 
nated by the conflict over the strategy to be taken in the following year, 
Polybius mentions no political conflict whatsoever, only disagreement 
between Aemilius and Varro prior to Cannae. Twyman in his analysis of 
these elections has rejected Polybius’ silence. In his opinion, Polybius 
«deliberately suppressed the story of a momentous electoral conflict that 
led to the disaster at Cannae — a story that he surely found recounted in 
his sources, and in particular by Fabius Pictor, a contemporary with a 
great interest in politics in Rome». I can agree with Twyman in so far as 
it is probable there was some internal Roman discussion about strategi- 
cal matters. However, I do not believe this must inevitably lead to the 
conclusion that the Greek author in his report distorted the historic truth. 
The decision of the consuls and — probably the majority of — the sen- 
ate is completely understandable from Polybius’ report of the military 
situation. On the other hand, if his source(s) had given a similar account 
as Livy’s, in which Varro was given all the blame and Aemilius — the 
forefather of the Greek historian’s great friend and patron — is 
portrayed as the one who from the start was opposed to any battle, what 
reason could Polybius possibly have had to suppress this story??? 


2 Polybius III 105. See also A. KLOTZ, op. cit. (n. 18), p. 142; P.G. WALSH, op. cit. 
(n. 8), p. 109; E. BURCK, art. cit. (n. 8), p. 31ff; E. MEYER, Die römische Annalistik im 
Lichte der Urkunden, in: H. TEMPORINI (ed.), Aufstieg und Niedergang der ròmischen 
Welt 1.2, Berlin 1972, p. 975ff; H.H. SCULLARD, op. cit. (n. 18), p. 48; E.S. GRUEN, The 
Consular Elections for 216 B.C. and the Veracity of Livy, CSCA 11 (1978), p. 66 

3 B.L. TwyMaN, art. cit. (n. 1), p. 71. In an earlier paper, The Consular Elections 
for 216 B.C. and the Lex Maenia de Patrum Auctoritate, CPh 79 (1984), p. 294, the 
same author argues that Polybius is not reliable in his statement that the Roman sen- 
ate, just a few months after the debacle of Minucius and the political triumph of 
Fabius Maximus and evidently without any dissent worth mentioning, put the strat- 
egy of cunctatio aside and embraced an agressive, offensive policy. On the elections 
for 216 see also: G.V. SUMNER, Elections at Rome in 217, Phoenix 29 (1975), 
p. 250-259; E.S. GRUEN, art. cit. (n. 22); J. BRISCOE, art. cit. (n. 19), p. 51f, 79f. 
Sumner argues that the interregnum, which plays such an important role in the con- 
sular elections for 216 in Livy’s account, had actually been created for the election 
of the dictator and magister equitum after the disaster at Lake Trasimene. On this 
recently M. Gusso, Apunti sulla notazione dei Fasti Capitolini interregni caus(sa) 
per la (pro-)dittatura di Q. Fabio Massimo nel 217 a.C., Historia 39 (1990), p. 291- 
333. The plausibility or implausibility of the Livian account of the elections is not to 
be discussed here. 
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Polybius is supposed to have reasoned in this instance from the a pri- 
ori assumption that it would have been contradictory for the senate to 
oppose Varro and at the same time reject the strategy of cunctatio 
which his source(s) reported. Furthermore, in Twyman’s view, Polybius 
deliberately falsified Roman policy in claiming that the senate was con- 
vinced that the Roman defeats were caused by the preponderance of 
recruits in these battles. In this last element Twyman ignores all the 
other factors on which Roman strategical policy was based. Twyman, 
by relying solely on Livy, perceives Roman policy too black and white. 

According to Polybius (III 106.3), the consuls of 216 and the senate 
together decided to recruit fresh troops. The acting commanders 
received orders to avoid battle, but in the meantime to prepare the army 
for a major engagement through small-scale combat. The purpose was 
to return confidence to the demoralized troops. According to the Greek 
historian, this had been one of the major factors in Fabius’ consideration 
of the strategic situation after Lake Trasimene (III 89.5ff). This means 
that there was a greater continuation of policy than Twyman assumes”. 

Livy’s version of the development of Roman strategic policy is based 
on the conflict between battle or no battle. The Fabian/Aemilian strat- 
egy supposedly was to avoid any battle whatsoever. Although in Livy’s 
report strategy was the central issue in the electoral conflict, he sheds 
little light on the exact strategic deliberations of both parties. The total 
evasion of battle, however, could only have been based on the assump- 
tion — stressed in Livy’s narrative of the first years of the war — that 
by adhering to Fabian strategy, Hannibal would be defeated not by the 
sword but by hunger. This is also emphasized in Fabius’ speech to 
Aemilius (XXII 39.14)*. As we have seen, there had been hardly any 
successful attempt at all at obstructing the Punic army during these 
years. The Livian account of Roman policy is therefore not plausible. 


THE ALLIES 


The position of the allies was another important element of Roman 
policy, and one which made it impossible for the Romans to decide 


24 Furthermore, in preparation for an expected decisive battle, Roman operations 
in Gaul were begun to divert Hannibal’s Celtic allies. 
25 Compare Hannibal’s complaints in Livy XXII 40.8f. 
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their strategy solely on the basis of the tactical state of affairs. 
Hannibal’s strategy of devastation was aimed at the Roman allies. 
His motives are explicitly offered by Polybius at various instances of 
ravaging by Punic troops. On the one hand, he thought he might pro- 
voke the Romans into battle; on the other, if they refused, they would 
display their impotence, since Hannibal’s troops could then ravage 
the open countryside without much resistance?f. 

In both narratives the ravaging of the Campanian countryside has 
received much attention. There are, however, some interesting differ- 
ences. Polybius states outright that Hannibal hoped that in the case of 
inertia on the part of Roman troops the cities would desert the Roman 
cause. Livy, however, does not describe any motives for the ravaging 
of Campania”. From Polybius’ description we can conclude that 
Fabius had to take the mood of the allies into serious account. He did 
not risk combat, but followed the Punic army along the hills. «He did 
this to avoid giving the impression to the Italian allies that he was 
abandoning the open country» (III 92.6). In the parallel narrative 
Livy emphasizes that the Punic havoc did not cause the allies to 
waver in their loyalty. In Livy’s further account, doubts about the 
allies never play a role in Roman policy. 

We can however trust Polybius in his statement III 107.6) that one 
of the reasons for the senate to decide on a pitched battle in southern 
Italy that year was the Punic menace of devastation and the feelings 
of unrest and insecurity this caused among the allies®. The year 
before Hannibal had made his way ravaging and plundering almost 
unimpeded through Etruria, the Adriatic coast, Samnium and Campa- 
nia. Rome could not allow him to continue for another year. 

The ancient strategy of destruction was based largely upon the vul- 
nerability of the basic food supply in a small area. Not only were 


26 Polybius III 90.11ff. See also INI 92.8f. We can compare the Punic havoc in 
Etruria a few months before and the reaction of Flaminius (Polybius III 82). Livy’s 
motives for Hannibal’s acts of devastation: XXII 4.1, 13.1, 14.1ff; also XXIV 13.7, 
XXVI 38.3. 

27 The motive he gives for the ravaging of Samnium is rather reminiscent of 
Polybius’ motive for the destruction of Campania. Here too, however, he does not 
mention the effect on the allies Hannibal hoped for. 

28 Polybius explicitly says that Hannibal’s aim in moving to Cannae had been to 
provoke the Romans into battle. The other Roman difficulty was — ironically — trou- 
ble with the Roman food supply, now that Hannibal had captured their military stores at 
Cannae. 
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crops in the fields burned and trampled, but houses, trees and stores 
destroyed or damaged as well. Large-scale and far-reaching destruc- 
tion took time, but even the raiding parties of Hannibal’s horsemen 
could cause severe damage. On the other hand, it is out of the ques- 
tion that the Punic troops during their ten days’ march from Etruria 
to the Adriatic coast, for example, could do much more than local 
damage. But Hannibal did not need to destroy a large part of the 
peninsula’s production to be effective. 

Modern literature on devastation during wars of the ancient period 
is limited to classical Greece. The focal point for the discussion has 
been the conflicting opinions about the effect on the economy. There 
is now rightly a consensus in rejecting long-term, negative effects on 
the economy. However, the point of departure for the study has 
caused too much emphasis to be placed on commercial crops like 
grapes and olives, while the primary foodcrops like grain have been 
disregarded. For a very large part devastation was directed at the 
food supply of more or less vulnerable communities. The fact that the 
Graeco-Roman world was by and large fractured into communities, 
which usually could not rely on any sort of superstructure, cannot in 
this instance be stressed often enough. The Picenian or Apulian com- 
munity, which had lost most of its crops to Punic plunderers and 
marauders, could not count, for example, on much help from 
Etruria’s harvest. The effectiveness of the wartime strategy of devas- 
tation was not only based on actual damage, but also on propaganda 
and threat of it in a wider area’. 

This means that Hannibal’s strategy of destruction, directed at the 
allies, put pressure on the Romans. This became one of the central 
concerns in determining Roman policy. We can conclude that there 
were good reasons for the Romans to fight a pitched battle in the 
summer of 216. There is no ground to reject Polybius on this 
account. 


2 Onasander (6.11) even advises giving the enemy prior warning of the plans 
«for often the expectation of impending terror has brought those who have been 
endangered, before they have suffered at all, to terms which they previously would 
not have wished to accept». See also Xenophon, Hell. IV 7.1, where the Akarnani- 
ans, because of their inland situation, did not risk war and made peace with their 
enemies. Interesting in this context are furthermore Xenophon, Mem. II 1.12f; Poly- 
bius III 96.12; XXII 15; Livy XXXI 30.2f; Plutarch, Luc. 31.2. 
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It is evident that the two main sources for the first years of the Sec- 
ond Punic War differ at many points concerning Roman strategy 
against Hannibal. We hope to have made clear that Polybius is the 
more plausible and internally consistent. His account is generally to 
be preferred to that of Livy. There is no reason to doubt the reliabil- 
ity of Polybius on military events, although we must realize that this 
is no guarantee for absolute trustworthiness on every single count. 
In the case of Livy, however, there are several reasons to doubt his 
veracity. The falsities present in Livy’s account and the inconsisten- 
cies in his text are not his responsibility alone, for in all probability 
he reported what he found in his sources. 

In one case he points out that not all his sources agreed on the role of 
Fabius Maximus. «Almost all the annals ascribe the deeds against Han- 
nibal to the dictator Fabius» (XXII 31.8.)*!. This implies that Livy 
knew a source or several sources where no such central role was 
assigned to Fabius Maximus. Livy continues with the statement that 
Coelius and other writers had not noticed that Fabius Maximus had not 
actually been dictator, but had functioned pro dictatore. Livy himself 
explains the discrepancies in his sources by the detrimental influence of 
the family tradition on Roman historiography and suggests glorification 
of the earlier role of Fabius Maximus on the basis of his later deeds. On 
the basis of this remark and the comparison with the more trustworthy 


30 Just as any other ancient historian, he too could not have had a perfect method 
for checking his sources. (On the importance of written sources F.W. WALBANK, 
Polybius, Berkeley 1972, p. 77.) I can agree with B.L. TwyMAN, art. cit. (n. 1), that 
Polybius could have made mistakes in his assessment of his sources, but it stretches 
the point too far to assume that this could lead to major and deliberate distortions. 
His two cases — the outbreak of the Second Punic War and the consular elections 
— are not wholly convincing. At least as important is the problem of Polybius’ 
objectivity. G. SCHEPENS, Polybius on the Punic Wars: the Problem of Objectivity in 
History, in: H. DEVUVER-E. LIPINSKI (ed.), Punic Wars (Orientalia Lovaniensia 
Analecta, 33), Leuven 1989, p. 317-327, has convincingly argued that in his account 
of the First and Second Punic Wars Polybius pursued objectivity in his treatment of 
both parties. 

3! This is the interpretation of J. Ferx (Darmstadt 1974): «Die Jahrbücher fast 
aller Historiker schreiben die Taten gegen Hannibal dem Diktator Fabius zu». B.O. 
FOSTER (Loeb; London 1963) translates: «Nearly all the annals state that Fabius was 
dictator in his campaign against Hannibal»; the Latin says: Omnium prope annales 
Fabium dictatorem adversus [Loeb: adversum]Hannibalem rem gessisse tradunt. 
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account of Polybius, the conclusion can safely be made that the role of 
Fabius was inflated in later Roman historiography”. 

Regarding the strengthening of the Roman armies, Livy again 
admits that his sources are so contradictory that he can give no assured 
information on anything. «One thing is not disputed — that they pro- 
ceeded with more energy and enthusiasm than in former years, 
because the dictator had given them ground for hoping that they would 
be able to defeat the enemy» (XXII 36.1ff). As we have seen, this 
emphasis on offensive strategy surely contradicts the Livian narrative. 
It seems that his main source for the elections diverges from what Livy 
here claims to be the unanimous position of the sources. 

Livy’s sources for books XXI and XXII contained many contra- 
dictions, distortions and fabulations, which were not easy for Livy to 
unravel, even if we assume his willingness to do so. It seems proba- 
ble that Livy noticed these serious incongruities in his sources, and 
that he handled them by only mentioning them in a few instances, 
and disregarding them in the rest of his account*. 


32 One can judge Livy’s critical attitude towards his sources positively in this 
instance. It is clear, however, that he criticizes the tradition which he himself fol- 
lowed throughout his narrative, in which Fabius Maximus functions as dictator. This 
undermines the credibility of Livy even more. 

33 We can compare this to the many contradictions regarding the last years of the 
life of Scipio Africanus. At first Livy follows the account of Valerius Antias without 
any hint of alternative reports, but later he points in despair to the many versions in 
his sources, which made it impossible for him to decide which one to follow. This, 
however, had no consequence for the rest of his account. It would go to far to relate 
every explicit instance of contradictory sources; there are enough examples, how- 
ever, in books XXI and XXII: Livy XXI 46.10: Coelius ascribes the rescue of the 
wounded consul Scipio to a Ligurian slave, but Livy prefers his son as the savior, 
because more authors support this version (see A.B. BREEBAART, Mnemosyne 33, 
1980, p. 427.[review of H. TRÄNKLE, Livius und Polybios, 1975); XXII 7.4: Livy 
regards the total number of victims of the battle at Lake Trasimene exaggerated in 
some accounts and prefers Fabius; XXII 24.11ff: «Some writers relate that there 
was even a regular pitched battle», followed by an incredible story about a Samnit- 
ian army coming to the rescue of the Romans; XXII 52.6: according to some 
authors, after the battle of Cannae the victors had even searched for and buried the 
body of Aemilius. Livy is not so explicit about some — most? — contradictions. For 
instance, when he first mentions Gerunium, where the Punic army headed for winter 
quarters, he says the city had been evacuated because its walls were not intact (XXII 
18.7); however, when he returns to the Punic army a few chapters later, he contra- 
dicts his own statement, because by now Hannibal had had to take the city by force 
(XXII 23.9; this version in Polybius III 100.2ff). See also P.G. WALSH, op. cit. (n. 
8), p. 141ff; E. MEYER, art. cit. (n. 22), p. 986; J. UNGERN-STERNBERG, op. cit. (n. 
13), p. 23; T.J. LUCE, Livy. The Composition of his History, Princeton 1977, p. 139ff. 
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Furthermore, the differences between Polybius and Livy are in the 
latter case always to the advantage of the Romans, or at least the 
favoured group of the Roman nobles. There was every reason for the 
later Roman writers to distort the for the Romans unflattering course 
of affairs. It is likely that Livy knew the Polybian account of the 
Second Punic War, but besides Polybius and some of the Greek his- 
torian’s sources, Livy was also faced with the work of major Roman 
authors such as Coelius Antipater, Claudius Quadrigarius, Valerius 
Antias and others. What reasons did he have to prefer the Greek 
author above the Roman tradition? 

Although we may assume the use by Livy of various sources in 
books XXI and XXII, the distortion, which empasizes Roman and in 
particular Fabian success, is a constant in his narrative. Various parts 
of books XXI and XXII can be characterized by their resemblance to 
or divergence from the account by Polybius. Some sections of Livy 
contain the same narrative, repeating the same elements in the same 
order as the Greek author, which is not to say that a direct relation- 
ship can be drawn between both accounts. Elsewhere Livian elements 
are totally different from or lacking in the account of Polybius. 
Probably this alternation of resemblance and divergence can be attrib- 
uted to Livy’s use of different sources, some of which adhered more 
closely to Polybius or his sources than others. Even when we con- 
clude from the context that a very close connection exists between 
both accounts, we find that some elements are simply omitted or 
reversed in Livy’s account in order to show the Romans being less 
passive or more successful than they actually were. The advice given 
to Flaminius is a very good example of this, where he is told, on 
the one hand, to hold back and be on guard against the Punic cav- 
alry, and, on the other, to use his own cavalry against the Punic 
marauders. Some of these elements are really very simply embel- 
lished. While Polybius, for instance, only remarks that the sun did not 
hinder either of the two opponents during the battle of Cannae, Livy 
(or his source) says that the wind was blowing dust in the Roman sol- 
diers’ faces**. Sometimes the lie in the Roman sources was actually a 
bit greater, as in shifting the blame for the aggressive strategy leading 
to Cannae solely on Varro and the Roman voters. This distortion is, 
however, a constant in the Livian history, regardless of whether his 


34 Polybius III 114; Livy XXII 43.11 
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account seems closely related to Polybius or the context is totally 
unrelated and contradictory to the Greek historian. 

The means of comparing Polybius and Livy with Appian are rather 
limited, since his account is brief on strategic matters and hardly 
mentions minor military events’, The position of Appian, which 
according to some traces back to older annalistic sources than 
Livy’s*°, seems to lie somewhere between both of the other histori- 
ans, since he records some details similar to those found in Livy, 
while elsewhere they correspond more to Polybius, as in the case of 
the events during the winter 217/216. Like Polybius, Appian (Hann. 
15) also mentions that the Punic army spent the winter in safety and 
an abundance of supplies. The Romans, beginning with the campaign 
of 216, conducted war in a more agressive manner. Polybius and 
Appian here agree with what Livy describes as the unanimous posi- 
tion of his sources, but which Livy himself did not adhere to”. 
A huge army is brought together and the new consuls Aemilius and 
Varro are sent out with the explicit orders to bring an end to the war 
through battle. On the other hand, Appian is closer to Livy in his nar- 
rative of the events leading to the battle of Cannae, since he empha- 
sizes that Hannibal was faced with a lack of supplies. As in Polybius, 
a conflict only then arises between the two consuls, with Aemilius 
opting to defeat Hannibal by delay and Varro seeking battle (Hann. 
17f). The emphasis on the Punic food shortages, which determined 
Aemilius’ tactics in Appian’s account is similar to that found in Livy. 
In an earlier instance as well Appian follows the same kind of tradi- 
tion as Livy, since he mentions problems with the Punic food supply 
during their march along the Adriatic coast (Hann. 12f). The decrees 
of Fabius however are never mentioned by Appian. 


35 Plutarch in his biography of Fabius Maximus is even more vague about Roman 
strategy; he hardly ever mentions details about Fabius’ military affairs nor any prob- 
lems like the food shortages Fabius’ strategy had caused. His account of Roman 
internal affairs adheres to the general lines of Livy. Accordingly, Fabius Maximus 
and Aemilius Paullus are portrayed as firmly opposed to any battle in the year 216 
(Plutarch, Fab. 14.3ff). 

36 M. GELZER, Gnomon 18 (1942), p. 227 (review of A. KLOTZ, Livius und seine 
Vorgänger) = Kleine Schriften III, p. 277; I. HAHN, Appian und seine Quellen, in: 
Romanitas — Christianitas. Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Literatur der ròmis- 
chen Kaiserzeit, Berlin 1982, p. 251-276. 

37 See above. 
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We have seen that the emphasis on the success of Fabian strategy 
and on the problems this caused the Punic side is a structural element 
in Livy. Furthermore, Appian’s history contains similar elements. 
This indicates that this distortion is not only characteristic for one of 
Livy’s sources, but for a whole historiographic tradition*. 


Katholieke Universiteit Nijmegen Paul ERDKAMP 


38 Most interesting is T.P. WISEMAN, Clio’s Cosmetics. Three studies in Greco- 
Roman Literature, Leicester 1979. See especially his conclusion on p. 52. 


LES MEDES, PERSES ET ARMENIENS 
DE SALLUSTE, JUG. 18 


La vaste contrée qui s’étend, au nord de l’Afrique, de la Méditerra- 
née au Sahara et de l’Égypte à l’Atlantique, fut habitée par une race 
que les anciens ont désignée sous différents noms, et dont les des- 
cendants se sont perpétués jusqu’a nos jours: ce sont les Berbères ou 
Barbares, d’où est venu le nom d’États Barbaresques, tous de la 
méme famille, qu’ils se nomment Amazigh ou Chillah comme au 
Maroc, Kabyles comme en Algérie, à Tunis et à Tripoli, Tibbous ou 
Touaregs comme dans le Sahara. 

La langue qu’ils parlent encore aujourd’hui appartient a la grande 
famille chamito-sémitique, et l’alphabet tout spécial dont ils se 
servaient déjà au temps de l’Empire carthaginois est demeuré en 
usage chez les Touaregs!. On peut donc 4 juste titre les qualifier 
d’autochtones, c’est-à-dire de nés sur le sol, qu’ils possèdent de toute 
antiquité. Il est méme peu d’exemples de races qui se soient ainsi 
continuées et perpétuées avec autant d’énergie et de vitalité, à travers 
les vicissitudes politiques et malgré des conquétes répétées. 

Si l’on en croit Salluste, le premier gouverneur de l'Africa Nova, 
les auteurs puniques avaient soigneusement recueilli les traditions et 
l’histoire de ces populations africaines; mais, quand les Romains 
s’emparerent de Carthage, ils detruisirent systématiquement tout ce 
qui pouvait rappeler le souvenir de rivaux abhorrés. Cette haine irré- 
fléchie nous a fait perdre des documents bien précieux?. Nous 
n’avons plus aujourd’hui que des renseignements de seconde et de 
troisième main sur l’histoire primitive des Africains du Nord. 

Salluste avait pu consulter encore des sources carthaginoises ou 
numides, les «livres puniques» de la bibliothèque du roi Hiempsal II 


! On trouvera un aperçu d’ensemble chez O. ROSSLER, Die Numider. Herkunft, 
Schrift, Sprache, dans H.G. HORN-Chr.B. RUGER (éd.), Die Numider, Köln-Bonn 
1979, p. 89-97. 

? Les bibliothèques carthaginoises que l’incendie épargna furent cependant 
offertes aux rois numides, selon Pline XVIII 22: Senatus noster ... Carthagine capta 
.. cum regulis Africae bibliothecas donaret. Des ouvrages puniques devaient étre 
conservés aussi dans les villes qui échappèrent au désastre, telles que Utique ou 
Hadrumète. 
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de Numidie (c. 88-50 av. J.-C.), dont on lui a traduit ou résumé le 
contenu, différent, selon son propre témoignage, «de la tradition 
généralement adoptée» par les historiographes gréco-romains?. Parmi 
les écrivains de l’Antiquité classique, il était donc l’un des mieux 
placés pour conter l’histoire de cette vieille civilisation africaine. 
D’aprés l’auteur de la Guerre contre Jugurtha, il y eut d’abord trois 
peuples, inégalement répartis sur une triple zone, d’un bout a l’autre 
de la plage méditerranéenne: c’étaient en première ligne les Libyens; 
derriére eux, a l’intérieur, les Gétules; beaucoup plus loin et au dela 
du Sahara, les négres, auxquels on appliquait le nom d’Ethiopiens. 
Puis survint une invasion de Perses, de Mèdes et d’Arméniens. Ces 
nouveaux venus arrivèrent par mer, refoulèrent brusquement les 
Libyens ou se mélèrent à eux. «Lorsque Hercule, selon l’opinion des 
Africains, mourut en Espagne, écrit Salluste*, son armée, composée 
de différents peuples, ayant perdu un chef dont beaucoup se dispu- 
taient la succession, ne tarda pas à se disperser. Les Mèdes, les Perses 
et les Arméniens qui en faisaient partie passèrent en Afrique sur des 
vaisseaux et occupèrent les pays voisins de notre mer». 

Tandis que F.C. Movers considérait le résumé de Salluste comme 
un document de la plus haute importance pour l’histoire ancienne de 
l Afrique”, S. Gsell conclut que «tout est fable dans ce récit». Il faut 
certainement distinguer l’exposé de l’auteur latin du contenu des 
livres puniques qu’on lui a traduits en en trahissant probablement le 
sens réel — traduttore, traditore — peut-être par désir de rattacher 
certains noms à des notions connues chez les Romains. C’est le cas 
d’Hercule, des Mèdes, des Perses et des Arméniens du récit de Sal- 
luste, qui se rendait compte, à tout le moins, que les Mèdes étaient 
identiques aux Maures: Libyes … barbara lingua Mauros pro Medis 
appellantes’. 


3 La formule de Salluste, Jug. 17.7, ex libris Punicis, qui regis Hiempsalis dice- 
bantur, peut signifier que Hiempsal II passait pour être leur auteur ou qu’il en était 
simplement le propriétaire, les ayant p. ex. hérités des princes numides qui les 
avaient reçus après la destruction de Carthage. Cf. S. GSELL, Histoire ancienne de 
l’Afrique du Nord I, Paris 1913, p. 331-332; V.J. MATTHEWS, The Libri Punici of 
King Hiempsal, AJPh 93 (1972), p. 330-335. 

4 Jug. 18.3-4. 

5 F.K. Movers, Die Phönizier II 2, Berlin 1850 (réimpr. Aalen 1967), p. 111- 
112, 123-124. 

6 S. GSELL, op. cit. (n. 3) I, p. 336. 

7 Salluste, Jug. 18.10. 
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L’extréme ressemblance des lettres d et r dans l’écriture phénico- 
punique et l’absence de toute différence dans la cursive néo-punique 
permettaient de lire le punique Mrs, «Maurouse» semble-t-il, comme 
Medus, «Mède». Cet ethnique, employé comme nom de personne, 
apparaît dans plusieurs inscriptions carthaginoises?. Il est écrit M ‘rys? 
ou M‘rys'® en néo-punique, avec une forme féminine M‘rys‘t!! et un 
dérivé dialectal M’rwz’ ou M‘rws’ à désinence —"”, comme Z.S. Harris 
le proposait déjà en 1936". C’est la prononciation la plus proche de la 
transcription grecque Mavpodotot, dont les Romains ont fait Mauri. 

Pour les Arméniens, on peut donner une explication semblable. 
En effet, les «Romains» étaient parfois appelés 'rwmyym et 'rwm'y 
dans l’hébreu et l’araméen du temps de l’Empire!*. Par ailleurs, 
Arme-, sur la grande stèle méroitique d’Akinidad!, et Arome, dans 
les inscriptions méroitiques plus tardives, semble bien désigner 


8 CIS I 390.4, 799.3, 2245.4, 3723.6, 3772.47, 4607.4, 5136.4, 5810.2. On le 
trouve également à Cirta: F. BERTRANDY-M. SZNYCER, Les stèles puniques de 
Constantine, Paris 1987, n° 41.2, 56.2. Il est écrit Mrs dans CIS I 6031.12. Mrs 
apparait parmi les noms berbéres chez F.L. BENZ, Personal Names in the Phoenician 
and Punic Inscriptions (Studia Pohl, 8), Rome 1972, p. 190, qui mentionne Mrs avec 
un point d’interrogation (p. 436). 

° À Althiburos: H. DONNER-W. ROLLIG, Kanaanäische und aramdische 
Inschriften, Wiesbaden 1962-64 (1966-69), n° 159.3. 

10 À Cirta: A. BERTHIER-R. CHARLIER, Le sanctuaire punique d’El-Hofra à 
Constantine, Paris 1952-55, n° 228.3. On trouve probablement la transcription latine 
Maris chez J.M. REYNOLDS—J.B. WARD-PERKINS, Inscriptions of Roman Tripolita- 
nia, London 1952, n° 300. Cf. K. JONGELING, Names in Neo-Punic Inscriptions, Gro- 
ningen 1984, p. 67. 

1 À Masculula: J.-B. CHABOT, Punica IX. Inscriptions néopuniques de Mascu- 
lula, JA, 11° sér., 7 (1916), p. 450-464 (voir p. 451 n° 1). On connaît plusieurs trans- 
criptions latines de cet anthroponyme féminin: Marisath dans CIL VII 27581; 
Marisat dans CIL VII 5438 = 17505 = ILAlg I 385; Marisa dans CIL VII 5440 = 
ILAlg I 502 et CIL VIII 9086. 

12 À Mactaris: H. DoNNER—W. ROLLIG, op. cit. (n. 9), n° 145.30 (M‘rz’ ) et 42. 
Cf. K. JONGELING, op. cit. (n. 10), p. 186. 

13 A Grammar of the Phoenician Language, New Haven 1936, p. 122. 

14 L’orthographe avec une mater lectionis est attestée notamment dans le Talmud 
de Babylone, Gittin 17a. Ailleurs, les formes 7my, Ymyym, etc. peuvent se com- 
prendre comme «Romains» ou «Araméens». Cf. M. JASTROW, A Dictionary of the 
Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature I, New 
York 1886 (réimpr. 1950), p. 122b. 

15 Répertoire d’épigraphie méroitique (REM), n° 1003. Cf. F.Ll. GRIFFITH, 
Meroitic Studies, JEA 4 (1917), p. 159-173 et pl. xxxI-XXxII; V. MONNERET DE 
VILLARD, Iscrizioni della regione di Meroe, Kush 7 (1959), p. 104-110 et pl. xxvi. 
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Rome!®. On peut donc supposer que *°m(°) était, aussi bien que 
Hrm?, le nom de Rome en punique et que les Romains étaient par 
conséquent des *//%m(y)m, dont les informateurs de Salluste auraient 
fait des Arméniens. Cette hypothése est d’autant plus plausible que le 
punique emploie régulièrement l’article ha- > ‘a- devant les topo- 
nymes, comme l’indique, par exemple, l’orthographe Hgdr > ‘gdr 
pour Gadés!® et ‘pqy pour Leptis Magna! Il ne s’agit du reste pas 
d’une simple hypothèse. En effet, on trouve à Cirta un patronyme 
my’, dont les signes vocaliques (matres lectionis) indiquent la pro- 
nonciation Arômf ?!, «Romain», et un dédicant de Cirta porte le nom 
de ‘bd’rmy?, apparemment «serviteur du Romain», anthroponyme 
qui annoncerait les Romanus du temps de l’Empire”. 

Il serait tentant d’interpréter le qualificatif bn ‘rm de deux dédi- 
caces de Leptis Magna? au sens de «citoyen de Rome», civis Roma- 
nus, tout comme on a bn Sr, «citoyen de Tyr», ou bn Orthdst, 
«citoyen de Carthage». Ce titre serait porté par Hannibal, membre 
de l’influente famille de Tabhapi*® et suffète de Leptis Magna à la fin 


16 M. HAINSWORTH-J. LECLANT, Introduction au répertoire d’épigraphie méroi- 
tique (REM), Meroitic Newsletter / Bulletin d’Informations Méroitiques 19 (1978), p. 
1-44 (voir p. 31, s.v. Arome). 

17 G. LEVI DELLA VIDA—M.G. AMADASI Guzzo, Iscrizioni puniche della Tripoli- 
tania (1927-1967), Roma 1987, n° 22.1. La prononciation en était probablement 
Haròmè, d’après le grec “Pan, tout comme en méroitique. 

18 Z.S. HARRIS, op. cit. (n. 13), p. 93. 

19 Voir index de G. LEVI DELLA VIDA-M.G. AMADASI Guzzo, op. cit. (n. 17), p. 154. 

20 A. BERTHIER-R. CHARLIER, op. cit. (n. 10), n° 54.4. 

2! Pour l’emploi de ‘ayin comme a, de aleph comme o et de yod comme i, on 
peut se référer à K. JONGELING, Survival of Punic, dans H. DEVUVER-E. LIPIŃSKI 
(éd.), Punic Wars (OLA, 33), Leuven 1989, p. 365-373. 

2 A. BERTHIER-R. CHARLIER, op. cit. (n. 10), n° 1.2. On ne peut, en bonne 
méthode, rapprocher ce nom du 7m qui apparaît dans les deux inscriptions carthagi- 
noises CIS I 3769.4 et 5620.4, et qui serait une erreur de lapicide pour 7%, comme 
le pense F.L. BENZ, op. cit. (n. 8), p. 275. 

2 Voir, par exemple, Z.B. BEN ABDALLAH, Catalogue des inscriptions latines 
paiennes du Musée du Bardo, Rome 1986, n° 366.1, 386, à droite. 

24 G. LEVI DELLA VIDA—M.G. AMADASI Guzzo, op. cit. (n. 17), n® 21.3 et 24b.2. 

25 Cf. P. BoRDREUIL—A. FERJAOUI, A propos des “fils de Tyr” et des “fils de 
Carthage”, dans E. LIPIŃSKI (éd.), Carthago (OLA, 26), Leuven 1988, p. 137-142. 

26 Cf. M.G. AMADASI Guzzo, Una grande famiglia di Lepcis in rapporto con la 
ristrutturazione urbanistica della città (I sec. A.C.- I sec. D.C.), dans Architecture et 
Société (CEFR, 66), Rome 1986, p. 377-385. Cette famille est mentionnée dans de 
nombreuses inscriptions puniques (G. LEVI DELLA VIDA—M.G. AMADASI GUZZO, op. 
cit. [n. 17], n% 11, 17, 21-24, 28) et latines (J.M. REYNOLDS—J.B. WARD-PERKINS, 
op. cit. [n. 10], n 273, 319, 321-323, 341, 828). 
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du I” siècle av. J.-C. et au début du I° siècle de notre ère. La lecture 
bn ‘rm, retenue par les éditeurs du Corpus des inscriptions puniques 
de Tripolitaine, n’a cependant aucune chance d’étre correcte. J.-G. 
Février avait proposé une lecture différente: btm à la place de bn 
ym”. Cette lecture est non seulement matériellement possible, mais 
elle est confirmée par le strict parallélisme que l’on pergoit entre la 
formule finale des deux dédicaces de Leptis Magna et celle de l’in- 
scription contemporaine de Bir-Tlelsa, dans le Sahel tunisien, 
l’ancienne Byzacéne”*: 


Trip. 21,3 bt'rm [btm pl w yqdÿ]?”, 

Trip. 24b,2 btrm btm pl w'ygas, 

Bir-Tlelsa btrm btm hyds w yqds, 

«a fait (pT) / restauré (hyd) dans son éclat (bt'm)?9 à ses frais 
(bim)?! et a dédié». 


En conclusion, le nom de Rome est attesté en punique sous la 
forme Hrm’ et l’ethnique «Romain» semble intervenir dans des 
noms propres de Cirta, la capitale des rois numides. Rien ne s’oppose 
donc a ce qu’il fût utilisé aussi dans les libri Punici de Hiempsal. 
Il s’ensuit vraisemblablement que les Arméniens de Salluste, venus 
s’etablir en Afrique auprès des Libyens, sont des hrm(y)m ou des 
'rm(y)m, c’est-à-dire des «Romains», d’abord les 6.000 colons de la 
colonia lunonia Carthago (122 av. J.-C.), puis les negotiatores ita- 
liens de l'Africa Vetus et du royaume de Numidie, enfin les vétérans 
de l’armée de Marius dont chacun se vit accorder un lot de 25 ha par 
le vote du plébiscite de L. Appuleius Saturninus (103 av. J.-C.). 


27 J.-G. FÉVRIER, L’épitaphe de Milkpillés, BAC 1951-52 (1954), p. 74-82 (voir p. 
77). Cette lecture a été suivie par Ch.-F. JEAN—J. HOFTUZER, Dictionnaire des in- 
scriptions sémitiques de l’Quest, Leiden 1965, p. 323. 

28 La plus récente étude détaillée de cette inscription, trouvée en 1914, est celle 
de J. FERRON, Restauration de l’autel et gravure d’une image sacrée dans un sanc- 
tuaire sahélien de Ba‘al °Addir, REPPAL 3 (1987), p. 193-227, où l’on trouvera la 
littérature antérieure. 

29 La restitution du texte peut s’appuyer sur l’inscription n° 24b et sur la version 
latine du passage en question: DE SUA PEQU[NIA FACIUN]DUM COE[RAVIT IDEM]QUE 
DE[D]ICAVIT; cf. J.M. REYNOLDS—J.B. WARD-PERKINS, op. cit. (n. 10), n° 319. 

30 La traduction de tr par «dessin» ou «plan» s’éloigne trop de l’acception du 
mot qui désigne la prestance ou le bel aspect extérieur d’une chose. 

3! L’expression btm, littéralement «en totalité», correspond au latin de sua pecu- 
nia et signifie que le dédicant a «entièrement» couvert les frais. 
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Quant aux Perses, un passage de Salluste permet de déterminer 
leur origine. L’auteur de la Guerre contre Jugurtha précise qu’ ils 
habitaient des cabanes, au contraire des Médes et des Arméniens qui 
«eurent de bonne heure des villes fortes», eique mature oppida 
habuere*?. Ceci permet de les identifier aux p‘räzîm ou p*riizim de 
l’hébreu biblique qui désigne de la sorte les campagnards vivant dans 
des localités non fortifiées**. Ce mot est d’origine cananéenne, 
puisqu’il est déjà attesté, semble-t-il, sous la graphie pu-ru-zi dans 
une lettre d’El-Amarna provenant de Byblos? Vocalisé d’une 
manière légèrement différente, p“rizzim, il devint le nom d’une peu- 
plade dans la liste stéréotypée des peuples pré-israélites de Canaan*, 
mais ces «Perizzites», inconnus des autres sources proche-orientales, 
ne sont en réalité que des «campagnards»*, des pagani. 

Le terme cananéen a été également préservé en phénico-punique, 
auquel l’ethnographie grecque a emprunté ses Papovotot, devenus 
Pharusii ou Parusii en latin. Strabon (XVII 3.7) signale que le pays 
des Pharusiens est éloigné de trente journées de marche de la ville de 
Lixus. Cette précision, empruntée probablement au Périple d’Ophé- 
las, réputé très ancien*’, indique que l’origine de l’information est 
phénico-punique, puisque les Lixites parlaient un dialecte phénicien, 
comme le montre le rôle d’interprètes que leur attribue le Périple 
d’Hannon 8. Il y a donc lieu de croire que le prétendu ethnique 
@Mapovotot n’est que la transcription du phénico-punique *parazim 
ou *perözim, «campagnards». Ce n’est pas le nom d’une peuplade, 
pas plus que les Nigrites que Strabon et Pomponius Méla associent 


32 Jug. 18.9. 

33 Deut. 3.5; I Sam. 6.18; Esther 9.19. On se reportera aussi au substantif pluriel 
p‘räzôt, «villages non fortifiés», dans Ez. 38.11; Zach. 2.8; Esther 9.19. 

34 N. NA’AMAN, Amarna alani pu-ru-zi (EA 137) and Biblical ‘ry hprzy/hprzwt 
( “Rural Settlements” ), Zeitschrift fiir Althebraistik 4 (1991), p. 72-75. Il convien- 
drait de corriger en conséquence la traduction des lignes 64, 67 et 85 chez W.L. 
MORAN, Les Lettres d’El-Amarna (Littératures Anciennes du Proche-Orient, 13), 
Paris 1987, p. 358-359. 

35 Gen. 15.20; Ex. 3.8, 3.17, 23.23, 33.2, 34.11; Deut. 7.1, 20.17; Jos. 3.10, 9.1, 
11.3, 12.8, 24.11; Jug. 3.5; I Rois 9.20; Esd. 9.1; Néh. 9.8; II Chron. 8.7; cf. Gen. 
13.7, 34.30; Jos. 17.15; Jug. 1.4-5. 

36 Un cas similaire est celui des Hivvites, pseudo-ethnique qui doit signifier 
«indigènes», «autochtones». Cf. E. LIPIŃSKI, Les Chamites selon Gen 10,6-20 et I 
Chr 1,8-16, Zeitschrift fiir Althebraistik 5 (1992), p. 135-162 (voir p. 157). 

37 J. DESANGES, Recherches sur l’activité des Méditerranéens aux confins de 
l'Afrique, Rome 1978, p. 3-5. 
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aux Pharusiens**. Comme Strabon et Pomponius Méla ne connaissent 
que les Pharusiens”, il est probable que la mention simultanée des 
Tlépopoot et des Dapovotot, chez Ptolémée IV 6.5-6 et chez Pline 
V 10 et 43, n’est qu’un dédoublement d’un seul mot phénico- 
punique. Tous les efforts visant à les localiser d’une manière tant soit 
peu précise sont donc illusoires. 

C’est à la Guerre contre Jugurtha que Pline V 46 a dû emprunter 
sa qualification des Pharusiens, quondam Persae, comme le prouve 
la suite de la phrase: comites fuisse dicuntur Herculis ad Hesperidas 
tendentis. Varron a pu servir ici d’intermédiaire, puisqu'il faisait 
venir les Perses en Espagne, selon Pline HI 8. On sait gré à Salluste 
d’avoir même préservé une confirmation de l’interprétation de ses 
‘Perses’ par le phénico-punique «campagnards». Il note en effet 
qu’«ils se donnèrent eux-mêmes le nom de Nomades», semet ipsi 
Nomadas appellauere, ce qui caractérise très bien une population qui 
n’habite pas des localités fortifiées*®. 

D’aprés le récit de Salluste, les «Médes», les «Perses» et les 
«Arméniens» étaient passés en Afrique sur des vaisseaux après la mort 
d’Hercule en Espagne*!. On pense généralement que cet Hercule, mort 
en Espagne, était le dieu Melgart qui avait près de Gadés, fondation 
tyrienne, un sanctuaire fameux où l’on montrait son tombeau“. Selon la 
tradition, cependant, Melqart n’était pas mort en Espagne. D’après 
Justin XLIV 5.2, les «reliques» (sacra) de Melqart vénérées à Gadès 
provenaient de Tyr même et l’on voit difficilement plusieurs rivaux se 
disputer le commandement de l’armée après la mort de Melqart, comme 
le rapporte Salluste sur la fois des «livres puniques». Il faut en conclure 
que «Hercule» ne traduit pas en l’occurrence le nom du dieu Melqart, 
mais un anthroponyme en Melqart, tel que Amilcar, transcription 
phonétique de ‘hdmlgrt, «serviteur de Melgart»*. 


38 Strabon II 5.33, XVII 3.3 et 7; Pomponius Méla I 22. Voir aussi Denys le 
Périégète 215-218. 

39 Pomponius Méla I 22 et III 103. 

40 Salluste, Jug. 18.7. 

4 Jug. 18.4. 

42 Pomponius Méla III 46; Arnobe I 36. 

43 Cette équivalence résulte d’une manière certaine de la transcription du punique 
bn “bd'$mn (KAI 101.3 et 4) par le libyque wsmn (KAI 101.5 bis), «fils (w) 
d’ASmun», ce que confirment les transcriptions latines Asmunis (CIL VII 5306) 
et Asmunius (S. GSELL, BAC 1896, p. 193, n 74 et 75) du même anthroponyme. 
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Le personnage qui vient ici spontanément a l’esprit est Amilcar 
Barca, le fondateur de l’Empire carthaginois en Espagne“. Il mourut 
dans l’hiver de 229/8, au cours d’une bataille contre le roi des 
Orisses, prés d’Hélicé. D’aprés le récit de Diodore XXV 10.3, il se 
noya, alors que, dans sa fuite, il traversait un grand fleuve. Selon 
Appien, /ber. 5, et Zonaras VIII 19, il aurait trouvé la mort au cours 
de la bataille*. D’après Justin XLIV 5.4, il aurait été attiré dans une 
embuscade. Le nombre de versions des circonstances exactes de la 
mort du Barcide révèle l’importance que l’on a attachée à cet événe- 
ment qui avait manifestement frappé les esprits. 

Les armées des Barcides en Espagne comportaient un grand 
nombre d’auxiliaires venus de la Berbérie: Massyles, Masaesyles, 
Maurousiens*’. Massinissa, fils du roi des Massyles Gaia, y com- 
manda plusieurs milliers des siens pendant six ans environ“, au cours 
de la seconde guerre romano-carthaginoise. Pendant qu’Hannibal 
était en Italie, ses fréres restés dans la péninsule ibérique avaient des 
démélés avec Asdrubal, fils de Giscon*?. La source de Salluste aurait 
pu faire allusion à ce désaccord, qui servit Scipion |’ Africain. Celui- 
ci termina la guerre en Espagne en 206 et, dès le courant de l’année 
205, envoya C. Laelius en Afrique, avec une partie des vaiseaux de 
guerre que ce dernier avait précédemment commandés en Espagne“!. 
Dans l’entre-temps, vers l’automne de 206, Massinissa rentra défini- 
tivement d’Espagne en Afrique pour reprendre les États de son père 


L’élément ‘abd pouvait donc se réduire, dans le langage courant, à un simple a qui 
est noté dans Asmunis, etc., et dans les nombreuses attestations de «Amilcar», dont 
Admicaris (CIL VII 25436) est du reste une variante, attestée au génitif. Elle reflète 
un stade intermédiaire de l’articulation, avec la syncope du seul b, comme dans “dksr 
pour ‘bdksr, dans l’inscription n° 1 de Henchir Bou Atfan (J.-B. CHABOT, Punica X. 
Inscriptions néopuniques de Bou-Atfan, JA, 11° sér., 7, 1916, p. 464-467 [voir 
p. 465]). 

44 W. Huss, Geschichte der Karthager, München 1985, p. 270-274. 

4 Cf. Frontin, Strat. II 4.17, ainsi que Polybe II 1.8 et Cornelius Népos, Amilcar 
4.2. 

46 Selon Tite-Live XXIV 41.3, il aurait succombé à Castrum Album. 

47 Polybe II 33.15. Cf. Tite-Live XXI 22.3, XXIII 29.14. 

48 Polybe XI 21.1; Tite-Live XXV 34.2-6, 34.9-10, 34.13, 35.8, 36.3; XXVII 
5.11, 18.7, 19.9, 20.8; XXVIII 13.6, 13.35; Appien, Iber. 25, 27; Lib. 10. 

® Polybe IX 11.2; X 6.5, 7.3, 37.2; XI 2.3; Tite-Live XXVI 41.20. 

5 Tite-Live XXIX 25.5, 10. 

5! Polybe X 9.4; Tite-Live XXVI 48.7. 
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Gaia°”. Il ne fut certainement pas le seul Numide ou Maurousien à 
regagner l’Afrique après l’anéantissement de l’Empire carthaginois 
en Espagne. Aussi est-on en droit de supposer que la source punique 
de Salluste se référait à ces événements et à l’accroissement rapide de 
la puissance des «Perses» sous Massinissa I, dont le royaume 
numide s’étendit jusqu’aux abords de Carthage“. 

Si les «Arméniens» sont bien les Romains, au moins une partie 
des sources puniques de Salluste devait étre postérieure a la destruc- 
tion de Carthage, voire a la guerre contre Jugurtha. En d’autres mots, 
elle était contemporaine du roi Hiempsal II. Il va sans dire que 
Vemploi de l’adverbe postea au début du chapitre 19 de la Guerre 
contre Jugurtha reflète l’absence de toute chronologie dans la tra- 
duction des «livres puniques» faite a l’usage de Salluste et résumée 
au chapitre 18. 

Tout bien considéré, ce chapitre semble étre basé sur une his- 
toire des populations des royaumes numides depuis le III° jusqu’a 
la fin du II° siècle av. J.-C. Il est donc vraisemblable que les 
«livres puniques», qui regis Hiempsalis dicebantur, étaient effec- 
tivement des ouvrages écrits par des Numides et il n’y aurait pas 
lieu de s’étonner que le roi Hiempsal en fût l’auteur ou l’un des 
auteurs. Cette hypothèse parait mieux justifier la place centrale 
occupée dans le récit par les «Perses», entendons les «campa- 
gnards», dont les origines sont encore rappelées, dit Salluste, par 
«les habitations des paysans numides», aedificia Numidarum 
agrestium™*. Les informations concernant les «Mèdes» et les 
«Arméniens», dans l’hypothèse les Maures du littoral et les trafi- 
quants ou colons italiens, se limitent à signaler leurs villes fortes et 
leur trafic maritime”. 

Le résumé de Salluste ne nous permettra jamais de départager clai- 
rement les données consignées dans les «livres puniques» de leur 
interprétation faite à l’usage de Salluste et de l’affabulation due à 
l’auteur même de la Guerre contre Jugurtha. Du moins peut-on 
soupgonner, avec un certain degré de vraisemblance, l’origine des 


> W. Huss, op. cit. (n. 44), p. 402. 
> Cf. W. Huss, op. cit., p. 425-435. 
Jug. 18.8. 
Jug. 18.9. 
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«Mèdes», des «Perses», des «Arméniens» et d’«Hercule» dans 
l’œuvre de Salluste, auquel on ne peut toutefois reprocher l’absence 
de tout esprit critique, puisqu’il tient, en l’occurrence, à «laisser aux 
auteurs la responsabilité de leurs dires»>°. 


B-1040 Brussel E. LIPINSKI 
Ad. Lacomblélaan 50/11 


6 Jug. 17.7. On relévera, à ce sujet, les remarques de W. PEREMANS, Notes à pro- 
pos de Salluste, Bellum Iugurthinum, /7,7, dans Hommages à M. Renard 1, 
Bruxelles 1969, p. 634-638 (voir p. 636-638); l’auteur y souligne à juste titre la cir- 
conspection dont Salluste fait preuve en l’occurrence, son «souci d’honnéteté et un 
sens de la critique historique qui l’honorent» (p. 638). 


PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY AND ISOCRATEAN VIRTUES 
IN PLUTARCH’S NUMA* 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Plutarch’s Numa is essentially a compilation of Roman legends and 
projections and does not contain much historical evidence. He based 
this Vita on Hellenistic and Roman legends and took the opportunity 
to present his version of an ideal ruler, unhindered by historical fact. 
His discussion of the qualities of this ideal ruler owes much to Greek 
philosophy and literature, especially to the koine of commonplaces 
and concepts that was passed down in the rhetorical-literary educa- 
tion of his own time!. The Numa shows us a king who, through his 
ethos and his inspiring example, succeeds in changing the spiritual 
orientation of the Roman people. 

The present essay discusses the Platonic and Isocratean concepts 
that are to be found in the Numa and analyses what role this remark- 
able blend of philosophical concepts plays within the Roman Vitae as 
a whole and why several qualities which Plutarch ascribes to Numa 
are Isocratean and not just part of the koine mentioned above which 
also contained Aristotelian, Xenophontian, Cynic and Stoic notions 
and some traditional commonplaces from epic and Greek didactic 
poetry. 

This is not to say that Plutarch created this specific blend in the 
Numa to then use it in other Vitae of Romans: his Lucullus and 
Cicero, two biographies that are relevant in this context, were proba- 
bly written before the Numa’. But we do believe that this Vita is of 
great importance for the interpretation of other Roman Vitae: it is, as 


* Journal abbreviations are those of L’Année Philologique. 

! See G.J.D. AALDERS, Plutarch’s Political Thought (Verhandelingen van de 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie der Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, N.R. 116), 
Amsterdam-Oxford-New York 1982, p. 62f; Ip. & L. DE BLOIS, Plutarch und die 
politische Philosophie der Griechen, in ANRW II 36.5 (1992), p. 3402 f. 

2 See L. DE BLOIS, The Perception of Politics in Plutarch’s Roman “Lives”, in 
ANRW II 33.6 (1992), p. 4575, with full bibliography. 
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it were, a ‘key-Vita’, because it is in this, fairly uneventful, Life of an 
almost utopian ruler who allegedly established all kinds of venerable 
institutions that Plutarch could freely express his views on the ideal 
ruler. The parallel Greek Vita discusses the life of the equally 
shadowy figure of Lycurgus, who, like Socrates, may be considered 
one of Plutarch’s greatest paradigms. Lycurgus was regarded as the 
creator of the Spartan kosmos, for which Plutarch showed such a 
deep respect?. 

In the works of Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus and in the 
second book of Cicero’s De re publica we see that Numa was still 
regarded as a peace-loving ruler who was mainly concerned with 
religious and cultic institutions. He was thought to have established 
some important colleges of priests, sacrifices and religious feasts and 
to have diverted the minds of the Roman people from warfare and 
spoils to farming and worshipping the gods. It is assumed that 
Plutarch’s Numa owes much to Dionysius’ portrayal of the ruler in 
particular‘, which is of some consequence here, for Dionysius may 
be seen as a pupil and follower of Isocrates (see below, p. 168). 

The legend of king Numa was still known in Plutarch’s time. In his 
Annales, HI 26.5, Tacitus writes: nobis Romulus, ut libitum, imperi- 
taverat, dein Numa religionibus et divino iure populum devinxit, 
repertaque quaedam a Tullo et Anco°. According to Livy and Diony- 
sius, Numa drew his inspiration from old sound Sabine piety, his 


3 See G.J.D. AALDERS, 0. c. (n. 1), p. 63f. In Num. 4.7 Plutarch put Numa on the 
same level with ‘divine’ lawgivers like Zaleukos, Minos, Zoroaster, and Lycurgus, 
«who piloted kingdoms and formulated constitutions and had frequent audience of 
the Deity» (...eig TO adrtò EMoita TO dSatpoviov...). D.H., AR II 61.2, also men- 
tions Minos and Lycurgus as Numa’s paradigms. 

4 See Liv. I 18-21; D.H., AR II 58-76, esp. 64-73; Cic., Rep II 14.26f. On the 
sources of Plutarch’s Numa see R. FLACELIERE, Plutarque, Vies I, Paris 1957, p. 
171 ff and B. SCARDIGLI, Die Römerbiografien Plutarchs. Ein Forschungsbericht, 
Munich 1979, p. 22f. In Romulus, Numa and Quaestiones Romanae Plutarch explic- 
itly mentions Varro, Iuba, Fabius Pictor, Valerius Antias, Dionysius and a handful of 
other Hellenistic and Republican Roman writers whose works are irretrievably lost 
to us. See Qu. Rom. 263F and 264DE (Varro and Iuba); Rom. 3.1 (Fabius Pictor); 
12.3 f (Varro); 14.6 (Iuba and Valerius Antias); 16.8 (Dionysius); 17.5 (Iuba); Num 
22.4f (Valerius Antias). See also M. MANFREDINI & L. PICCIRILLI, Le vite di Licurgo 
e di Numa, Milano 1980, p. xxvuff; p. 290-333 passim. 

5 Appian, another contemporary of Plutarch, describes in Mithr. 22 how the 
Roman treasury did not have sufficient means to finance the campaign against 
Mithridates of Pontus and he remarks: ypynpata è’ oùk Eyovteg adTa 
EOEVEYKELV, Éynpioavro rpadfvar doa Novuäg IHouriXtog BaotrEeds eig 
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knowledge of divinum et humanum ius and contacts with divine pow- 
ers° and not from encounters with Pythagoras or his disciples, as 
some of their sources apparently claimed’. This, the two authors 
inform us, cannot have been the case for chronological and geo- 
graphical reasons: Pythagoras lived some generations later than 
Numa, in a period in which hostile tribes between Latium and Magna 
Graecia made it very difficult for the two areas to communicate with 
one another®. Plutarch was aware of these objections, but in his work 
he nevertheless keeps returning to the possibility that Numa may 
have learned something from Pythagoras or from the Pythagoreans; 
at the very least he must have had something in common with them’. 
At one point in the Numa Plutarch comes up with a curious solution 
to this dilemma, which he presumably based on a neutral comment 
in Dionysius’ AR II 58.3. In this work Dionysius specifies that «this 
— i.e. Numa’s election to the throne — happened in the third year 
of the sixteenth Olympiad (= 713 BC), at which Pythagoras, a 


Ovoias dev dtEtétaKto («As they had no money to defray his — i.e. Sulla’s — 
expenses they voted to sell the treasures that king Numa Pompilius had set apart for 
sacrifices to the gods») [English translations are from the Loeb Classical Library 
and E. HAMILTON-H. Cairns (eds.), The Collected Dialogues of Plato, Princeton 
19891] 

6 See Cic., Rep II 15.28; Liv. I 18.1 ff; D.H., AR II 59.1-4. On Numa’s encoun- 
ters with divine powers, e.g. Egeria, see Liv. I 19.4f; D.H., AR II 60.4 and 61.1; 
Plut., Num. 4.1 f; 8.6; 15.3f, but cp. Fort. Rom. 321 B, where he does not so easily 
accept stories about Numa and Egeria and ascribes Numa’s success to Tòyn (In 
Fort. Rom. 321 A-322 A Numa is described as a philosopher who prays and sacri- 
fices and is successful thanks to the help of Töxn). Cp. S.C.R. Swain, Plutarch’s De 
Fortuna Romanorum, CQ 39 (1989), p. 512. In Qu. Rom. 267 C Plutarch calls Numa 
«...a just man and a statesman, who had become versed in philosophy...» (...dvnip 
ÖLKALOG kal TOALTLKOG ðv kal MLADGOMOSG YEVOLEVOG...). 

7 Possibly Valerius Antias: see Liv. XL 29.8: Adicit Antias Valerius Pythagori- 
cos fuisse vulgatae opinioni, qua creditur Pythagorae auditorem fuisse Numam, 
mendacio probabili accomodato fide. Some traces of this fallacious opinion are to be 
found in Ovid, Met XV 7 ff and 479 ff. 

8 Liv. I 18.2ff; D.H., AR II 59.1 ff; Cic., Rep II 15.28f. See R. FLACELIERE, o.c. 
(n. 4), p. 170f, 176f and B. SCARDIGLI, o.c. (n. 4), p. 23f. 

? See Num. 1.2; 1.4; 8.4-10;.11.1; 14.2f; 22.3 f; M. MANFREDINI & L. PICCIRILLI, 
o.c. (n. 4), p. XXXI ff, 291 f and 304 ff; cf. V. BUCHHEIT, Plutarch, Cicero und Numa, 
SO 66 (1991), p. 76. Perhaps the rise of Neopythagoreanism is of some consequence 
here. According to Dillon this way of thinking and living was in Plutarch’s day an 
important undercurrent in philosophy and Plutarch may have had Pythagorean 
friends: see J. DILLON, The Middle Platonists. A Study of Platonism from 80 BC to 
AD 220, London 1977, p. 341-383; J.P. HERSHBELL, Plutarch’s Pythagorean 
Friends, CB 60 (1984), p. 73-79. 
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Lacedaemonian, won the foot-race»!°. Plutarch leaves the possibility 
open that Numa may have learned something about practical politics 
from this Pythagoras and goes on to associate Numa’s constitution 
with Lycurgus’ Spartan cosmos (Num. 1.2f). He does the same thing 
in a different manner further on in this section: in Num. 1.3 he refers 
to a legend according to which the Sabines, from which people Numa 
descended, were Lacedaemonian colonists. This could also be a vari- 
ation on one of Dionysius’ themes because in his AR II 23.2f he 
claims that Romulus modelled his curiae on the Spartan phiditia. 

This is not the only time in the Vitae that Plutarch took such 
chronological liberties to enable himself to continue a good story 
which he found in his sources. He did something similar in for exam- 
ple Solon 27.1 with respect to Solon’s alleged meeting with Croesus 
as described in Herodotus I 30ff!! 

In the case of Numa Plutarch apparently felt the need to specify a 
Greek source of inspiration and that is not surprising. Swain has 
recently pointed out that in the Vitae of the Romans in particular 
much attention is paid to the protagonists’ paideia: a sound Greek 
education could guard them from @tAotipia!?. 

The tradition with which Livy and Dionysius were familiar 
appears to go back to Cato Maior’s Origines, the works of some 
annalists such as Fabius Pictor and Valerius Antias, and Varro’s anti- 
quarian learning!5, but the two Augustan authors reworked it to some 
extent. The Numa of the existing tradition, which was also the one 
Cicero had known, had turned the war-hungry Roman people into 


10 ri tv apy éeviavtd tpit tig ÉKKOLÔEKOTNG dAvpuriddoc, fiv 
évika otddtov Ilv0ayépas Adikov. 

!! See C.B.R. PELLING, Truth and Fiction in Plutarch’s Lives, in: D.A. RUSSELL 
(ed.), Antonine Literature, Oxford 1990, p. 19ff. 

12 See S.C.R. Swain, Hellenic Culture and the Roman Heroes of Plutarch, JHS 
110 (1990), p. 129-133, and Ib., Plutarch’s Lives of Cicero, Cato, and Brutus, Her- 
mes 118 (1990), p. 192ff. On p. 192 Swain says: «Greek education, natsia, is for 
Plutarch man’s most valuable possession. It is the key to character and forms the 
qualities which make the individual». 

5 See D.H., AR I 74.2 and 79.4; Liv. XL 29.8. Varro, Fabius Pictor and Valerius 
Antias are also mentioned in Plutarch’s Romulus, Numa, and Qu. Rom. , as we have 
seen (n. 4 above), but Plutarch might have borrowed those citations from Dionysius 
or Livy. He could have read Fabius Pictor’s work himself, though. Gellius, Noct.Att. 
V 4.1, tells us that he saw a copy of Fabius’ Annals in a bookshop. So we can sur- 
mise that it still was available then. 
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pious citizens; he was the peace-loving counterpart of the warlord 
Romulus, his predecessor. As such, he constituted a perfect historical 
model for the pious Augustus, whose reign of peace followed the 
years of violence and war that had characterized the reigns of Caesar 
and the second triumvirate!*. There are some clear indications that 
the two authors indeed intended their readers to link the two rulers. 
In I 15.8 Livy tells us that Romulus was more popular among the 
soldiers and the people than among the senators — as if he were 
discussing Caesar — and that his victories brought the Romans forty 
years of enduring peace (I 15.6ff). Moreover, Romulus was deified, 
just like the Divus Iulius, and one Iulius Proculus explained the event 
to the orphaned masses, who suspected that the senators had mur- 
dered their king!. We get the impression that we are reading about 
collective behaviour after the murder of Caesar! rather than about an 
event in Rome’s legendary past. Numa accepted absolute power only 
after an initial recusatio imperii (D.H., AR I 60.1; cf. Plut., Num. 
5.2ff), just like Octavian had in 27 BC, and, just like the first prin- 
ceps, he was commonly accepted as an absolute ruler (Liv. I 18.1 and 
5 ff; D.H. AR II 58). Numa also closed the gate of Ianus Quirinus 
(Liv. I 19.1ff) — something which, as emphatically mentioned, was 
to happen only twice again afterwards: immediately after the First 
Punic War and after Octavian had defeated Anthony once and for all. 
In I 19.3 (... post bellum Actiacum ab imperatore Caesare Augusto 
pace terra marique parta ... «after the battle of Actium, when the 
emperor Caesar Augustus had brought about peace on land and 
sea»), Livy links the events directly in a phrase reminiscent of Res 
Gestae Divi Augusti 13: Ianum Quirinum, quem clausum esse 
maiores nostri voluerunt cum per totum imperium populi Romani 


4 See V. BUCHHEIT, o.c. (n. 9), p. 95f with n. 123. On Romulus as a warlord see 
D.H., AR II 7.1; Liv. I 9-15, esp. 15.6f (his victories guaranteed the Romans forty 
years of enduring peace). That Numa often was described as a logical counterpart to 
the warlord Romulus was noticed long ago. See RE XVII 1 (1936), col. 1252 s.v. 
Numa Pompilius (K. GLASER); cp. B. SCARDIGLI, o.c. (n. 4), p. 22. The Augustan 
ideological implications, however, were not taken into account. This is done, on the 
contrary, by V. BUCHHEIT, l.c. 

5 See Liv. I 16; D.H., AR II 56.1 ff, 57.1 ff and 63.3 ff; Plut., Num. 2.1 ff. Cp. 
Cic., Rep. II 10.20. 

16 On collective behaviour in Rome after Caesar’s death see for example Cic., 
Att. XIV 10; Appian, BC II 147 f; Cassius Dio XLIV 50; Plut., Caes. 67 f; Cic. 42 f; 
Ant. 14f; Brut. 18-21. 
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terra marique esset parta victoriis pax («that the gate of 
Ianus Quirinus should be shut when victories had secured peace by 
land and sea throughout the whole empire of the Roman people»). 
It is possible that the two texts are based on a standard formula, but 
even so the similarity between them is significant. Finally, Dionysius 
(AR II 76.1) writes that Numa divided the Roman territory into pagi 
and appointed archontes to govern them. Augustus divided Rome 
into quarters (vici) and Italy into regiones and proposed suitable can- 
didates for the office of vicomagister!?. 

The influence of the works of Livy and Dionysius is clearly appar- 
ent in Plutarch’s Numa. In this work, too, Numa is widely accepted 
(7.1f) and ascends the throne only after an initial recusatio imperii. 
And here again, Numa is portrayed as a peaceful ruler who has a 
great interest in religious affairs (6.3, 8.1ff, 9-14). However, the 
emphasis is different. Plutarch’s work lacks the Augustan colouring 
of the earlier works and much more attention is given to Numa’s 
alleged Greek contacts (see above, p. 161)!8. 


2. PLUTARCH’S KNOWLEDGE OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY AND RHETORIC, 
AND OF PLATONIC AND ISOCRATEAN CONCEPTS IN PARTICULAR 


Plutarch was basically a Platonist, although he also borrowed much 
from Aristotelian philosophy!”. Much of his inspiration Plutarch 
found in the koine of popular-philosophical notions that was passed 
down to him via the grammatical and rhetorical education of 
that time”. Another major source of inspiration was the figure of 


17 See J.E. STAMBAUGH, The Ancient Roman City, Baltimore-London 1988, p. 
184 f. He seems to think that Augustus really appointed the vicomagistri, which can- 
not be ascertained. 

18 Cp. B. SCARDIGLI, o.c. (n. 4), p. 22f. 

19 See R.M. Jones, The Platonism of Plutarch, Menasha 1916, p. 7-108; H. DÖR- 
RIE, Le platonisme de Plutarque, in Actes du VIIIe congrès de l’Association Guil- 
laume Bude, Paris 1969, p. 519-529; ID., Die Stellung Plutarchs im Platonismus 
seiner Zeit, in Philomathes. Studies in Honour of Ph. Merlan, Den Haag 1971, p. 35- 
56; J. DILLON, o.c. (n. 9), p. 184-230; G.J.D. AALDERS, o.c. (n. 1), p. 62 f; ID. & L. 
DE BLOIS, o.c. (n. 1), p. 3389ff («Die platonische Grundlage»), 3397 ff («Peri- 
patos»). Plutarch’s ideas about education were, according to S.C.R. Swain, JHS 110 
(1990), p. 128 f, essentially Aristotelian. 

20 G.J.D. AALDERS & L. DE BLOIS, o.c. (n. 1), p. 3401 ff. 
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Lycurgus, partly because he — unlike Plato — had succeeded in cre- 
ating a system that had proved to work in practice. In Lyc. 31.2 
Plutarch even classifies Plato as one of Lycurgus’ followers, along 
with Diogenes of Sinope, Zeno of Citium and a few other philoso- 
phers. In Comp. Lyc. et Num. 4.5 he claims that the reason why 
Lycurgus’ system endured for so long (500 years) was that it was 
founded so soundly on the Spartan agoge. 

In some respects Plutarch’s views differ clearly from those of 
Plato and Aristotle. He was not as critical of Spartan education as 
the two classical philosophers, in whose opinion it concentrated too 
strongly on one virtue, andreia, to the neglect of the others?!. Nor 
did he share Plato’s disapproval of the maritime policies of the 
Athenian statesmen Themistocles and Pericles. Plato was of the 
opinion that they had not led to moral improvement but had on the 
contrary encouraged materialism and lust for power (Gorgias 516f, 
especially 517BC). Plutarch’s views on the educational value of 
epic and the relationship between music and ethics also differ. 
Plutarch found Plato’s ideal state too strict and uncompromising. 
In Fort. Al. 328DE he writes: TIAdtov pèv yap piav ypawag 
TOALTELUV oùdéva TÉTELKEV at ypmodar Sta TO ado- 
npöv...”. In his opinion it could only be realized under exception- 
ally favourable conditions. Plato himself is of the same opinion in 
his Seventh Letter and we find a similar, if less pronounced, view 
in his Leges”. Platonic reforms in the true sense can only be real- 
ized if the target group is ready for them, if it longs for harmony 
and conciliation and has a non-materialistic orientation. A plethos 
that pursues profit and power will not be ready for such reforms. 
Such a multitude cannot be governed by a philosopher ruler. 
In some of his works Plato is of the opinion that such a multitude 
must be re-educated and conditioned by a wise man, whom he 


2! See Plato, Leges I 629 A-631 A; Aristot., Pol II 6.22, 1271b1 ff. 

22 See G.J.D. AALDERS, o.c. (n. 1), p. 41 and Ip. & L. DE BLOIS, o.c. (n. 1), p. 
3390. See Plut., De vit. pud. 534EF; An virtus 439CD (music); Quom. adul. 
15F-16 A (epic poems); Them. 4.4 (Athens’ maritime strategy). 

233 «Plato wrote a book on the One Ideal Constitution, but because of its forbid- 
ding character he could not persuade anyone to adopt it». 

24 See Plato, Ep. VII 326 A-D, 331 Dff, 334C ff, 336Dff, 351 A ff; cp. Leges IV 
709 A ff, 713 B ff; V 726-744, esp. 745E-746C. See L. DE BLOIS, Some Notes on 
Plato’s Seventh Epistle, Mnemosyne 32 (1979), p. 271 ff. 
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compares to a doctor: someone who must take harsh measures 
where necessary”. Plato gives a second and even third-best solu- 
tion for the transitional period in which this re-educating is to take 
place: a non-expansive polis (or a confederation of poleis) with a 
constitutional monarchy or a moderate democracy based on the 
mutual trust of rulers and subjects, conciliation of factions, auster- 
ity, moderate differences between rich and poor and obedience to 
the laws, which are to apply equally to all citizens (Leges 710A-E, 
esp. E; cf. Ep. VII 337CD). Dion, Plato’s friend and disciple, tried 
to realize such a second-best solution in Syracuse between 357 and 
354 BC. What he had in mind was a confederation of poleis that 
was to replace the military monarchy of Dionysius I and a kind of 
non-expansive, controlled democracy in Syracuse, without distribu- 
tion of land and payment of debts. He laid up the war fleet, 
appointed a committee of lawgivers and tried to involve all parties 
in his undertakings, which, however, foundered on the interests of 
the mercenaries, the recalcitrance of a few radical democratic lead- 
ers and the material demands of the poorest citizens. Some twenty 
years later, Timoleon succeeded where Dion had failed. He had the 
palace of the tyrants torn down — an act that is to be considered a 
clear symbol of the switchover to a democratic constitution — 
redistributed land and recolonized the Greek poleis on Sicily. 
His successful victories brought him rich spoils which he used to 
remain on good terms with his soldiers and to finance his reforms?f. 
Timoleon’s efforts were successful until about 317 BC because, 
economically, things started to go well for Sicily: at a time when 
Alexander’s armies needed large amounts of grain and other mate- 
rials and invading steppe tribes were causing much trouble in 
export areas in South Russia (which meant that Athens too had to 
start looking for other suppliers), Sicily settled down and started to 


25 See e.g. Leges IV 719Eff, 722E-723A; Gorgias 517B, 521A; cp. J.A.E. 
Bons, Cum ira et studio. Plato en de retorica, Kleio 22 (1993), p. 1-22, esp. p. 9. 

26 See L. DE BLOIS, Dionysius II, Dion and Timoleon, in MNIR 40 (1978), p. 123- 
131 (Dion) and 132-137 (Timoleon); cp. H.D. WESTLAKE, Timoleon and the Recon- 
struction of Syracuse, CHJ 7 (1942), p. 73-100; Ib., Friends and Successors of Dion, 
Historia 32 (1983), p. 161 ff; R.J.A. TALBERT, Timoleon and the Revival of Greek 
Sicily, Historia 38 (1989), p. 314 ff, 319-323 and 327 ff (on the role of tòyn in Tim- 
oleon’s life). 
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make a good profit on the export of agrarian products”. Timoleon 
acted pragmatically, in response to immediate demands (Ka.upög), 
more in the spirit of Isocrates than in that of Plato. Plutarch must 
have noticed the contrast and used his Vitae of those two Greeks to 
demonstrate the tragic end of a philosophically good-minded politi- 
cian like Dion as opposed to the great success of an able oppor- 
tunist like Timoleon, who acted more like the ideal princes of 
Isocrates and Xenophon and went along with the wishes of wrongly 
oriented soldiers and town-dwellers in Syracuse’. 


Plutarch was a man of wide reading. He was well-read in Classical 
and Hellenistic Greek literature and came to have more than a nod- 
ding acquaintance with Latin literature too. Ziegler has counted 500 
references to works by 111 Greek authors and 130 quotes from 40 
Latin texts in Plutarch’s works”. 

Plutarch also knew a good deal about rhetoric. Recent studies have 
shown that he was familiar with the rhetorical tradition as it was 
taught in the schools and that he also used rhetorical compositional 
methods". In this respect he mastered both the theoretical and the 
practical side of rhetoric. He also wrote about it: the Lampriascata- 
logue mentions a three-volume work called De rhetorica and in three 
other works he criticizes Stoic oratory*!. There are numerous com- 
ments in Plutarch’s works that reflect his familiarity with rhetoric; 
however, he did not use technical terminology very much”. 

Harrison’s conclusion that Plutarch was familiar with Isocratean 
rhetoric seems justified in the sense that we may assume that Plutarch 
was familiar with Isocrates’? works**. We know that Isocrates played 


27 See L. DE BLOIS, MNIR 40 (1978), p. 139f. 

28 See below, p. 170. 

29 K. ZIEGLER, Plutarch von Chaironeia, Stuttgart 1949 (repr. 1964), p. 273. 

30 See G.W.M. Harrison, Rhetoric, Writing, and Plutarch, AncSoc 18 (1987), p. 
271-279; Ph.A. STADTER, The Rhetoric of Plutarch’s Pericles, AncSoc 18 (1987), p. 
231-269; D.H.J. LARMOUR, Plutarch’s Compositional Methods in the Theseus and 
Romulus, TAPA 118 (1988), p. 361-375; C.B.R. PELLING, o.c. (n. 11), p. 22 ff, 51f. 

3! Lamprias Catalogue no. 47; De Stoicorum repugnantiis 1033 A-1037C; Com- 
pendium argumenti Stoicos absurdiora poetis dicere 1057C-1058D; De commu- 
nibus notitiis adversus Stoicos 1058 E-1086B. 

3? R, JEUCKENS, Plutarch von Chaeronea und die Rhetorik, Strassburg 1907, 100- 
181. 

3 G.W.M. HARRISON, AncSoc 18 (1987), p. 274. 
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an important part in the rhetorical tradition but it is unlikely that he 
ever wrote a techne*. Plutarch’s works contain many critical remarks 
regarding Isocrates’ style and his exaggerated concern for the out- 
ward appearance of his publications”. 

Plutarch may also have borrowed much from the Isocratean tradi- 
tion via the works of Dionysius of Halicarnassus. This holds for his 
Numa in particular, which is to a great extent based on Dionysius’ 
Antiquitates Romanae*®. According to Hubbell, Isocrates is to be 
considered Dionysius’ true teacher. Goudriaan’s views are less 
extreme: in his opinion Dionysius admired Demosthenes the most 
but also appreciated Isocrates, Plato and Aristotle*’. And, as will be 
pointed out below, it is the works of these same three philosophers 
that had the greatest influence on Plutarch’s Numa. 

A final observation that should be made in this context is that 
Isocrates’ works were much used in schools and were also often to be 
found in private libraries, even in the Imperial Age. The Greek literary 
papyrus rolls that were found up to a few years ago contain many pas- 
sages from his publications**. So in Plutarch’s time it was very easy for 
any lettered Greek to familiarize himself with Isocrates’ works. This 
circumstance is of great importance for a correct analysis and under- 
standing of Plutarch’s Vitae. These biographical works are not simple 
eulogies; they also had an ethical function. They may be considered 


3 See K. BARWICK, Das Problem der isokrateischen Technè, Philologus 107 
(1963), p. 43-60, and M. CAHN, Reading Rhetoric Rhetorically: Isocrates and the 
Marketing of Insight, Rhetorica 7 (1989), p. 121-144. According to F. SOLMSEN, The 
Aristotelian Tradition in Ancient Rhetoric, AJPh 42 (1941), p. 36 (esp. n. 5), how- 
ever, ancient tradition knew of an Isocratean trend in rhetoric. R. GAINES, Isocrates 
Ep. 6,8, Hermes 118 (1990), p. 165-170, has made a first attempt to identify 
Isocrates’ contributions to ancient rhetorical theory. 

35 Evidence of this is to be found in R. JEUCKENS, o.c. (n. 32), p. 48 and 83 ff; cp. 
W.C. HELMBOLD & E.N. O’NEIL, Plutarch’s Quotations, Baltimore-Oxford 1959, p. 
49, who counted 35 references to Isocrates’ works. 

36 See above, p. 160; cp. R. FLACELIERE, o.c. (n. 4), p. 171f; B. SCARDIGLI, o.c. 
(n. 4), p. 22. 

37 See H.M. HUBBELL, The Influence of Isocrates on Cicero, Dionysius, and Aris- 
tides, New Haven (diss. Yale) 1913, p. 41-53; cp. G. KAIBEL, Dionysius von 
Halikarnass und die zweite Sophistik, Hermes 20 (1885), p. 509f; K. GOUDRIAAN, 
Over classicisme. Dionysius van Halicarnassus en zijn program van welsprekend- 
heid, cultuur en politiek, diss. Amsterdam 1989, I, p. 85 ff and II, p. 480. 

38 See O. MONTEVECCHI, La papirologia, Milano 19887, p. 360ff; J. LENAERTS & 
P. MERTENS, Les papyrus d’Isocrate, CE 64 (1989), p. 216-230. 
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mimetic works in the sense that they were to encourage their readers to 
follow the good example set by the protagonists®. Plutarch’s Lives 
hence combine characteristics of two rhetorical genres: the epideictic 
and the symbouleutic. But there was nothing new in this: ancient Lives 
served the same two functions. The first representative of this genre, 
Isocrates’ Euagoras, already shows these characteristics and the author 
explicitly specifies his intentions (Euag. 76-77: toùg pèv yap 
dii ove TPOTPENOUEV ER TMV guocogiav ÉTÉPOUG rov- 
odvreg)”. And it is these intentions that explain the relevance of 
Isocrates’ works to Plutarch’s Lives. His teaching was to serve a practi- 
cal purpose: it was to provide his disciples with a general cultural back- 
ground that would enable them to participate in public life as responsi- 
ble citizens*!. In other words, its aim was to cultivate ToMTLKM) dpern. 
His disciples included orators, generals, kings, tyrants and literary 
men”. It is hence not surprising to find traces of political-theoretical 
Isocratean concepts in Plutarch’s Vitae — works describing the lives of 
kings and political leaders. 

Many of Isocrates’ political views on the monarchy that are rele- 
vant to the present study are to be found in what are known as his 
four ‘Cyprian’ speeches. These are paraenetic treatises on politics 
and the art of government, published between 374 and 365 BC, that 
contain warnings directed at members of a dynasty that had its seat 
on Cyprus. Although they are addressed to Nicocles, the king of 
Salamis on Cyprus and one of Isocrates’ disciples (cf. the latter’s 
Antid. 40), the Cyprian speeches (Or. I, II, HI and IX) are not 


39 As Ph. STADTER remarks (AncSoc 18, 1987, p. 252), they are an «invitation to 
virtue»; cp. G.W.M. HARRISON, ibid., p. 276f. 

40 As far as we now know, Isocrates may be considered the one who perfected — 
and so by ancient standards ‘invented’ — this genre (see J.A.E. Bons, in G. UEDING 
[Hrsg.], Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik, Bd. I, Tübingen 1992, col. 203-209, 
s.v. aitiologia, esp. n. 4). Cp. Isoc., Euag. 8-11. On Isocrates’ originality (Kaıvörng) 
and the dual functions of the Euagoras, the first of its kind, see J.A.E. Bons, IAEA. 
Rhetorical Composition and Argumentation in Isocrates. With a Commentary on De 
Pace and Areopagiticus (forthcoming). 

4! Tsoc., Panath. 87; Antid. 103 ff and 284; cp. H.M. HUBBELL, o.c. (n. 37), p. 10- 
15 («The orator as a statesman and general»; «The orator as philosopher»). 

42 Among his pupils were Isaeus, Lycurgus, Hyperides, Timotheus, the Salamin- 
ian king Nicocles, Theopompus, and Ephorus; see Cic., De orat. II 94: 
Isocrates...cuius e ludo tamquam ex equo Troiano meri principes exierunt; cp. Isoc., 
Ep. IV 2. 
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personal messages or — in the case of Or. II — a speech held by the 
king. These works are written in more or less the same style as 
Isocrates’ other works and the recommendations contained in them 
are so general that they would apply to any monarchy. Eucken has 
pointed out that these works provide no specific information on 
Nicocles or on his reign; instead, they give a picture of an ideal 
monarchy. The advice they give on how a monarchy should be ruled 
and how society should be organised is hence mainly of an abstract 
and conceptual nature*. The prooemium to Or. II Ad Nicoclem sum- 
marizes the aim of all four of the works: Isocrates is offering the king 
his advice in the form of a kind of ‘legislation for kings’ (8: vopo- 
deteiv TALS povapyiatc), which he presents to him as a gift (1-5) 
that will be of use to him as an absolute monarch. He does not intend 
to discuss the everyday conduct of state affairs or concrete decision- 
making. Instead, he will concentrate on general, fundamental rules of 
life (ka0’ 6Aov TOV nıtnõsvuátov), which determine a man’s 
behaviour and the decisions he takes. Good government depends on 
a correct assessment of situations as they occur in real life and not — 
as in Plato’s ideal state — on a predetermined abstract system of 
laws (6-8). Here we see an application of the Katpdc-doctrine in 
which situationism and strategy play such an important part. The aim 
is to make the monarch’s reign safer and more humane for the citi- 
zens, dopaAeia and npaörng being key concepts“. The absolute 
monarch must (9) put an end to all grief in the polis (TOALV dvOTD- 
yodDoav Tadcat), perpetuate happiness (TOALV KaXbg TPATTOD- 
cav dltagvAdéat) and expand the state (nöAıv  peydinv èx 
uuxpàg motnoat). Seen from this angle Timoleon acted correctly 
and Dion was an unbending, unsuccessful Prinzipienreiter (see 
above, p. 166f). What is rather remarkable is that increase of wealth 
and expansion, which Plato considered such objectionable political 
aims, are considered more positively from this viewpoint“. By 


43 Chr. EUCKEN, Isokrates. Seine Positionen in der Auseinandersetzung mit den 
zeitgenössischen Philosophen, Berlin-New York 1983, p. 216, 223. 

# See for example Isoc., Paneg. 47 (priocogia èrpüvve); Hel. 37 (on a model 
statesman); Nic. 31 ff; cp. J. DE ROMILLY, La douceur dans la pensée grecque, Paris 
1979, p. 129f. 

4 See P.G. VAN SOESBERGEN, Colonisation as a Solution to Social-Economic 
Problems in Fourth Century Greece. A Confrontation of Isocrates with Xenophon, 
AncSoc 13-14 (1982-83), p. 132 ff. 
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training in aretè the ruler is moreover to become a patron of (Hel- 
lenic) civilisation, a ‘culture-hero’ who promotes matdeia and tow- 
ers above the barbarians“. He must concentrate on @tAavOpwrta, 
which will guarantee him an affectionate relationship with the state 
and the citizens (Ad Nic. 15), and on dtxkatoobvvn, which will give 
his subjects a sense of security (Ad Nic. 23). The king must aspire to 
do good and must at the same time be humane so that his subjects 
can feel united with him. From Isocrates’ point of view this was 
essential: without the eunoia and charis of his subjects no ruler could 
be a good sovereign“. Eunoia is one of the key concepts of Isocrates’ 
political philosophy". It was far more important to Isocrates than to 
Plato, in whose political philosophy it plays only a minor part. With 
Plato, it is associated with friendship (Protag. 337B; cf. Def. 413B). 
In Leges 684C he even warns his readers that the voluntary accep- 
tance of laws by the people should not be regarded as a criterion for 
their introduction because of the restrictions that are thus imposed on 
the lawgiver: such a criterion would make it impossible for him to 
take necessary but painful measures“. Besides, if the masses had a 
good leader, for example a benevolent philosophical ruler, then they 
would have no other choice than to follow him. From Politicus 
293DE and 296A-E we learn that in Plato’s opinion a community did 
not have to explicitly approve of the way in which a good statesman 
governed it. The approval that is mentioned in Pol. 276DE as a crite- 
rion for distinguishing between a statesman and a tyrant is at most an 
implicit acquiescence; a form of resignation that ensues naturally 


46 Like Euagoras; see K. BRINGMANN, Studien zu den politischen Ideen des 
Isokrates (Hypomnemata, 14), Gottingen 1965, p. 107. 

47 Xenophon thought likewise, though implicitly (Mem. IV 6.12; Hiero 11.7 ff; 
Oecon. 21). 

48 The Isocratean concept of gUvota operates in different spheres. In Paneg. 174, 
in relation to ôpóvota, it amounts to goodwill on both or all sides involved. In 
Antid. 122 and 134ff it is shown that eùvoto can be earned through a display of a 
good 1006. In Antid. 278 it is related to eddoriueiv, through which eUvota can be 
earned as well, within the framework of the concept of 66Ga. Also, eUvota can serve 
as a link between dicatoobv n and cvppé pov. In short, the result of moral prestige 
is...prosperity. See J. DE ROMILLY, Eunoia in Isocrates or the Political Importance of 
Creating Good-will, JHS 78 (1958), p. 92-101, and EAD., o.c. (n. 44), p. 130. 

# Only rarely does Plato use eunoia in a sense which amounts to the significance 
with which Isocrates invests it. See Leges 695 D, where Plato tells us that the Persian 
king Darius through his legislation earned the goodwill of his people and that — as 
a consequence — his armies conquered large territories net’ eùvoiac. 
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when a community is governed by a true statesman®, In the work of 
his old age, which discusses a second-best solution rather than an 
ideal state, Plato does consider the example of a sovereign or a leader 
important (Leges IV 711A ff). 

To sum up, there is in our opinion an essential difference between 
the two authors. Plato’s views are based on the establishment of an 
ideal, stable system in which expansion and increase of wealth would 
not be necessary. In his opinion the government was to be responsi- 
ble for educating the citizens and seeing to it that justice was done 
when the citizens had reached the stage that they were ready for it 
(Resp. VI 501A: tabula rasa). Isocrates, on the other hand, believed 
that a ruler’s reign was not dependent on constitutional aspects but on 
the ruler’s spiritual disposition and moral habitus (Ad Nic. 10: 
yvòpn). A good spiritual habitus would enable him to take the right 
decisions and thus increase the happiness and the welfare of his sub- 
jects and the power of his state. The ideal monarchy combined the 
best characteristics of all other possible constitutions (Euag. 46) and 
was therefore to be considered a constitutio mixta. Isocrates’ ideal 
ruler was to serve as an example (napddetypa); his guidelines were 
to be conventional morals, geared to the existing ethical consensus 
(Ad Nic. 40f)5!. The character of the state would then naturally start 
to resemble and reflect that of its ruler (Ad Nic. 31: 6uorodtat). To 
Plato the exemplary function of the ruler was much less important. 
Moreover, Plato’s views were based on Idealism and the conven- 
tional moral categories were under discussion. 


Isocrates’ views, and those of Xenophon likewise, must have been 
attractive in Plutarch’s time. By the middle of the Imperial Age the 
constitutional debate was no more than a literary device, used to 
clothe the heart of the matter, the discussion of the ruler’s ethos and 
the quality of his reign. The only issue in Dio Chrysostomus’ 
speeches on kingship (Or. 1-4; 62), Pliny the Younger’s Panegyricus 
and the exordium to Tacitus’ Agricola is the quality of the monarchy. 


50 See E. BARKER, Greek Political Theory. Plato and his Predecessors, London 
1960° , p. 322 n. 1. 

5! Tn this matter again Xenophon stood with Isocrates (Cyrop. I 2.6-8; VIII 1.10- 
12, 21 ff, 8.5; Ages. 10.2). 
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In capita 19-39 of Cassius Dio’s 52nd book the qualities of the emperor 
and his reign are discussed in a speech attributed to Maecenas. The pre- 
ceding passages, a speech by Agrippa (pro-democracy or, rather, pro- 
republic, 1-14) and the first passages of Maecenas’ speech, have virtu- 
ally no realistic content whatsoever and are full of traditional clichés. 
The constitutional debate in Philostratus’ Vita Apollonii V 33-36 is a 
vague, formal imitation of Herodotus II 80-82. Only in the capita on 
the monarchy (35-36) does it provide proper advice that bears some 
relation to the actual reigns of the Roman emperors**. Authors of the 
Imperial Age shared Isocrates’ views (Euag. 46) that a good monarchy 
combined the best of all constitutions. Variations on this adagium are to 
be found in Aelius Aristides’ Eis "Pounv (Or. 26 K., 90), in Philostra- 
tus’ Vit. Apol. V 35 and in Cassius Dio LII 12.1 (cf. LVI 43.4). Politi- 
cal philosophy was beginning to fuse with emperor and state ideology™ 
or concentrated on the political culture of the Greek-speaking cities in 
the Roman Empire. The latter is apparent from the speeches that Dio 
Chrysostomus held in several cities?” and from Plutarch’s Praecepta rei 
publicae gerendae. 


3. PLATO AND ISOCRATES IN PLUTARCH’S NUMA 


Plutarch’s Numa and its parallel life, Lycurgus, both contain quotes 
from Plato’s works. Plutarch explicitly quotes Plato in precisely 
those passages that discuss the spiritual orientation of the masses or 


5 See also Plut., Alex. 1.2: ethos is his primary goal, not historical events. 

53 On the speech attributed to Maecenas in Cassius Dio see J. BLEICKEN, Der poli- 
tische Standpunkt Dios gegeniiber der Monarchie. Die Rede des Maecenas, Buch 52, 
14-40, Hermes 90 (1962), p. 444-467; F. MILLAR, A Study of Cassius Dio, Oxford 
1964, p. 102ff; M. REINHOLD, From Republic to Principate. An Historical Commen- 
tary on Cassius Dio’s Roman History Books 49-52 (36-29 BC), Atlanta 1988, p. 165- 
187. On the debate in Vit. Apol. V 33-36 see G. ANDERSON, Philostratus. Biography 
and Belles Lettres in the Third Century AD, London 1986, p. 129, and J.J. FLINTER- 
MAN, Politiek, paideia en pythagorisme, Groningen 1993, p. 216-240. 

5 See L. DE BLOIS, Emperor and Empire in the Works of Greek-speaking Authors 
of the Third Century AD, in ANRW II 34.3 (forthcoming). A moderate monarchy of 
the Augustan type was the only feasible constitution for writers like Cassius Dio. See 
F. MILLAR, o.c. (n. 53), p. 75f, 106ff; J. BLEICKEN, o.c. (n. 53), p. 447ff; B. 
MANUWALD, Cassius Dio und Augustus, Wiesbaden 1979, p. 8-26. 

55 See for example C.P. Jones, The Roman World of Dio Chrysostom, Cambridge 
(Mass.)-London 1978, chs. 3 (Riot at Prusa), 4 (Rhodes), 5 (Alexandria), 7 (Ideal 
Communities), 8 (Apamea), 9 (Tarsus), and 11 (Local Politics). 
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the disposition of the community. In Lyc 5.6 and Num. 8.1 Plutarch 
describes the leadership of Sparta and Rome as ‘feverish’, referring 
to Leges III 691E, where Plato’s ‘Athenian’ addresses the following 
words to the Spartan Megillus: 


sòc Eeivat knõóusvoç őv Ti, dc TA PEAAOVIA TPOOPGV, 
didvuov uiv PUTEVOUG TV TOV PaoclAs@v yévEoLV EK 
HOVOYEVODG, Eig TO HETPLOV uov OvVEOTELAS. KAL ETO 
TOTO ETL QUOLG TLC GVOpwrivyn ueueryuevn Osig tivi 
dvvdpet, KATLIODOA uðv TV dpyMv gpAieypaivovoav ETL, 
HELYVUOLV TV katà ypas oW@pova duvaurv th KATA yÉvog 
av0ddet PON, TV TOV KTO Kal EIKOOL YEPOVIOV LOOYWNPOV 
eis tà HEYLOTA TH TOV PaOLAEOV tormoaca SvvapEL™® 


In Lyc 5.6 Plutarch refers to the gerousia as a balancing factor, set- 
ting it against the ‘feverish’ element of kingship and the difficulty, 
inherent in kingship before the institution of the gerousia, of finding 
the right balance between tyranny and complying with the wishes of 
the masses. We find something similar in Comp. Thes. et Rom. 2.1f 
And in Num 8.1 we read: 


Tavta dè 6 Nopac én’ sevvola Kal XG pr TOD dnpov TOAL- 
TEVOGHEVOG EvOv¢ ENEXELPEL TV TOÀLv, WoTEP ciònpov, ÈK 
okànpãs Kai TOAEMLKTS HOAGKOTEPAV  Tolfoar Kal 
dikatotépav. dtexvOs yàp fiv HAdtov drokaket pieyuoaivov- 
cav TNOALV ÉKELVN TOT’ Fv. Cvotdoa uèv EUODG EE pys 
tou Tıvi Kal rapapoio Opacvinit tæv Opacvtátov Kal 
HAYLLOTATOV Exel navtayóðev dcaugvov, Talc dÈ TOAAGIC 
OTPATELALG Kai tois OLVEYEOL TOAELOLG TPOPN YpNnoapéevy 
kai adénost NG dvvaneoc...” 


6 «Some divinity in charge of you with prevision of the future, who gave you a 
double line of kings instead of a single, and so contracted their power within more 
proportionate limits. Even after this a human intelligence, with some divine assis- 
tance, observed that your rulers were still in their fever fit, and so blended the tem- 
perate authority of age with the peremptory self-will of royal lineage by giving the 
eight-and-twenty elders an equal voice with the kings in affairs of moment». Cf. for 
pieyuaivovoav also Resp. 372E. 

57 «Numa straightway attempted to soften the city as iron is softened in the fire, 
and change its harsh and warlike temper into one of greater gentleness and justice. 
For if a city was ever in what Plato calls a feverish state, Rome certainly was at the 
time (i.e. after the reign of the warlord Romulus). It was brought into being at the 
very outset by the excessive daring and reckless courage of the boldest and most 
warlike spirits, who forced their way thither from all parts, and in its many expedi- 
tions and its continuous wars it found nourishment and increase of its power». 
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This comment is made in a context discussing how Numa, with the 
assistance of the gods, changed the warlike nature of the people 
(Num. 8.2f). It constitutes a link to the following chapters, discussing 
Numa’s religious activities and institutions (9-14). Plutarch con- 
cludes this discussion in Num. 15.1 with the following words: «By 
such training and schooling in religious matters the city became so 
tractable, and stood in such awe of Numa’s power, that they accepted 
his stories though fabulously strange, and thought nothing incredible 
or impossible which he wished them to believe or do». Apparently 
Numa had succeeded in his attempt to divert the minds of his people 
from war to religion. But a short sentence at the beginning of Num. 
8.1 could have come straight from the work of Isocrates as it contains 
a central element of his political philosophy, namely that a ruler’s 
success depends on the eunoia and charis of the people (see above, 
p. 171): Tadta dé ó Nopds En’ evvoia Kai ydpiti Tod ð- 
Lov noÂttevoduevos EdOdG EnEyEsipEeL tiv TOALV («After tak- 
ing such measures to secure the goodwill and favour of the people, 
Numa straightaway ...»). 

Here Plutarch has adapted an existing tradition about Numa (see 
above, p. 160), the peace-loving counterpart of the warlord Romulus, 
in a Greek-philosophical sense. 

The Romans’ hunger for war almost deterred Numa from accept- 
ing his election to the throne (recusatio imperii), so Plutarch informs 
us in Num. 5.5, but his father and Marcius, one of his relatives, man- 
aged to persuade him. They pointed out to him (Num. 6.1f) that 
the people had now probably had enough of wars, triumphal proces- 
sions and spoils and longed for a temperate and righteous ruler 
who would bring them peace (Num. 6.3: tig dè oidev ei kai 
VIKOVTL duo TOAÉHOU KOPOG éoti, Kai peotoì Hpıaußov 
kai AUPÜPHV YEYOVOTES ńyeuóva TPAOV Kai dikng ETALPOV 
én’ edvonia Kai eiprvn to8obotv’). What we see here is a relic 


58 £k dè NG TOLUUTNS TaLdaywyias tpòg TO DEetov obtw>c Å nökıg ys- 
yovet yetponOns, kai xatatedauBnuévn tv tod Noud dvvaptv, dote 
„Ödoıg EoiKdtas tiv dtoriav Adyoug rapadéyeodar Kai vopiCerv pNdév 
GMLOTOV givar undè Gunyavov ékeivov BovAndEvroc. 

5 «And who knows but that the people, even though victorious, is sated with 
war, and, now that it is glutted with triumphs and spoils, is desirous of a gentle 
prince, who is a friend of justice, and will lead them in the paths of order and 
peace»? 
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of the Augustan colouring of the Livian-Dionysian tradition com- 
bined with a rather Isocratean formula. And, the two speakers con- 
tinue, even if the people should still be raving for war then it would 
only be right for Numa to assume control and steer them in a differ- 
ent direction. Plutarch’s views on a king’s ability to transform the 
mentality of his people were clearly more optimistic than Plato’s®. 
Here Plutarch’s views almost coincide with those of Isocrates and 
Xenophon. 

The mentality of the Roman people is also under discussion in one 
of the most curious parts of Plutarch’s Numa, namely chs. 16-17, 
which deal with Numa’s distribution of land and his institution of 
collegia. In these passages Plutarch once again combined Platonic 
and Isocratean elements with the existing tradition. In Num. 16.2-3 he 
explicitly states that Numa distributed land that Romulus had added 
to Rome’s territory among the needy (i.e. without having to confis- 
cate any land!). In 16.3 he then says: «He wished to remove the des- 
titution which drives men to wrong-doing, and to turn the people to 
agriculture, that they might be subdued and softened along with the 
soil they tilled»®!. As we have seen above (p. 160), Cicero and the 
Augustan authors were already familiar with the tradition that Numa 
used agriculture as a means for achieving peace and diverting the 
minds of the people from warfare, pleonexia and adikia®?. But the 
provision of land and means of subsistence also plays an important 
part in the works of Plato and Isocrates. In his Panegyricus and 
Philippus Isocrates suggests ‘exporting’ poverty from Greece to the 
Persian territory: he proposes conquering Asia Minor (and possibly 
even Mesopotamia) in a Pan-Hellenic expedition and establishing 
Greek colonies there‘. Entirely in accordance with the conservative- 
oligarchic programme of his time, he suggests suppressing poverty, 
vagrancy and idleness by encouraging people to engage in agrarian 


60 On the changes in Roman mentality which Numa successfully brought about 
see Liv. I 21.1; D.H., AR II 76.3f; II 61.1. 

61 Kai tavtnv näocav ó Nonäg ÔLÉVELHE tois ÉTOPOLS TOV NOALTOV, HS 
ävéyknv Hs ddikiag GMaLpOv TV drtopiav, Kai TPÉTOV mi yeopyiav 
TOV ST LOV Ana TH YOpa ovvesnppEepovpEvov. 

© Esp. D.H., AR Il 76.3 f; cp. Cic., Rep. II 14.26f. 

63 See P.G. VAN SOESBERGEN, AncSoc 13-14 (1982-83), p. 132f; cp. Isoc., Phil. 
120ff. 

64 See G. GROSSMANN, Politische Schlagwörter aus der Zeit des Peloponnesis- 
chen Krieges, diss. Basel 1950, p. 21-30. 
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and commercial activities (emporia)®. Plato did not advocate such an 
aggressive solution but in Leges V 736C-737D he specifies that in 
his ideal state the land is to be distributed as equally as possible so 
that there will be no grounds for dissatisfaction. 

Num. 17.2f describes how Numa established associations of trades- 
men and collegia with cultic and social functions. His aim in doing this 
was, according to Plutarch, to remove existing differences between 
Romulus’ men and Tatius’ followers through a more detailed division 
of the population that would encourage the people to concentrate more 
on peaceful pursuits. From a Platonic point of view, Numa would thus 
have been working on one of the main prerequisites for state reforms: 
the removal of differences (see above, p. 165). There may be some 
influence from the parallel life of Lycurgus here: Lycurgus also redi- 
vided the Spartans, but he did so for purposes of war, dividing them 
into phiditia. This difference between Lycurgus and Numa is men- 
tioned in Comp. Lyc. et Num. 2.3, where Numa’s division is called 
democratic and that of Lycurgus aristocratic because there was no 
place for craftsmen in his state. Although Plutarch was a great admirer 
of Lycurgus’ Sparta, he is here not far from the objections that Plato 
and Aristotle had to the way in which the Spartan system centred on 
the cultivation of andreia, to the neglect of all other virtues®. 

In Comp. Lyc. et Num. 4.8 Plutarch again praises Numa for having 
succeeded in transforming the mentality of the Roman people. 
He particularly admired the fact that he did this without resorting to 
force or violence, by relying solely on his wisdom and righteousness 
(...GAAG copia Kai ducaloobvy TAVTAG TPOGAYAYÖHEVOV Kal 
cvvapubdoavta...). Lycurgus, on the other hand, had commanded the 
aristoi in a struggle against the demos. According to Plutarch, Numa 
was the only ruler who had ever succeeded in bringing about such a 
change in Roman mentality. After his reign the Roman people 
reverted to warfare and profit-seeking and Italy once again resounded 
with the clash of armour. And the pious sentiments that had pervaded 
the minds of the Roman people during Numa’s reign started to 
degenerate into superstitio (Num. 22.7; Comp. Lyc. et Num. 4.6)°”. 


65 See Paneg. 174; Areop. 32. 

66 See Plato, Leg. I 629A-631 A, esp. 631A; Aristot., Pol. II 6.22, 1271b1 ff. 

67 Cp. Liv. I 22.1, where Tullus Hostilius is characterised as being more warlike 
than Romulus. 
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Sometimes Plutarch discusses the spiritual orientation of the 
masses, which could consist of the people, the soldiers or both, in a 
rather anachronistic manner. In Comp. Lyc. et Num. 2.4f he informs 
us that Numa curbed the soldiers’ pleonexia but unfortunately not 
other forms of profit-seeking, which is why great differences in pos- 
sessions and income arose in Rome after his death. Such an undesir- 
able and destabilizing situation was to be avoided in Plato’s ideal 
state (Leg. V 736C-737B). The soldiers’ pleonexia (Latin: avaritia 
militum) is a commonplace in the literature of the time of the Roman 
civil wars and the subsequent Imperial Age. It is a recurring topic in 
the works of Cassius Dio, for example. Plutarch himself presents us 
with a locus classicus in his Sulla 12.6-9 and in Galba 1.1 he writes: 


«Iphicrates the Athenian used to think that the mercenary soldier might 
well be fond of wealth and fond of pleasure, in order that his quest for 
the means to gratify his desires might lead him to fight with greater 
recklessness; but most people think that a body of soldiers, just like a 
natural body in full vigour, ought to have no initiative of its own, but 
should follow that of its commander (1.1). ... Moreover, Plato sees that 
a good commander or general can do nothing unless his army is 
amenable and loyal [cf. esp. Resp. 376C]; and he thinks that the quality 
of obedience, like the quality characteristic of a king, requires a noble 
nature and a philosophic training, which, above all things, blends har- 
moniously the qualities of gentleness and humanity with those of high 
courage and aggressiveness» (1.3). 


The mentality of the masses — in this case an army — is one of 
Plutarch’s major themes, entirely in the Platonic sense: a philosoph- 
ically trained reformer or politician can achieve nothing if the masses 
have the wrong spiritual orientation. He gives an example of this in 


68 See L. DE BLOIS, Van republiek naar monarchie. Het Romeinse bestel onder 
keizer Augustus, in P.W. DE NEEVE & H. SANCISI-WEERDENBURG (eds.), Kalei- 
doskoop van de Oudheid, Groningen 1989, p. 198f; ID., Volk und Soldaten bei Cas- 
sius Dio, in ANRW II 34.3 (forthcoming). 

© 6 pév AOnvatoc Ipikpdtng tov proPo~dpov Héiov otpatiatyv Kat 
PLAOTAOVTOV ElVOL Kal @LANOOVOV, nos tais ÉTLOLUIOLG yopnyiav 
émicnto@v Ayovisntar napaßoAotepov, oi dè nAslotor, kadarep p- 
POLEVOV cpa, TO GTPATLWTLKOV idia HMÔÉTOTE ypopuevov SPL ovv- 
Kıveiodaı tH tod otpatnyod... 6 dé TAdtav obdév Epyov 6p@v dipyovtog 
ayadod Kal otpatnyod otpatias UN cogppovovong undè buoradodonsg, 
AAAA Tv neWdapxırnv GpEtHv duoimg TH Baoki vouitov pÜoEWG yev- 
vaiag kai Tpopñs PLAOCGO@OD SElobal. HAALOTA TA TPpdO Kai priavoiporo 
TO Qvuogrdìg Kal ÖPAOTNPLOV ELMEADS ÉVAKEPAVVUHÉVNG... 
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his Dion. Following Plato’s advice, Dion tried to frustrate a plan 
aimed at a redistribution of land that was to be realized via a confis- 
cation scheme that would have harmed the rich; in doing so he went 
against the wishes of the citizens and the soldiers in Syracuse. 
He failed where the pragmatic Timoleon succeeded. Sometimes 
Plutarch seems to reproach even politicians for failing to appreciate 
this essential prerequisite condition. In Phoc. 3.1, using a phrase bor- 
rowed from Cicero’s Art. II 1.8, he mockingly remarks that Cato 
Minor thought that he was living in Plato’s ideal state instead of 
among Romulus’ riffraff. 

Elsewhere, it has already been pointed out that Plutarch employed a 
kind of ‘model’ in dealing with this topic’®. After Numa’s reign politi- 
cians who engaged in practical politics with a sound philosophical pro- 
hairesis invariably got into trouble. Such politicians were the Acade- 
mics Lucullus and Cicero, the Stoic Cato Minor and Marcus Brutus, 
according to Plutarch an adherent of the old Academy. Lucullus 
clashed with his own soldiers, who wanted a greater share of the spoils. 
Their revolt was instigated by the demagogue Publius Clodius, who 
was then an officer in Lucullus’ army. After his humiliating return to 
Rome, Lucullus became lethargic and self-indulgent, although he did 
still make an effort for the Greek matdeia. After his major success in 
63 BC, Cicero had to yield to the people of Rome and demagogues like 
Clodius and had to dance attendance to military potentates like Pompey 
and Caesar. This situation made him indecisive and he started to make 
pathetic jokes, which gave him a bad name in the Pompeian camp in 
49-48 BC. Cato Minor never became a consul and in 58 BC, in spite of 
himself, had to bring forward a demagogic /ex frumentaria to steal a 
march on worse demagogues. And although, according to Plutarch, it 
was very much against his principles, Brutus had to promise his sol- 
diers, who were very restless on the eve of the second battle at Philippi, 
that they could plunder two Greek cities if they were to win the battle. 
The wrong orientation of the masses (soldiers, people or both) made it 
impossible for such politicians to stick to the course which their sound 
philosophical principles had told them to follow. They started to com- 
promise and lost face. Caesar, on the other hand, was successful and 


70 See L. DE BLOIS, o.c. (n. 2), p. 4603 ff, with evidence and full bibliography. 
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eventually laid the foundation of a monarchy which, according to 
Plutarch, was by no means a tyranny but a viable alternative to the 
chaos of the civil wars. He was a leader who acted more in response to 
immediate demands, backed by conventional rhetoric training and com- 
monly accepted moral principles. In this respect he bore a greater 
resemblance to Alexander or Timoleon than to Dion, whose Bios 
Plutarch set parallel to that of Brutus. 

In a recently published article, Swain discusses three of the Vitae 
mentioned above, namely those of Cicero, Cato Minor and Brutus”. 
He concentrates mainly on the paideia that Plutarch credits these 
three politicians with and on the role that it played in their lives, but 
he ignores the aforementioned tragic conflict between a good pro- 
hairesis and a wrong orientation of the masses. Because of this he is 
unable to properly appreciate Plutarch’s ‘Isocratean’ admiration for 
leaders like Timoleon and Caesar. Plutarch showed the same degree 
of admiration for non-philosophical leaders of Classical Athens, for 
that matter. In imitation of Aristotle’s Ath. Pol. 28.5, he calls Thucy- 
dides Melesias’ son, Nicias and Theramenes Athens’ best citizens in 
Nic. 2.1. They were temperate men who had a fatherly, positive atti- 
tude towards the demos. Men like that, for example Aristides and 
Phocion in Athens, Agesilaus in Sparta and Epaminondas in Thebes, 
were in Plutarch’s opinion among the best of their poleis, considering 
the wrong attitude and orientation of the masses in their cities. 


Plato is also specifically mentioned in Num. 20.6-7. In Num. 20.3- 
8 Plutarch gives his final assessment of Numa and his kingship. 
He once again summarizes the elements that constituted his success- 
ful reign: the civilizing and pacifying effect of his personality on the 
people and on surrounding regions is compared to magic. It is as if 
the mentality of the people had been transformed by a redeeming 
spirit, born by a wind blowing from Rome, which had made them 
yearn for good government and peace, and had instilled in them a 
desire to till the soil, educate their children and worship the gods. 
All this was the result of Numa’s righteousness and temperance (3). 
The inhabitants of Italy were well disposed towards one another, 


7 See S.C.R. Swain, Plutarch’s Lives of Cicero, Cato and Brutus, Hermes 118 
(1990), p. 192-203. 
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which meant that feasts could be celebrated and people and goods 
could move freely throughout the land. The awareness of what is 
good and just flowed from Numa’s wisdom to the hearts of all 
people like water issuing from a spring and his serenity permeated 
the surroundings (4). And even these poetic hyperboles cannot fully 
describe the situation. During his reign war, civil strife and revolu- 
tion were out of the question; there was not even any hatred or 
jealousy, and nobody aspired to his throne (5). Plutarch continues: 


«On the contrary, either fear of the gods, who seemed to have him in 
their special care, or reverence for his virtue, or a marvellous felicity, 
which in his days kept life free from the taint of every vice, and pure, 
made him a manifest illustration and confirmation of the saying that 
Plato many generations later ventured to utter regarding government, 
namely that human ills would only then cease and disappear when, by 
some divine felicity, the power of a king should be united in one person 
with the insight of a philosopher, thereby establishing virtue in control 
and mastery over vice» (8-9)?2. 


Here Plutarch gives us a variatio on Plato’s Resp. VI 487E1f, 
where we read: ...00 TTPOTEPOV KAKMV TAaVOOVTAL ai TOAELG, 
npiv dv Ev avtaic ot PLAdoogol dpéovotv...(«...our cities will 
never be freed from their evils until the philosophers become their 
rulers...» (cf. Resp. VI 501E)). The paraphrase has been expanded to 
include elements of Plato’s Leges IV 711E6f, a passage discussing 
the essential prerequisite condition for the foundation of a state, 
which is, in actual fact, also a prerequisite for effective political lead- 
ership in general (711B4ff), namely that «an inspired passion for the 
paths of restraint and justice guides those who wield great power». 
Plato’s closing words are echoed in Plutarch’s paraphrase: «Blessed 
is the life of this man of moderation and blessed they who listen to 
the words that fall from his lips» (Leges IV 711E6f)”. The leader 


72 GAL’ site pOBoc OEOv npoKndsodaL dokobvrov TOD Gvdpdc, site tig 
apetis aiddc, eite Saruoviog TÜXN, tdong KaKiacg AdLKTovV én’ Ekgivov 
Kal cadapòv dstamvAdttovog tov Biov, évapyèg Eönveyke napdösıyua Kal 
TEKLNpLOV tig Iiatovikig povis, tiv tbotepov éExEtvocg oùk ÖALYoLg 
YPOVOLG yEvOLEVOS ETOALNOEV dpelvar nepi TOALTELOG, HS pio KAKOV 
vaða Kal Avorg GvOpmnotc éotiv, EK tivos THUYNS Osiaçş eig TtadTO 
dtavoia @irAccdg@ PaclAtknv ovutecodoav Svbvaptv ykpat Kat 
brepdégLov Tg Kakiag TV APETV KaTAOTHOAL. 

7 uakdpıog HEV yap adtòg 6 coppov dg åns, paxdpror dè ol 
OVVIKOOL TOV EK TOD GHPPOVOÜVTOG GTOLATOG LOVTOV A6Y0v. 
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will himself indicate the path which the citizens must follow, if nec- 
essary under compulsion. According to Plato (Leges IV 712A6f), the 
people will probably do so of their own accord if the supreme power 
is united in one person who is both wise and temperate. That will 
also guarantee the best constitution and the best laws. Plato himself 
considered this a virtually utopian situation (711E3f). In practice, a 
leader must claim his position without asking his subjects for it 
(Resp. VI 489C1 f). We have already seen above that in Plato’s opin- 
ion explicit approval of the way in which a statesman governed the 
community was not necessary’; he believed that the statesman 
should be able to perform his duties like a doctor: he should be able 
to take unpleasant yet salutary measures where necessary”. We find 
very similar views in Plutarch’s Lyc. 5.2: Lycurgus introduced an 
entirely new system of laws because partial reforms would have been 
of no avail. 

But in his Numa Plutarch followed a different course, which is 
rather remarkable in view of what has been discussed above. After 
referring to Plato’s works he goes on to nuance the latter’s views on 
leadership and obedience. He comments that «possibly there is no 
need of any compulsion or menace in dealing with the masses 
because when they see with their own eyes a conspicuous and shin- 
ing example of virtue in the life of their ruler, they will of their own 
accord walk in wisdom’s ways, and unite with him in conforming 
themselves to a blameless and blessed life of friendship and mutual 
concord, attended by righteousness and temperance» (Num. 20.8)”°. 


74 See above p. 171; cp. Politicus 276 DE, 293 DE and 296 A-E. 

75 See above p. 171. 

% tava yap oùdÈ GvayKNS tIvòg Sei mtpòg toùg NOAAODS oddè 
àmerng, adtoi dé TV dpemmv v EÜSNADO mapadetypatt Kal ÀAGUTPO TH 
Bim tod dipyovtog SpHvtEc, Exovoti@s OWPPOVOUOL Kal cvupetacynuarti- 
Covtat tpòg TOV Ev pig Kal 6uovoig TH TTPÖG aùtodc PETA diKALOGD- 
‘vne Kal PETPLOTHTOS duopova Kal paxdprov Biov, Ev © TO KGAALOTOV 
ùndong TOAtEias TEAOG goti. Kal PAGLALKOTATOS INAVIOV ó TODTOV TOV 
Biov kai tabtnv tiv dldbeotv toits drnkéorg évepyicacdar dvvduevog. 
«For possibly there is no need of any compulsion or menace in dealing with the mul- 
titude, but when they see with their own eyes a conspicuous and shining example of 
virtue in the life of their ruler, they will of their own accord walk in wisdom’s ways, 
and unite with him in conforming themselves to a blameless and blessed life of 
friendship and mutual concord, attended by righteousness and temperance. Such a 
life is the noblest end of all government, and he is most a king who can inculcate 
such a life and such a disposition in his subjects». 
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The elements of exemplariness, imitation and acceptance, as 
expressed here, are much less relevant in Plato’s philosophy than in 
Isocrates’ political theory (see above, p. 171). The concept of eunoia, 
which plays only a minor part in Plato’s works, was of paramount 
importance to Isocrates. Plutarch may have arrived at such Isocratean 
concepts via his source Dionysius or he may have read Isocrates’ 
works themselves. Acceptance and exemplariness play a major part 
in Dionysius’ passages on Numa and also in those of Livy”. In the 
parallel Vita we see a slight difference in nuance. In Lyc. 30.4 we 
read: «... for a good leader makes good followers ... so it is the task 
of the science of government (BaotALKts Ermiormung) to implant 
obedience in men» (cf. Num. 6.2). 


That Plutarch indeed incorporated Isocratean concepts in his Numa 
is apparent from several passages of this work which contain verba- 
tim quotations or similar contexts. It is virtually impossible to deter- 
mine whether Plutarch actually read the original passages in question 
or found them in the works of other authors. 

In Num. 3.2 Plutarch writes about the social unrest that ensued 
after the death of king Romulus and he tells us that the citizens of 
Rome set about finding a suitable successor who would be acceptable 
to both the Sabines and the Romans. The candidate who met this 
requirement was Numa Pompilius, who was highly esteemed by 
everyone for his virtuousness, his excellent qualities and his prestige 
(3.3: yvdpiuov obto dl’ dpemmv Svta não). He was naturally 
disposed to every form of virtuousness (3.5), for which he was 
famous (3.6), and he was considered worthy of kingship. Something 
similar is to be found in Isocrates’ Antid. 122, where Timotheus’ 
virtues secure him the goodwill of some Greek cities. Numa more- 
over submitted to a strict regime of exercise and discipline aimed at 
controlling his passions and avoiding luxury and extravagance (Num. 
3.5f). This element recurs frequently in Isocrates’ works: Antid. 209- 
214 discusses the great benefit of physical exercise and training in 
virtuousness; in Ad Nic. 29 we read that a king must have greater 
control over his passions than over his citizens; in De Pace 39 
Isocrates claims that reason is the only remedy for a soul filled with 


7 See D.H., AR II 58, 62.5, 76.3-5; and also Liv. I 21.2 (cp. Num. 15.1). 
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desires; and in Ad Nic. 2 we read how important it is to learn not to 
give in to a desire for luxury. The way in which Numa handled 
everyday affairs also inspired much confidence: he showed himself a 
reliable judge and counsellor (Num. 3.6). In Ad Nic. 18 Isocrates 
points out the importance of consistency and dependability in a 
kings’s administration of justice. And it is not surprising that 
Plutarch’s description of Numa in this passage contains the three ele- 
ments of the trias paedagogica, which plays such an important part 
in the Isocratean tradition: talent, learning and training (phusis - epis- 
teme - melete)’. This trias paedagogica is not exclusively 
Isocratean, it is also a constituent element in Aristotle’s views 
(EN 1179b20f; Pol. 1332a38-b11), which were, according to Swain 
(see above p. 164 n. 19), relevant to Plutarch’s views on education. 
We believe, however, that the Isocratean influence is stronger here 
(see below p. 185). 

The paradigmatic function of the king that was so important to 
Isocrates (and his followers) is to be found in Numa 6.2 and 8.1: his 
reign made the citizens pious and civilized them because he 
‘moulded’ them. This idea is to be found in Isocrates’ Ad Nic. 31: 
TV OUUTOÙ GHPPOGUVNV napddsıyua tois GAAOLS Kadiorn, 
YLYVOSKOV STL TO mig TOAEWS SANS OOS SpoLodTaL toig 
dpyxovorv — a key sententia that clearly illustrates Isocrates’ views 
on this matter”. In Num. 20.2-3 the closing of the gate of Ianus — an 
element presumably taken from Dionysius or Livy (see above, 
p. 163) — is seen as an example of the great influence that a ruler 
like Numa may have: où yap ubvov 6 ‘Pouaiov ńuépoto Kat 
KOTEKEKNANTO TH ÔLKOLOOUVN Kal TPGOTHTL TOD Backéos 


78 Antid. 122: 79 © et TO adtOdD mv EdbvoLav TV TOV GAAOV 
Tpoonyeto; Antid. 209: tag npa&sıg Kal TAG téYyvac...talg PEAETALG kol 
TALS MLAONOVLALS GALtoKoLEévac; 210: ...Tag Woyds...yevéo0at OTOVÖALOTEPUG 
rardevdeicag Kal TUXOUOUG TS npoonkodong Enıueistag; De Pace 39: 
taic dé woxalc tais Gyvoovoarg Kal yeuovcarg TOVNPOV ENLOvLLOV 
ovdév Eotiv GAAO gdpparov ATV Adyosc; Ad Nic. 2:...tà TOLdEVOVTO, 
HGALOTa uèv TO LN TPLOAV; 18: Kal yàp TPÉTEL Kal OUHPÉPEL TV TOV 
BaoıEwv yvounv Gkivytas Eyetv nepi tøv Sikaiov. For the trias paeda- 
gogica see W. STEIDLE, Redekunst und Bildung bei Isokrates, Hermes 80 (1952), p. 
257f; A. BURK, Die Pddagogik des Isokrates, Wiirzburg 1923, p. 94f. 

7 Cp. Isoc., Nic. 37: rapdderyua Kataotfoaı TOV TPÉTOV TOV &uavrod 
TOLG GAAOLS TOALTALG. 
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duoc, GAAG Kai tàs KUKAM TOAELG, Gorep adpag TLVÔG 
ékelOev À mrvevuatog byYLELVOD MEPOVTOG, APXN HEeraßoAng 
EXaPe...8° 

Numa was unanimously elected by the Roman people (Num. 
7.1)8!, a favourable augurium told him that the gods approved of his 
election (7.2f) and immediately after his accession to the throne he 
disbanded Romulus’ bodyguard®?, basing himself on the principle of 
eunoia, mutual trust (7.4): «because he did not want to distrust those 
who trusted him, nor did he want to govern people who distrusted 
him»: oÙte yap darotgiv miotevovoiv oŭte PaotrEsvetv 
äniotobvrwv NSGtov. These measures he took En’ eùdvoig Kal 
yapitt tod nuov (Num. 8.1). This phrase, though followed by 
more Platonically coloured words, is clearly of an Isocratean nature 
(see above, p. 171 and n. 48). But are these elements really 
Isocratean, or rather non-Platonic, generally fourth-century BC 
Greek? And did Plutarch really borrow from Isocrates’ works, or 
rather from the aforementioned koiné of popular ideas and concepts? 
We believe that they are Isocratean, because this combination of 
eunoia, the exemplariness of a good prince, and the trias paedagog- 
ica — that could each on their own very well come from the works 
of other authors like Xenophon and Aristotle, or from Hellenistic flo- 
rilegia — is Isocratean par excellence, and because the relevant sen- 
tences in Plutarch’s Numa are closely similar to parallels in Isocrates’ 
works. Moreover, the works of Isocrates came first in a long tradi- 
tion, featured prominently in the koine of popular ideas that was 
passed down in the rhetorical-literary education of the Greeks in Hel- 
lenistic and Roman times, and exercised a decisive influence on 
Dionysius, whose Antiquitates Romanae can be seen as the most 
important source of Plutarch’s Numa. 


80 «For not only was the Roman people softened and charmed by the righteous- 
ness and mildness of their king, but also the cities round about, as if some cooling 
breeze or salubrious wind were wafted upon them from Rome, began to experience 
a change of temper...», a passage which we have already cited above, p. 180. 

81 Cp. D.H., AR II 60.2-3, where this unanimity and yearning for Numa are even 
stronger. 

82 A traditional anti-tyrannical measure, see H. BERVE, Die Tyrannis bei den 
Griechen, Miinchen 1967, p. 32, 47 f, 196, 223 f, 356f, 491: a bodyguard was a hall- 
mark of tyranny. 
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The conclusion must be that Plutarch clearly leans towards the 
Isocratean tradition in the Numa, and not only in 20.3-8. Probably in 
imitation of one of his major sources, Dionysius’ Antiquitates 
Romanae, and, under the influence of the epi BaotAgiac-litera- 
ture of his own time, which also drew on the Isocratean tradition83, 
he incorporated some important Isocratean concepts in his Numa. 


4. FINAL CONCLUSION 


Besides information on Numa, the peace-loving king who established 
new rites and priesthoods, which Plutarch obtained from his sources, 
the Numa also contains explicit quotes from Plato’s works, particu- 
larly in passages that in one way or another discuss the mentality of 
the people that Numa governed. In Plato’s opinion, political reforms 
aimed at realizing his ideal state or the second-best solution proposed 
in his Leges could only be put into effect if the people had the right 
spiritual orientation, not focused on war, profit or expansion. The 
only time when the people of Rome may have had such a mentality 
was during the reign of king Numa and that is why Numa was seen 
to approach the ideal of the philosopher ruler and why Plutarch saw 
him as Lycurgus’ parallel®*. After Numa’s death the Roman people 
reverted to warfare, materialism and increase of power for good 
(Num. 22.7; Comp. Lyc. et Num. 4.6), and their attitude and aspira- 
tions made it impossible for politicians with a sound philosophical 


83 See P. DESIDERI, Dione di Prusa. Un intellettuale greco nell’ impero romano, 
Firenze 1978, p. 525. 

84 S.C.R. SwAIN, in Hermes 118 (1990), p. 192, says: «One very early Roman, 
Numa, might seem to break this pattern — i.e. of poorly educated statesmen who 
consequently exhibited serious character flaws in, esp. early, Rome. He is offered to 
us as a classic example of a èldvota @tAdoo@os combining by ‘some divine for- 
tune’ with dbvapig BaotAtkn and àpem on the Platonic design in order to assure 
his nation of peace (Num. 20.8-12). Naturally, Numa can only be a TEKUMPLOV TAG 
IMatovixîg povis (20.8) and so his own learning comes from his acquaintance 
with Pythagoras, which Plutarch is clearly attempted to believe in, and from his 
membership of a select club of semi-mythological lawgivers who were advised by 
God (4.11; cp. De gen. Socr. 593 D)». Quite so, but the author overlooks the link 
with the prerequisite conditions which have to be realised before any successful Pla- 
tonic state reform might be put into effect, the ‘model’ of tragic philosophical politi- 
cians who are frustrated by wrongly oriented masses, and the Isocratean flavour of 
many of Plutarch’s sentences in this Bios. 
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prohairesis to govern the Roman state: they were eventually forced 
to compromise or came to grief. Leaders who acted more in response 
to immediate demands, backed by a sound general literary-rhetorical 
paideia, stood a better chance of succeeding in this situation. A good 
example of this opposition is also to be found on the Greek side of 
the Vitae Parallellae, in the Dion and the Timoleon. 

Of course Plutarch could not directly associate Numa with Plato 
and the Academy but he did his utmost to make it plausible that there 
had been some contacts between the king and the Pythagoreans or 
Lycurgus’ Spartan cosmos so that he could claim that Numa had got 
much of his inspiration from Greece. And in this way he weakened 
the Augustan colouring of the description of Numa’s reign in Livy’s 
work and in Dionysius’ Antiquitates Romanae and instead added a 
Greek touch to his work. 

Plutarch also drew on the Isocratean tradition for his Numa. 
We know for sure that he had read Isocrates’ works. Moreover, 
Isocrates’ works featured prominently in the literary koine that was 
passed down in the rhetorical-literary education of Plutarch’s day. 
One of Plutarch’s main sources, Dionysius’ Antiquitates Romanae, 
was greatly influenced by the Isocratean tradition. 

The Numa contains several fundamental concepts of Isocrates’ 
political philosophy, such as the effect of an exemplary ruler on the 
mentality of his subjects, the idea that a good, effective monarchy 
must be founded on eunoia between a ruler and the people, the rela- 
tionship between this eunoia and the solidarity (homonoia) of the 
community, and the idea that a ruler’s conduct of state affairs and the 
acceptance of his regime by the people are both dependent on the 
ethos of the ruler — further specified as conventional virtues like 
praotes, enkrateia and dikaiosyne. Moreover, we see clear traces of 
influence of the trias paedagogica (talent, learning and training) 
which plays such an important part in the Isocratean tradition, and of 
the idea of the ruler as a ‘culture hero’, who civilizes his subjects and 
sometimes their neighbours too. In this specific case the civilization 
was understood to be steering the people towards piety, mutual good- 
will and peaceful pursuits. Unlike his Greek parallel Lycurgus, Numa 
even redivided the population to encourage the people to concentrate 
more on these peaceful pursuits. 

The key passage is Num. 20.6-8: after a passage from Plato’s 
Respublica (487E) and a paraphrase of Leges 711E, Plutarch first 
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puts things into perspective (taxa dé) and then brings forward some 
Isocratean concepts which give him the opportunity to attach more 
importance to the ruler’s ethos than to the merits of the system — 
which was more appropriate in Plutarch’s day. 
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VERBAL HUMOUR IN PLUTARCH AND SUETONIUS’ LIVES 


Humour will be dealt with in this study in accordance with the theory 
of the ridiculum enunciated by Cicero in the second book of his De 
oratore and by Quintilian in the sixth book of his Institutio oratoria!. 
By ridicula they understand laughter-inducing utterances and acts 
which are produced in a playful state of mind. The laughter in ques- 
tion is called risus; it is different from derisus, which is the laughter 
stirred by utterances and acts that are characterized by unintentional 
stultitia. Ridicula, according to Quintilian, have in common with 
urbana «a certain tincture of learning derived from associating with 
well-educated men» (Inst. or. VI 3.17). 

Verbal ridicula are defined in De oratore as «those sayings which 
remark upon and point out something unseemly (turpitudinem ali- 
quam) in no unseemly manner (non turpiter)» (II 236). They are sub- 
divided in cavillatio (banter, badinage) and dicacitas (ready wit, 
quickness at repartee), the former running with even flow all through 
a speech, the latter «incisive and intermittent» (peracutum et breve) 
(De or. II 218). 

Cavillatio makes use of either narration or imitation: in sketching, 
in the course of continuous facetiae, the character of individuals, they 
are «so portrayed that either through the relation of some anecdote 
their real natures are understood, or, by the infusion of a trifle of imi- 
tation, they are found out in some fault sufficiently marked to be 
laughed at» (De or. II 243). As for the laughter produced by dicaci- 
tas, «it is awakened by something pointed in a phrase or a reflec- 
tion» (II 244). Whether a dictum is witty in its wording (its verba) or 
in its meaning (its sententia or res) can be established as follows: 
«The joke which still remains witty, in whatever words it is couched, 
consists in re; that which loses its pungency, as soon as it is differ- 
ently worded has all its wit (leporem) in verbis» (II 252). 


! Much of the information available in ancient literature will be quoted in trans- 
lation (indicated by the use of guillemets, inverted commas being used to set off 
direct speech within a quotation). The translations used are those published in the 
Loeb Classical Library by B. PERRIN (Plutarch, Vitae parallelae), J.C. ROLFE (Sue- 
tonius, Vitae XII Caesarum), E.W. SUTTON & H. RACKHAM (Cicero, De oratore; 
often tacitly corrected) and H.E. BUTLER (Quintilian, /nstitutio oratoria). 
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In the course of the following paragraphs I shall give, under head- 
ings used by Cicero and Quintilian in classifying” various types of 
verbal humour (i.e. humour in verbis or in rebus, as opposed to prac- 
tical jokes), a survey of Plutarch’s data on Greek and Roman witty 
sayings and of his own witticisms. In each paragraph the bons mots 
recorded or produced by Plutarch will be compared with examples of 
the same type of humour available in the vitae duodecim Caesarum 
of Plutarch’s younger contemporary Suetonius. The purpose of the 
present study is to find out whether Plutarch and Suetonius differed 
from one another in their selection and rendering of yeAota and 
ridicula and in their own practice of that kind of intellectual game in 
their biographical work. 

Hellenic verbal humour was always expressed in Greek, not only 
in Attica, Rhodos, Byzantium, Sicily (famous for its wit, cf. De or. II 
217), but also in Rome; Roman verbal humour not only used Latin 
but also (quite often, especially in Rome) Greek. As Plutarch appar- 
ently wrote for a monolingual publicì, whereas Suetonius obviously 
addressed his vitae to bilingual readers, Plutarch, when faced with 
ridicula, felt obliged either to translate, or to render in general terms“, 
or to omit such humour; Suetonius on the contrary, when coming 
across yeXota, could (and most of the time did) simply quote them 
in the original language. 

Humour in rebus can be translated without difficulty, humour in 
verbis, on the other hand, may be simply untranslatable°. Dicta are 


? The earliest extensive list of loci ex quibus dicta ridicula ducantur (Inst. or. VI 
3.46) is to be found in the Rhetorica ad Herennium I 6.10 as a survey of means by 
which the orator, faced with a public fatigued by listening, can provoke laughter in 
the course of his introduction: ab apologo, fabula veri simili, imitatione depravata, 
inversione, ambiguo, suspicione, inrisione, stultitia (or irisione stultitiae?, cf. De or. 
II 280: stultitiae reprehensio), exsuperatione, collectione (or collatione?, cf. De or. 
II 265), litterarum mutatione, praeter expectationem, similitudine, novitate (no doubt 
verborum), historia, versu (the sequel ab alicuius interpellatione aut adrisione does 
not belong to this list). Some of the items (ambiguum, exsuperatio, litterarum muta- 
tio, similitudo) have been taken up again by the author of the Rhetorica, many more 
have been developed and exemplified by Cicero and Quintilian. 

3 Plutarch felt obliged to translate even basic Latin, cf. Crass. 7.1: Mdyvog, 
önep Eoti péyac, nò TOV TNOALTOV dvayopevdets. 

4 Cf. n. 9 and Brut. 34.8: rardiàv ó tétoc Eoyev oùk dyapiv 006’ pró- 
COPOV. 

> E.g. the play on words ascribed to Cato the censor in De or. II 256: Cato said 
cuidam: Eamus deambulatum, and on the other asking: Quid opus fuit ‘de’?, he 
rejoined: immo vero, quid opus fuit te? 
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often couched in iambic or dactylic measures, rendering the transla- 
tion of wit in rebus less easy, and that of humour in verbis more 
difficult. This is the reason why Plutarch gladly used to quote® verses 
of well-known Greek poets, wittily introduced by his characters into 
their speeches or conversation, the so-called versus facete interpositi 
of De or. II 257; verses of Latin poets, on the contrary, were simply 
omitted’. The same applies to comic lines, satirical songs and ditto 
verses on the protagonists of Plutarch’s lives: Greek metrical wit was 
often quoted in full’, Latin, however, was dealt with in very general 
terms? or totally omitted!°. Suetonius’ attitude towards the jocular 
insertion of well-known Greek verses and towards malicious Greek 
metrical wit was entirely different!!. 

According to De or. II 217, there were in Cicero’s days «sundry 
Greek books entitled ‘Concerning the laughable’», in which one 


6 Both in his lives of Greek personalities (e.g. Demetr. 14.3 and 46.10, Phoc. 
17.1, Pyrrh. 29.4, Tim. 32.3) and in his Roman lives (e.g. Cic. 27.4, Brut. 34.6). 

7 Both because of its humour in verbis (pun on a name, cf. 2.1.2) and because of 
its metrical character, Cicero’s reply to an accuser pressing him with the question 
“Tell me, Marcus Tullius, what have you to say (numquid potes) about Sextus 
Annalis?”, did not stand any chance of being quoted by Plutarch in his paragraphs 
on Ciceronian humour. That reply was: Quis potis ingentis causas evolvere belli?, 
i.e. the initial line of the sixth book of Ennius’ epic, the Annales. Cicero’s repartee is 
quoted by Quintilian, /nst. or. VI 3.86 as an example of dissimulatio, i.e. intentional 
misunderstanding (cf. 2.1.5). 

8 Cf.e.g. the quotations of Greek comedy in Alc. 13.2, Alex. 17.7, Cim. 15.4, 
Dem. 9.5, Nic. 8.3-4, Per. 3.4-7, 13.8 and 10, 24.9 and 10, 33.8, Sol. 25.2. 

° Cf. Aem. 34.7 (concerning Aemilius’ triumph over Perseus): «The whole army 
carried sprays of laurel ..., singing diverse songs intermingled with jesting, as the 
ancient custom was»; Sull. 6.19: «On the theme of his marriage (with Caecilia, 
daughter of Metellus) many verses were sung in ridicule of him by the common peo- 
ple»; Galba 4.2: «When verses were made about Nero and men (in Spain) sang 
them freely ...». 

10 Suetonius’ quotation of a popular distich on Otho’s appointment as governor 
of Lusitania: Cur Otho mentito sit, quaeritis, exul honore? Uxoris moechus 
coeperat esse suae (Otho 3.2), has no counterpart in Plutarch’s Galba 19.6-20.2, 
which deals with the rivalry between Nero and Otho over Poppaea Sabina and 
Otho’s limogeage to Lusitania. 

!! Instead of referring in abstract terms to Greek verses facete interpositi and to 
Greek metrical wit, Suetonius quoted them in full, in the original language (cf. for 
the former Vesp. 23, for the latter Aug. 98.4 and Dom. 14.2); in Dom. 23.2, however, 
he appears to have translated into Latin a Greek distich, for the crow foretelling 
Domitian’s death must have croaked €otat (pronounced ‘este’) instead of &oti, not 
erit instead of est. As for Latin metrical wit, contrary to Suetonius’ habits it is 
referred to in abstract terms in Nero 42.2: ... iocularia in defectionis duces carmina, 
quae vulgo enotuerunt, ... gesticulatus est. 
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found ridicula et salsa multa Graecorum; «all however who tried to 
teach anything like a theory or art of this matter proved themselves 
so conspicuously silly that their very silliness is the only laughable 
thing about them». If the quality of those treaties mepit yeXoiov 
had been better, they might have survived, and if they had come to us 
they would have furnished, instead of De or. 11 216-289 and Inst. or. 
VI 3, the theoretical background of the present study. 


1. BADINAGE 


1.1. By means of narration 


This kind of cavillatio is illustrated in the Institutio oratoria by 
Cicero’s narratio (in his Pro Cluentio 58) of Fabricius’ flight (VI 
3.40) and by M. Caelius’ story about the dispute between D. Laelius 
and his colleague, both in a hurry to reach their province first (VI 
3.41). 

Plutarch has practised this type of badinage in his Demetr. 38.4, 
concerning the attempts made by Antigonus Soter’s physician to dis- 
cover who was the object of the King’s passion: «Whenever Stra- 
tonice came to see him, as she often did, either alone or with Seleu- 
cus (her husband), lo, those tell-tale signs of which Sappho sings!” 
were all there in him — stammering speech, fiery flushes, darkened 
vision, sudden sweats, irregular palpitations of the heart, and finally, 
as his soul was taken by storm, helplessness, stupor and pallor»; also 
in his account of young Demetrius «occupying his quarters not very 
orderly and without the decorum due to a virgin», after he had been 
housed by the Athenians in the rear chamber of the Parthenon 
(Demetr. 23.5-24.1); and also in his Numa 15.7-9, a funny report 
(in spite of vior dé @aotv undoubtedly by Plutarch himself) on 
the origin of a charm against thunder and lightning that was practised 
with onions, hair and sprats. 

The same type of badinage is quoted by Plutarch in referring to a 
story, told in the schools, of how Philopoemen, mistaken by a Megar- 
ian hostess for a servant of his, was invited by her to help her with 
the housework (Phil. 2.1-4); also in borrowing from Cicero’s Pro 


12 E. LoBEL-D.L. PAGE, Poet. Lesb. fragm. 31. 
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Plancio 26 the story of a laughable experience (yeAoldv ti nadeiv 
not) undergone by the orator in Campania on his return from his 
quaestorship in Sicily (Cic. 6.3-4) and again in borrowing from a 
source unknown to us the story of a similar experience (yeAOlOv TL 
Eyetat nadeiv) which befell Cato Uticensis in Syria, as he was 
walking into Antioch (Cat. Mi. 13.1-5 and Pomp. 40.2-5). Cicero’s 
anecdote of how he was bitterly disappointed by a Campanian friend 
after he had supposed that he had filled the whole city with the name 
and fame of his achievements in Sicily, is an instance of self-mock- 
ery!?; Cato’s own story!* of how the honourable reception arranged 
by the city of Antioch was prepared, not for him, as he had thought, 
but for a freedman of Pompey, must have been of the same nature. 

Plutarch’s practice of badinage by means of narratio clearly sur- 
passes that of Suetonius, whose attempts in that direction are con- 
fined to short remarks!. As for Plutarch’s quotations of narrative 
badinage, they too are far more racy than Augustus’ story of how he 
spent the Quinquatrus, quoted in direct speech (letter to Tiberius) in 
Suetonius’ biography of that emperor (Aug. 71.3). 


1.2. By means of imitation 


In De oratore this type of cavillatio is illustrated by short entreaties 
from an altercatio between Licinius Crassus and Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, and by Roscius Gallus’ quavering “For you, son Antipho, 
I’m planting these” in a stage-representation of an old man (II 242). 

Plutarch in his Alc. 1.7 quotes, in connection with his account on 
Alcibiades’ physical characteristics, an imitative cavillatio by Aristo- 
phanes of the latter’s lisp, which turned his r’s into l’s: 6A@¢ 
OEwAovV; tv KEegadtv kóñaroç Eye. It is not surprising that 


13 In De or. II 289 self-mockery is mentioned among the genera of verbal humour 
in re: expectationibus enim decipiendis et naturis aliorum inridendis, ipsorum 
ridicule indicandis ... risus movetur. In Inst. or. VI 3.23 one reads on the usus ridi- 
culi: aut enim ex aliis risum petimus aut ex nobis aut ex rebus mediis. 

4 Cf. Cat. Mi. 13.5: «In after times, however, he was wont to laugh at the inci- 
dent himself also (eiodeı yeXGv Kai adtòc nmì tovt@), both when he told it 
($inyovpevoc) and when he called it to mind». 

!5 Cf. e.g. the detail cum strato simul in Suetonius’ account of what happened to 
a later proprietor of a villa near Velitrae — where Augustus was born — after he had 
decided, against all religio, to spend the night there: evenit ut post paucissimas noc- 
tis horas exturbatus inde subita vi et incerta paene semianimis cum strato simul ante 
fores inveniretur (Aug. 6); cf.also the remark et ex eo ita cursitant in Vesp. 8.3. 

16 Vespae 45 
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depravata imitatio of pronunciation is absent from Plutarch’s data on 
Latin humour, for how could he have rendered in Greek (written 
without breathings) something like the nimius usus of the aspirate, 
ridiculed by Catullus in his carmen 84? The anecdote on the high 
degree of laconism displayed by Lysander in his message concerning 
the capture of Athens (“Athens is taken”) and by the ephors in their 
reply (“ ‘Taken’ were enough”) is an instance of imitative cavillatio 
of phraseology; it may have been invented by Plutarch himself (Lys. 
14.6). Philip II, after the battle of Chaironeia, appears to have per- 
formed a depravata imitatio of the speech of tragedy when, «going 
forth in revel rout to see the bodies of the slain and being in his 
cups», he recited the beginning of a decree introduced by Demos- 
thenes, «dividing it into feet and marking off the time»: 
Anuoo0évns Anuood&vovg IHaravieds tad’ eimev: (a catalec- 
tic iambic tetrameter by pure accident) (Dem. 20.3). 

In Vesp. 19.2 Suetonius has recorded an instance of depravata imi- 
tatio of one of Vespasian’s favourite topics: at the funeral of that 
emperor, known for his cupiditas pecuniae, a certain archimimus, 
playing Vespasian and imitating the facta and dicta of the deceased, 
asked how much that funeral cost and on hearing “Ten million ses- 
terces”, shouted: “Give me one hundred thousand and throw me, if 
you wish, in the Tiber”. In his biography of Augustus, Suetonius 
refers in general terms to the emperor’s use of imitative cavillatio in 
order to deride Maecenas’ written language, without giving any spec- 
imen of that mimicry (Aug. 86.2)". 


2. READY WIT 


2.1. In wording 


2.1.1. Naming people 


2.1.1.1. Part of the ancient theory on this type of verbal humour is 
available in Plutarch’s own work, namely in his biography of Cori- 
olanus (11.2-3: «... the third name was adopted subsequently and 
bestowed because of some exploit, or fortune, or bodily feature, or 


7... cuius myrobrechis, ut ait, cincinnos (cf.infra 2.2.1.1) usque quaque perse- 


quitur et imitando per iocum irridet. 
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special excellence in a man. So the Greeks used to give surnames ... 
from a bodily feature, as ‘Physcon’ (‘Fat-paunch’) and ‘Grypus’ 
(‘Hook-nosed’). And some of their kings have actually had surnames 
given them in mockery, as Antigonus ‘Doson’ (‘Always promising’) 
and Ptolemy ‘Lathyrus’ (‘Vetchling’). Surnames of this sort were 
even more common among the Romans». In Cor. 11.4 Plutarch’s 
examples of Roman surnames are Diadematus (referring to bodily 
feature) and Celer (to exploit)!®. 

In his lives of Greek statesmen, Plutarch explains Theramenes’ 
surname ‘Cothurnus’ (‘buskin’) (Nic. 2.1) as denoting moral inferior- 
ity!°; ‘Batalus’ (‘anus’)? (Dem. 4.6), surname of either an effeminate 
flute-player or a poet of voluptuous verses, and ‘Karabos’ (‘Stag-bee- 
tle’) (Dem. 27.2), surname of the orator Callimedon, receive no 
explanation. In his Roman lives the surname Cicero (‘chick-pea’) 
(Cic. 1.4), is said to derive from some bodily feature?!, and Sura 
(‘calf of the leg’)(Cic. 17.3-4), surname of a certain Cornelius Lentu- 
lus, from a verbal exploit of the latter in front of Sulla, the dictator”. 

In his biography of Vespasian, Suetonius mentions two surnames 


bestowed on account of ‘moral inferiority’ and applied, the one to 


Vespasian in his pre-imperial career (Mulio, ‘mule-dealer’~, 


18 Diadematus, «because the first Metellus who bore that name suffered for a 
long time from a running sore and went about with a bandage (è radedepévoc) on 
his forehead»; another member of the Metelli family was called Celer, «because the 
speed and swiftness of his preparations of funeral games after his father’s death 
excited astonishment» (Cor. 11.4). 

19 He received it «on account of his not being steadfast, but ever trying to court 
both sides in his political career». LSJ has, s.v. k60opvoc 3, the following note: 
«since the buskins might be worn on either foot, 6 K60opvoc, nickname for a 
trimmer or timeserver, such as Theramenes». 

20 LSJ, s.v. Bétanoc, distinguishes: 1. tpoktég (‘anus’), 2. stammerer (refer- 
ring basically to Aeschines 2.99, which has no connection with stammering for it 
attributes the nickname to aîcypovpyiav tiva Kal Kivarôtav). The meaning of 
the term, which had become obsolete in Plutarch’s day, became the object of a rather 
prudish note: «And it appears that one of the parts of the body which it is not decent 
to name was at that time called B&taAoc by the Athenians». 

2! The first member of the family of the Tullii who bore that cognomen «had a 
faint dent in the end of his nose like the cleft of a chick-pea (called ‘cicer’ in Latin)» 
(Cic. 1.4). 

2 When Sulla angrily demanded an accounting from him in the senate, Lentulus 
replied “that he would not give an account, but would offer his leg”, as boys were 
accustomed to do when they were playing ball and made a miss. 

23 After his proconsulship in Africa, Vespasian had embarked upon mangonicos 
quaestus (ibid.). 
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cf. Vesp. 4.3), the other allegedly to a Ptolemaic ruler, but in actual 
fact to the son-in-law of Ptolemy XII (Cybiosactes, ‘dealer in salt 
fish’, cf. Vesp. 19.2). Suetonius felt no need to explain to his readers 
what was meant by Cybiosactes. 


2.1.1.2. A second type of jocular name-giving was the petagopà of the 
names or surnames of gods, heroes, or people well-known in the mock- 
ers’ surroundings. That transfer took place either on account of visual or 
moral similitudo, or (ironically) because of total dissimilarity, external 
or moral. According to Quintilian, similitudo «produces the best”? effect 
(maxime valet), on condition, however, that we refer to something of an 
inferior or more trivial nature» (/nst. or. VI 3.57). Spinther and Serapio, 
surnames applied to a certain Lentulus and to a certain Scipio”, are 
among his examples; one may conclude from the appearance of both 
surnames in Pliny’s paragraphs on cases of physical likeness (Nat. hist. 
VII 52-56) that they were bestowed on account of bodily resemblance. 

Plutarch’s instances of transfer because of external resemblance 
are the following. In his lives of Greek people: Pericles surnamed 
‘Zeus’ on account of his frequent recourse to ‘thunder and light- 
ning’ when haranguing his audience (Per. 8.3-4), Demosthenes 
called ‘Argas’ (the name of a composer of disagreeable songs) for his 
distressing way of speaking?’ (Dem. 4.8) and surnamed ‘Batalus’ 
because of his bodily?’ resemblance to a certain flute-player or poet 


24 The best possible effect ex vi rerum. Most of Quintilian’s examples in Inst. or. 
VI 3.57-58 (asinus albus, equus ferus, fibula ferrea) are instances of similitudo 
palam adhibita (simile), i.e. of humour in rebus (cf. 2.2.1.1), but the transfer 
(metaphora) of names borne in the past or by contemporaries (as, in Quintilian’s 
examples, Spinther and Serapio) is, in our opinion, humour in verbis. 

25 Why the surnames in question were referring to ‘something of an inferior 
nature’ appears from Pliny’s Nat. hist. VII 54, where it is said that Serapio was ‘a 
low chattel, belonging to a dealer in hogs’ and Spinther a secundarius, i.e. an actor 
of second roles. 

26 Menecrates, a physician, was also called ‘Zeus’, but on account of exploit: he 
had been successful in certain desperate cases (Ages. 21.10). 

27 «The name of ‘Argas’ was given him with reference to his way of speaking, 
which was distressing to his hearers, Argas being the name of a composer of vile and 
disagreeable songs»; the explanation of this surname as referring to Demosthenes’ 
manners, «which were harsh and savage, the snake being called &pyac by some 
poets», is less convincing. 

28 Cf. Dem. 4.5: «... his opprobrious surname of ‘Batalus’ is said to have been 
given him (i.e.Demosthenes, not the flute-player or the poet who was the first to 
receive that surname) by the boys in mockery of his physique (tò opua, remind- 
ing them of Batalus)». 
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on whom that nickname (cf. p. 195) had been bestowed (Dem. 4.5). 
In his Roman lives: young Pompey called ‘Alexander’ on account of 
his resemblance to portrait statues of Alexander the Great; as time 
went on, that surname became a mockery (probably because that 
resemblance, «more talked about than actually apparent», had grad- 
ually disappeared) (Pomp. 2.2-3). In Caes. 52.5 a Scipio Sallustio is 
mentioned, «a contemptible nobody, who belonged to the family of 
the Africani»; this is a case in which Plutarch has failed to notice the 
presence of a nickname, for according to Pliny, Nat. hist. VII 54, the 
Scipio in question was called Saluitto”” after an actor who bore that 
name“, 

As for his instances of proper names used metaphorically on 
account of moral resemblance or dissimilarity: according to Demetr. 
25.9, Demetrius Poliorcetes replied, after Lysimachus had reviled his 
passion for Lamia, “that his own harlot was more chaste than the 
Penelope*! of Lysimachus”, using the metaphor ‘Penelope’ quite 
ironically. The same applies to ‘Catones’ in Cat. Mi. 19.9: its use in 
order to denote «men who were degraded and licentious in their 
lives, but lofty and severe in their speech»? is explicitly attributed to 
mockers (xAgvabovteg). 

Among his examples of Cicero’s mpookpovetv EveKka TOD 
yeAolov, Plutarch quotes the transfer of Adrastus’ name on account 
of resemblance in fortune (Cic. 27.2)#. Pompey’s being called, in the 
days preceding the battle of Pharsalus and by his own commanders, 


2° The surname of the Scipio in question varies from one author to another: 


Saluitto (Pliny), Sallustio (Plutarch), Saluito (Suetonius), Salutio (Cassius Dio XLII 
58.1). 

30 The resemblance between both men is mentioned in the course of a long pas- 
sage (VII 53-56) on cases of likeness of unrelated persons. 

3! Le. Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy I and Berenice. After Lysimachus’ death in 
281 she married successively her half-brother Ptolemy Ceraunus and (in 278) her 
brother german Ptolemy II. 

32 The men in question were obviously called Catones by those who made fun of 
them, not Pseudocatones, which would have sounded far less funny. Nevertheless 
the Teubner edition of Plutarch’s Lives has changed, on the basis of Cicero, Art. I 
14.6 (bonis utimur tribunis plebis, Cornuto vero Pseudocatone) Kdtovag into 
<Pevdo>Kdtovas. 

33 The victim of Cicero’s disregard of propriety was a certain Marcus Aquinius, 
both of whose sons-in-law were in exile. Mutatis mutandis Aquinius resembled 
Adrastus, the mythological king of Argos, father-in-law of Tydeus and Polyneices, 
both of whom had fled their native country. 
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‘Agamemnon’ and ‘King of Kings’, was an instance in which the 
transfer of a name was inspired by revilement™ rather than by jocu- 
lar intentions (Caes. 41.2, Pomp. 67.5). 

Scipio Sallustio or rather Saluitto, mentioned above, also appears in 
Suetonius, Jul. 59, where his surname is regarded as received ad oppro- 
brium vitae, which may indicate a transfer on account of moral instead 
of external resemblance. Suetonius gives no information on the identity 
of the Saluitto whose name became the nickname of a descendant of 
the Scipiones. The same applies to a Callippides whose running about 
without advancing became proverbial among the Greeks and whose 
name was transferred to Tiberius because of the latter’s sticking all the 
time to Rome and its neighbourhood, in spite of his yearly preparations 
for long journeys abroad (Tib. 38)*>. Vespasian, known for his lust for 
money, was surnamed Cybiosactes because of his moral resemblance 
to ‘a Ptolemaic king’ (cf. p. 196) to whom the Alexandrians had given 
that surname because of his furpissimae sordes (Vesp. 19.2); in this 
case, the man after whom somebody was called was explicitly (though 
incorrectly) identified and, like Plutarch’s ‘Batalus’, when applied to 
Demosthenes, Suetonius’ Cybiosactes, when applied to Vespasian, was 
a nickname in the second degree. Octavian, after he had organized in a 
starving capital a fancy-dress dinner and played on that occasion the 
role of Apollo, was surnamed in a popular cry of disapprobation Apollo 
Tortor, after the name under which Apollo was worshipped in a certain 
quarter of the city; Octavian’s ‘torture’ consisted in the fact that he and 
his godly friends “had entirely devoured omne frumentum” (Aug. 
70.2). An instance of name-giving kat’ Gvrippaoiv was Cupido, 
applied to Galba by the camp-followers and the servants carrying his 
head, hasta suffixum, around the army camps (Galba 20.2). As for 
Julius Caesar, whom Pompey used to call Aegisthus after he had 
seduced Mucia, Pompey’s wife (/ul. 50.1), he owed that name to a 
pathetic rather than to a sarcastic reaction of his opponent. 


34 By calling him ‘Agamemnon’ his commanders implied “that he did not wish 
to lay aside his sole authority, but plumed himself on having so many fyeuovag 
depending upon him and coming constantly to his tent” (Caes. 41.2). 

> An earlier proverbial Callippides was, according to Cicero, Art. XIII 12.3, M. 
Terentius Varro, the polymath. The real Callippides may have been a famous tragic 
actor of the classical period mentioned by Xenophon, Symp. MI 11, Aristotle, Poet. 
26 1461b 34, Plutarch, Ages. 21.8, and elsewhere. 

36 ... quem gemens Aegisthum appellare consuesset. 
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2.1.1.3. To the field of jocular name-giving also belongs the creation 
of new words, referring, like some of the names reviewed above, to 
someone’s fortune or bodily features. In Plutarch’s lives of Greek 
statesmen there are four instances of this kind: Pericles, because of 
his head, which was «rather long and out of due proportion», was 
called by the comic poets of Attica ‘Schinocephalus’ (‘Squill-head’) 
(Per. 3.4) and, as a parody on vegeAnyepéta, Zeus’ well-known 
epithet in Homeric poetry, nicknamed kegadnyepéta (‘head-com- 
peller’) by them (Per. 3.5); the descendants of a certain Callias, 
torch-bearer, were called by the comic poets ‘Laccopluti’ (‘Pit- 
wealthies’) «in sly allusion to the place where Callias found his 
gold» (Arist. 5.8); Solon’s intimate friends, who knew in advance 
that he had determined to cancel debts and who had taken advantage 
of his confidence, were ever after called ‘Chreocopidae’ (‘Sons of the 
Debt-cutter’) (Sol. 15.9). 

In his Roman lives there are two mentions of this type of name- 
giving, namely ‘Charonitae’ and ‘Quadrantia’. The Romans, in 
mockery, called ‘Charonitae’ (‘People from the nether world’) all 
men brought back from exile, or released from prison, or appointed 
magistrate or senator according to Antony’s own wishes, «for when 
put to the test they appealed to the memoranda of the dead (i.e. Cae- 
sar) » (Ant. 15.3-4). In this nickname, Charon is made to correspond 
with Orcus, god of the lower world, after whom the senators «admit- 
ted after Caesar’s death through favour or bribery» were called in 
Latin Orcivi (Suet., Aug. 35.1). In the same way the Latin Quadran- 
tia, nickname of the notorious Clodia, Metellus Celer’s wife, might 
have been rendered by XaAkıaia, ‘worth one yaAKotvc’*’; in actual 
fact, however, Plutarch gave a Greek transliteration (Kovadpavtta) 
of the Latin name and explained what it meant («the smallest copper 
coin was called quadrans») and why it was applied to Clodia 
(«because one of her lovers had put copper coins [yaAKovc] into a 
purse and sent them to her for silver») (Cic. 29.5). 

In Dem. 25.6 this type of name-giving (creation of new words) was 
applied to an immaterial object, namely the quinsy (kvvayxn) by 
which Demosthenes pretended to be affected when he risked exami- 
nation in the assembly on being bribed by Harpalus; wits declared 


37 The yaXkodg was a copper coin worth 1/8 of an obol. 
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that he had been seized overnight with a ‘silver-quinsy’ (dpyv- 
payxn) 

In Suetonius’ vitae this type of name-giving is represented by the 
above-mentioned Orcivi (Aug. 35.1), by Colosserus (‘Giant Cupid’), a 
nickname given to a certain Aesius Proculus «because of his remark- 
able size and handsome appearance» (Cal. 35.2), and by Caprineus 
(‘Goatish’)*8, a nickname earned by Tiberius on account of the sellaria, 
cubicula and Venerii loci which he had arranged on Capri (Tib. 43.3). 
By indicating why the names in question were invented, Suetonius at 
the same time made clear what they meant. He did exactly the same by 
explaining why Augustus gave a name of his own invention to an 
island near Capri: the emperor called it Apragopolis (‘Castle of indo- 
lence’, ‘sans-souci’) «from the laziness of some of his company who 
sojourned there» (Aug. 98.4)”. As for clinopale (‘bed-wrestling’) in 
Dom. 22, it reminds one of Gpyvpdyyn in Plutarch’s Dem. 25.6. 


2.1.1.4. Suetonius also has two examples of what /nst. or. VI 3.53 
calls «the invention of punning names by the addition, subtraction or 
change of letters, as, for instance, one Placidus nicknamed Acidus 
because of his ‘sour’ temper»; both of his examples come from his 
biography of Tiberius who, as early as his first service in the military 
camps, was called, instead of Tiberius Claudius Nero, Biberius 
Caldius Mero on account of his excessive love of wine (Tib. 42) and 
who, in his congenital harshness, menaced a certain Pompeius «that 
he would be turned from Pompeius to Pompeianus» (Tib. 57.2). 
One may conclude from these instances that Quintilian had good rea- 
sons to consider this form of nominum fictio as ‘poor’ (frigida) (l.c.) 
and that Plutarch had equally good reasons to avoid it in his Biot. 


38 In calling Tiberius Caprineus instead of Capreaeus (cf. Nemea > Nemeaeus) 
or Capreensis (cf. Heraclea > Heracleensis), Roman wags appear to have proceeded 
from caper (‘billy-goat’) > caprinus instead of starting from Capreae, the name of 
the island on which the emperor had settled down; Suetonius says they did so 
nomine insulae abutentes. The text should be restored as follows: <ob> (Madvig) 
quae palam iam et vulgo nomine insulae abutentes Caprineum <eum> dictitabant 
(Tib. 43.2). 

3° Apragopolis has been the object of papers published by W.B. MCDANIEL 
(TAPhA 45, 1914, p. 29-34), M. DELLA CORTE (RIGI 17, 1933, p. 20-28) and P. 
MINGAZZINI (AAN 13.1, 1933-1934, p. 61-67). 

4 As Pompeianus could mean either ‘inhabitant of Pompeii’ or ‘adherent of 
Pompey’, Suetonius felt obliged to add: acerba cavillatione simul hominis nomen 
incessens veteremque partium fortunam. 
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As far as his Roman lives were concerned, there was also a coercive 
reason for the absence of this type of humour in verbis: like the 
depravata imitatio of speech (cf. 1.2) it was untranslatable. 


2.1.2. Puns on names 


In De or. Il 257 they are called interpretatio nominis and defined, 
rather narrowly, as «when you make fun of the reason of a man 
being called as he is», for three of Quintilian’s examples of ‘jests 
drawn from names’ (Inst. or. VI 3.55-56) do not tally with that defi- 
nition, although they are equally based on interpretatio”. 

In his lives of Greek celebrities Plutarch has recorded a pun made 
by Dionysius I, tyrant of Syracuse, on Gelon, tyrant of Gela long 
before Dionysius’ day", and another one, equally insipid, made by 
Demosthenes* on a thief who, for some obscure reason, was nick- 
named XaAkodc,‘Brazen’#. In his Cat. Mi. 73.4, however, there are 
a couple of satirical verses, probably from Asia Minor, on the eternal 
triangle, in so far as it consisted of the Cappadocian prince Marpha- 
dates, his comely wife Psyche, and Cato minor’s young son, whose 


41 Although he should have proceeded the other way round, Cicero’s definition of 
interpretatio nominis appears to be derived from the example which he quotes, 
namely: Nummium divisorem, ut Neoptolemum ad Troiam, sic illum in Campo Mar- 
tio nomen invenisse. 

42 They are puns on Verres, which, as a common noun, meant ‘boar-pig’, remind- 
ing one at the same time of verrere, ‘to sweep away’; hence futurum ut omnia ver- 
reret; Herculi (whose temple he had pillaged) molestiorem apro Erymanthio fuisse; 
malum sacerdotem (Verres’ predecessor in Sicily was called Sacerdos) qui tam 
nequam verrem reliquisset. Quintilian’s fourth example, a comparison of 
Sex.Clodius Phormio’s self-confidence with that of Phormio in Terence’s play of the 
same name, has nothing to do with nominis interpretatio. H. HOLST, Die Wortspiele 
in Ciceros Reden, Oslo 1925, p. 35, is of the same opinion: «es wäre richtiger, es 
gar nicht zu den Wortspielen, sondern zu witzigen literarischen Vergleichen zu 
zahlen». 

4 Dionysius said that Gelon (T&Awvo) became the laughing-stock (yéX0ta) of 
Sicily, cf. Dio. 5.9. 

4 Demosthenes’ style, according to Comp. Dem. Cic. 1.4 was «without any pret- 
tiness or pleasantry, condensed with a view to power and earnestness»; according to 
Inst. or. VI 3.2: plerique Demostheni facultatem defuisse huius rei (scil. risus 
movendi) credunt, Ciceroni modum. 

45 Demosthenes explained the thefts committed in Athens by the fact “that we 
have thieves of brass (KAËTTOG yoaAXkodc) but house-walls of clay” (Dem. 11.6). 

4 Their wit consists in using Psyche simultaneously as a proper name and as a 
common noun, and BaotAtkdc both in its literal and its metaphorical sense (royal 
vs. kingly): IIöpkıog Kal Mapoaddtys, do plor, wort) pia and ebvyeviis 
Kal Aaunpög ó Kátov: Baoıınv yuynv ExEt. 
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quality is much better“ than that of the aforementioned puns, and 
that remark also applies to lines 639-640 of Aristophanes’ Birds, in 
which the term ueAAovıKıd v was coined in order to ridicule Nicias’ 
temporization (Nic. 8.3). Quintilian’s view on jests drawn from 
names: «The effect is generally poor, but occasionally acceptable» 
(VI 3.55) for «sometimes a lucky chance may give us an opportunity 
of employing such jests with effect» (VI 3.56), is therefore correct. 

That view is also confirmed by some of Plutarch’s data on Roman 
humour of the same type. Among his examples of Cicero’s witty say- 
ings” at the expense of Verres, former propraetor of Sicily, Plutarch, 
after indicating for the sake of his Latin-ignorant public that verres 
was the Latin term for ‘castrated porker’, has the following entry: 
«When a freedman named Caecilius, who was suspected of Jewish 
practices, wanted to thrust aside the Sicilian accusers and denounce 
Verres himself, Cicero said: “Ti ’lovôai® rnpog Xoipov;”», 
which happened to render very closely the ambiguity of Quid Iudaeo 
cum Verre? (Cic. 7.6)*. The remark made by L. Marcius Philippus 
when pleading on behalf of Pompey, whose nickname was ‘Alexan- 
der’, «that he was doing nothing strange if, being Philip, he loved 
Alexander» (Pomp. 2.4), was an early forerunner of the schoolmas- 
terly sort of humour of the Historia Augusta. Equally feeble was 
Julius Caesar’s bad-tempered wit after the people had followed with 
applause and called Brutuses (Bpovtovc) the tribunes who had 
pulled off the royal diadems that had been put on his statues: «he 
deprived the tribunes of their office, while in his denunciation of 
them, although he at the same time insulted the people, he called 
them repeatedly Brutes and Cymaeans» (Caes. 61.10). In calling the 
tribunes what the people had called them, he used ‘brutus’ in its 
adjectival sense of ‘stupid’’’ and consequently turned the people’s 


47 Plutarch has: moAAG xapıevra; Quintilian’s opinion on the kind of wit 
displayed by Cicero in attacking Verres was less favourable, cf. Inst. or. VI 3.3: 
quo sunt magis vulgaria, eo est credibilius illa ab oratore non ficta sed passim esse 
iactata. 

48 Verres could be adequately rendered by Xoipog which, like Verres, was both 
a common noun and a proper name. 

® Instead of explaining Caesar’s malicious use of Brutus’ name, Plutarch gave an 
equivalent of what the dictator meant by it: the inhabitants of Cyme in Aeolis were 
indeed notorious for stupidity. Unlike Boeotus, Cymaeus was far from being syn- 
onymous with stupid; therefore there can be little doubt that Kvpaiovg is an addi- 
tion by Plutarch, serving as an explanatory gloss on Bpovtovus. 
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compliment into an outrage. Far more witty, although it lost some of 
its flavour in Plutarch’s report, was Cicero’s allusion to a certain 
Q. Axius, a Roman senator who, on account of physical resemblance, 
was believed to be the real father of one of Crassus’ sons. The son in 
question «once made a successful speech in the senate and when 
Cicero was asked what he thought of him he answered: “ "A&ıog 
Kpdooov”» (Cic. 25.5). Cicero did indeed reply in Greek, but to a 
question which must have been put in Latin, for if it had been: Ti 
paivetai oot;, his reply would have lost its ambiguity and simply 
have meant “Worthy of Crassus”?90, 

Plutarch also quotes two cases of puns made on geographical 
names, both rather feeble. On setting out to take Catana, Callippus 
(a former pupil of Plato) lost Syracuse, «at which time, as they say, 
he remarked that he had lost a city and got a cheese-grater» (xatàvn 
appears to have been the Sicilian term for tupôkvnotic) (Dio 58.4). 
A joke on Toryne, the name of a town in Epirus, is equally out of 
tune with the intelligence of the person to whom it is ascribed. After 
that town had been occupied by Octavian, Cleopatra ‘jestingly? said 
to Antony and his friends, who were disturbed by its loss: “What is 
there dreadful in Caesar’s sitting at a laddle (Eri topvvn)?” (Ant. 
62.6). This is again the sort of humour which one would rather 
expect in the Historia Augusta than in Plutarch’s lives. 

As for Suetonius, he has recorded various instances of proper names 
jestingly interpreted, like Plutarch’s Katdvn and Toptvn, as if they 
were common nouns or adjectives: Tertia (/u/. 50.2), Palumbus (Claud. 
21.5), Ahenobarbus (Nero 2.2), Vindex (Nero 45.2), Galli (the Gauls) 
(Nero 45.2). Suetonius’ notes on the quality of these puns are quite judi- 
cious: facetissime (on Tertia), frigida et arcessita (on Palumbus). 

Substitution of an abstract statement for a concrete example of this 
type of verbal wit occurs in Cic. 1.3, where it is said that the poster- 
ity of the first bearer of the surname Cicero did not reject that name, 
but were fond of it, «although many made it a matter of raillery». 


2.1.3. Quotation of poetry or proverbs 


In Inst. or. VI 3.96-97 Quintilian writes: «Apt quotation of verse 
may add to the effect of wit. The lines may be quoted in their entirety 


50 The question and reply were probably: Qualem existimas eum? —” A&ıov 
Kpdooov. 
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without alteration ... or the words may be slightly altered ... or again 
we may invent verses resembling well-known lines, a trick styled 
‘parody’ by the Greeks». According to De or. II 258, apt quotation 
of proverbs has a similar effect. 

This is a type of humour in verbis which Plutarch not only quoted 
on several occasions but also liked to practise himself, e.g. in Lys. 
20.5:«... when the ephors, after reading Pharnabazus’ letter, showed 
it to Lysander, and he understood that Odysseus then is not the only 
man of guile>', for the time being he was mildly confounded and 
went away» and in Comp. Nic. Crass. 3.7: «But it would seem that 
even Crassus’ best friends thought him, in the words of the comic 
poet, The bravest warrior everywhere but in the field?». The appli- 
cation to Agesilaus’ arrival in Egypt of the proverb A mountain is in 
labour and then a mouse is born, attributed to «the chief captains and 
governors who came down to pay him honour on behalf of king 
Tachos» (Ages. 36.7-9), and the Herodotean reminiscence (stately 
and beautiful women described as torments to the eyes), attributed 
to Alexander (Alex. 21.10), may also be of Plutarch’s own invention. 


2.1.3.1.Quotation without alteration is attributed in Plutarch’s lives of 
Greek statesmen to Euthymus, citing Euripides, Medea 215 in Tim. 
32.3. In his Roman lives that first type of quotation is said to have 
been used by Cicero and by Marcus Favonius: «When he met Voco- 
nius escorting three very ugly daughters, Cicero cried out: /t was 
against the will of Phoebus that he begat children?» (Cic. 27.4); on 
entering the room where Crassus and Brutus, on their meeting in 
Sardis, were indulging in rebukes and denunciations, «Favonius 


5! Tambic trimeter of unknown authorship. 

5 Same remark, cf. Th. Kock, Com. Att. fragm. III, p. 493 n. 451. Other exam- 
ples of Plutarch’s own practice of this type of humour are available in Nic. 1.1, in 
which he quotes a line of Pindar (Th. BERGK, Poet. lyr. Graec. I, p. 450) together 
with a line of Diphilus (Th. Kock, Com. Att. fragm. II, p. 576 n. 119); and, in spite 
of its vague attribution to ‘one who saw him thus at Thebes’, the quotation of Euripi- 
des, Bacch. 4-5 in Demetr. 45.5. 

53 «Seeing that the captive women were surpassingly stately and beautiful, 
Alexander said jestingly dg sioiv GAyndoévec dupdtov ai Iepoides, ... and 
passed them by as though they were lifeless images for display»; according to 
Herodotus V 18 Persian guests, iòéuevor yuvaikag eèuéppovc, had said to 
Amyntas KpÉGOOV eivaı dpyN0ev un EADEtV TAG yuvatkac À éX0000ag Kal 
un napıdousvag Avriag echar dAiyndovag cgior dQ0aALGv. 

5 From a lost tragedy, cf. A. NAUCK, Fragm. trag. Graec., 2nd ed., p. 911. 
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recited in an affected voice the verses wherein Homer represents 
Nestor as saying: But do ye harken to me, for ye both are younger 
than I am (Iliad I 259); at this Cassius burst out laughing» (Brut. 
34.6). In consulting his evidence on Roman statesmen, Plutarch must 
also have come across witty quotations from Latin poets; as I have 
said above (cf. p. 191) he simply omitted them. 

Unlike Plutarch, Suetonius never made any attempt to enliven 
his Vitae by means of verses or proverbs wittily quoted by him- 
self. Poetry quoted by his historical figures and borrowed from 
Homer and from writers of comedy? is always recorded in the 
original language, which is another indication of Suetonius’ firm 
belief in the bilingualism of his readers. As for proverbs amus- 
ingly used by his characters, from his information on a Greek 
proverbium which Nero used to quote in order to make fun of 
Claudius’ death we can deduce only that it contained the term 
Bedv TpopN” (Nero 33.1). 


2.1.3.2. Quintilian’s example of a slightly altered quotation of poetry 
was : What men call wisdom is a legacy, used «against the senator 
who, although he had always in previous times been regarded as an 
utter fool, was asked, after inheriting an estate, to speak first on a 
motion»; in that quotation hereditas was substituted for facilitas 
(‘fluency’) in the original line (which probably belonged to a lost 
comedy) (Inst. or. VI 3.97). 

This second type of facetious quotation may be attributed, in spite 
of a vague reference to ‘one of Demetrius’ men’, to Plutarch himself 
in Demetr. 46.9-10, for it is rather improbable that after «some mis- 
take had been made in crossing the river Lycus and a large number of 
men were carried away by the current and lost», the survivors never- 
theless «would have their pleasantries and one of them write up in 
front of the tent of Demetrius the opening words of the Oedipus 


55 Cf. Aug. 99.1 (close of a comedy, cf. G. Monaco, Studia Ronconi, Roma 1970, 
p. 255-273), Claud. 1.1 (from a non-identified comedy, cf. Th. Kock, Com. Att. 
fragm. III, p. 449 n. 213), Galba 20.2 (Iliad V 254 and Odyss. XXI 426), Vesp. 23.1 
(Iliad VII 213), Domit. 18.2 (Iliad XXI 108). 

56 Cuius necis ... conscius fuit ... ut qui boletos, in quo cibi genere venenum is 
acceperat, quasi deorum cibum posthac proverbio Graeco conlaudare sit solitus. 
Nero’s misuse of the proverb in question must have been a quip on Claudius’ deifi- 
cation: by eating the food of gods, Claudius had become a god. 
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Coloneus, slightly changed: O child of blind and aged Antigonus’ 
what are these regions whither we are come?» Similar quotations 
are attributed by Plutarch to Antigonus Monophthalmus, to Pyrrhus 
and to the philosopher Areius: Antigonus, who «whispered in 
Demetrius’ ear the verse of Euripides (Phoen. 396): Where there is 
gain, ’gainst nature’s dictates must one wed, substituting off-hand 
must one wed (yauntéov) for the similar inflection must one serve 
(SovAgvtéov)» (Demetr. 14.3); Pyrrhus, who called before the 
attack on Sparta upon his officers «to take their arms in their hands 
upon the belief that One is the best of all omens, to fight in defence 
of Pyrrhus», which was an adaptation of dubvecdar nepi TAaTPNS 
in Iliad XII 243 (Pyrrh. 29.4); Areius, teacher of Octavian, who 
reminded the latter, when he was deliberating on the future of Cae- 
sarion (Cleopatra’s son by Julius Caesar): “ok dyadov 
roAvkaLoapim” (not a good thing were a Caesar too many), an 
adaptation of Iliad II 204 which had nodAvkotpavin (the rule of 
many) (Ant. 81.5). Plutarch makes no mention of any alteration of 
either Greek or Latin verses by the Romans whose lives he wrote. 

In Suetonius’ Vitae an altered quotation of lines borrowed from 
Menander is attributed to Vespasian: after Cerylus, a rich freedman, 
in order to dodge the ius fisci, had begun to behave as if he were a 
free-born man called Laches, the emperor applied to him, mutatis 
nominibus, a line from a lost comedy of Menander®: O Laches, 
Laches, after your death you’ll be Cerylus again, just as before 
(Vesp. 23.1). 


2.1.3.3. As for «invented verses resembling well-known lines» (Inst. 
or. VI 3.97), there are no specific examples of that kind of wit (par- 
ody) either in Plutarch’s or in Suetonius’ biographies. There is, how- 
ever, in Plutarch’s life of Flamininus, a poetical repartee by Philip V 
to a poem written by Alcaeus of Messene on the battle of 
Cynoscephalae and beginning as follows (Flam. 9.2): 


57 The vocative Avttyovn in Tékvov TVPAod yépovtog Avrıyöovn being 
changed into the genitive Avtıyövov, the to@Adc yépov of Oed.Col. 1 became 
Antigonus Monophthalmus instead of Oedipus, and the initial line of that tragedy 
turned into a solemn apostrophe of Demetrius Poliorcetes, Antigonus’ son, which 
was a very clever witticism. 

58 Cf. Th. Kock, Com. Att. Fragm. III, p. 63 n. 223, where a god is supposed to 
say: «Kraton (not Laches), after your death you will start living again and be (not 
Cerylus but) whatever you want, Kbov, npößatov, tpayoc». 
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“Unwept and without graves are we, O traveller, who on this ridge 
of Thessaly lie dead, in number thirty thousand”. 


«It gave more annoyance to Titus Flamininus than to Philip. For 
Philip made fun of Alcaeus (dvtik@u@ößv Tov’ AAKatov) with an 
answering elegiac distich (Flam. 9.3-4): 


“Leafless and without bark, O traveller, on this ridge 
a cross is planted for Alcaeus, and it towers in the sun” ». 


2.1.4. Ambiguities 


According to De oratore, «the play upon words wins really vast 
applause on its own merits, for the power to divert the sense of a 
word (vim verbi) into something different from what other folk 
understand, seems to indicate a man of talent; yet the jest arouses 
wonder rather than laughter, except when it also falls within some 
other category of the laughable» (II 254). The Institutio oratoria was 
more explicit concerning the ‘other category’: «Not all topics on 
which we may draw for our jests are becoming to orators, above all 
doubles entendres® and obscenity are to be avoided .... I say this not 
because I object absolutely to all play on words capable of two dif- 
ferent meanings, but because such jests are rarely effective, nisi cum 
prorsus rebus ipsis® adiuvantur» (VI 3.46-48). Quintilian quotes as 
a quite admirable example of this type of wit Cicero’s answer, on 
Milo’s trial, to the accuser’s repeated question “When was Clodius 
killed?” ; that reply was: Sero, which was at the same time an answer 
(“at a late hour”) and a judgment (“too late”; in his opinion, Clodius 
had lived far too long) (VI 3.49). 

Plutarch, when integrating in his report the data of his Latin 
sources, often had to cope with intentional ambiguities. As far as they 
were the core of witticisms on proper names (cf. 2.1.2), he made, as 
a rule®!, no attempt to render them in Greek, cf. his remark on the 
surname Cicero (Cic. 1.3). Beyond the field of proper names, how- 
ever, he succeeded in rendering Latin ambiguities by Greek terms 
which also had a double meaning, e.g. 


59 Italicized by the translator H. E. Butler, as if it were French. 

60 Ambiguities being in verbo (the contrary of in rebus) posita. 

6! An exception is, in Cic. 7.6, Verres, which could be properly rendered by 
Xoipos, cf. n. 48. 
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cor (‘heart’/‘mind’) by xapòia in Cat. Ma. 9.1%, 

tumidus (‘swollen’/‘inflated’) by oidobv in Cic. 26.3%, 

volitare (‘to fly to and fro’/‘to flit about’) by métopat in Cic. 26.11%, 
proclamare (‘to cry’/‘to appeal’®) by dvapwveo in Cic. 27.5%, 
cervices (‘neck’/‘daring’) by tpdynAog in Cic. 9.397, 


In his lives of Greek statesmen, on the other hand, one finds 
— a Joke by Aristophanes on the branding in the forehead of some 
Samians by the Athenians («how lettered [noAvypannatog] is the 
folk of the Samians») (Per. 26.4), 


6 «The Romans once chose three ambassadors to Bithynia, of whom one was 
gouty, another had had his head trepanned, and the third was deemed a fool (H@pP6G). 
Cato made merry over this and said “that the Romans were sending out an embassy 
which had neither feet nor head nor heart” ». Cato’s use of the ambiguous cor could be 
rendered in translation by kapdia (cf. LSJ, s.v. kapdia 3, for the meaning ‘mind’). 

6 Cicero said of his great enemy Vatinius, who had swellings in his neck, “that he 
was an orator tumidus.” Both tumidus and oidobv meant in the first place ‘swollen, 
distended, delated’ and metaphorically ‘inflated’, the latter in matters of style. 

6 «He (Metellus Nepos) once suddenly deserted his office of tribune and sailed off 
to join Pompey in Syria, and then came back from there with even less reason. After 
burying his teacher Philagrus ... he set upon his tomb a raven in stone; whereupon 
Cicero remarked: “In this you have acted more wisely than is your wont, for he taught 
you to fly (n&teoßoı) rather than to speak” ». Cicero probably said volitare potius quam 
orare. Volitare could inter alia mean ‘to flit about from one activity etc.to another’ (cf. 
OLD, s.v. volitare 3c), rétopat, in metaphorical and proverbial usages, meant ‘to be on 
the wing, to flutter’, and was said inter alia of fickle natures, e.g. in Euripides, Bacch. 
332: néter TE kai ppovòv oùdèv EpPovete (cf. LSJ, s.v. nétopar ID. 

65 More specifically: ‘to appeal for the assertion of status’. 

66 «When Marcus Gellius, who was thought to be of servile birth, had read letters 
to the senate in a loud and clear voice, “Do not marvel,” said Cicero, “he too is one 
of those who have cried aloud for their freedom (tOV dvarepovnrétov)”». 
Plutarch apparently translates unus est de proclamantibus, in which proclamare had 
been employed both in its usual sense (‘to shout out’, cf. OLD, s.v. 1) and in its legal 
sense (‘to appeal for the assertion of status’, cf. OLD, s.v. 3). The usual meaning of 
ùvagovéo was ‘to call out, shout’; Artemidorus Daldianus (IInd century A.D.), 
Onirocrit. I 38 has dvapwveiv tiv &Xevdeptav, cf. LSJ, s.v. 3. 

67 «As Vatinius (cf. n. 63) once stood at Cicero’s tribunal and made some request 
of him, Cicero did not grant it at once, but took a long time for deliberation, where- 
upon Vatinius said that he himself would not have stuck at the matter had he been 
praetor. At this Cicero turned upon him and said: “But I have not the neck that you 
have (tnAikodtov tpaynAov)”». Plutarch probably translates tantas cervices, cf. 
Cicero, Verr. II 3.135: qui tantis erunt cervicibus reciperatores qui audeant ..., in 
which cervices meant both ‘neck’ and ‘daring, guts’ (cf. OLD, s.v. cervix 2f: ‘with 
crassus, tantus etc., as a mark of boorishness, insensitivity etc.’). Although LSJ has no 
instances of tp&ynNAoc meaning ‘boldness’, it seems clear from Plutarch’s use of that 
term that it could mean, in metaphorical usage, something different from what it meant 
in émimeoelv Eni TOV TPAXNAOV TLVOG or &unaldeıv Ev TO THAYNAM TLVOG. 
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— another, by Antigonus Monophthalmus, who asked the quarter- 
master to remove his son Philip, quartered in a house occupied by 
three young women, from his narrow quarters (ÈK Tg 
OTEVOYMPLAG, meaning at the same time ‘want of room’ and, what 
Antigonus was afraid of, ‘difficulties’) (Demetr. 23.6), 

— and again another, which may have been of Plutarch’s own 
invention®, on Demosthenes being bribed by Harpalus by means of a 
gold cup and twenty silver talents: “will you not listen to the man 
who holds the cup (tod Tv KvALKa &xovtos)?”® (Dem. 25.6). 

Each of these witticisms is at least of the same quality as the jocu- 
lar ambiguities recorded in his Roman lives. The same applies to jokes 
made by Attic playwrights on Pericles on account of his head, «rather 
long and out of due proportion»: Cratinus had him addressed "Q Zeb 
(cf. 2.1.1) évre Kai Kapaté (‘of the peaks’/‘of the heads’) (Per. 
3.5); Eupolis had him called 6 tt mep kepáñairov tov xkatodev 
(‘the very head [figuratively and literally] of those below’), in a scene 
in which the demagogues are called out from Hades (Per. 3.5). 

As for Suetonius, in addition to this type of ambiguities’? and to 
the above-mentioned puns on names (cf. p. 203), he has recorded 
instances of two types of ambigua which are not represented in 


68 The attribution of the joke is (as in Demetr. 45.5 «one who saw him thus at 
Thebes applied to him ... the verses of Euripides ...» and 46.10 «one of his men 
wrote up in front of his tent the opening words of the Oedipus ...») very vague: 
«When the people learned that he had been bribed, and would not permit him ... to 
have a hearing and make his defence, but ... raised a tumult against him, someone 
rose and said jokingly ...». 

© At feasts, a cup was passed among the guests (cf. Xenophon, Symp. II 27) in 
order to confer on them, each in his turn, the right to deliver a speech or to sing a 
song. As Demosthenes ‘held the cup’, the members of the assembly, according to the 
anonymous wag, could not deny him the right to address the crowd. 

7 Represented in Suetonius’ Vitae by two witticisms recorded in Aug. 70.2: 
Octavian’s fondness of Corinthian bronze was ridiculed in a graffito scratched on his 
statue: pater argentarius, ego Corinthiarius, in which argentarius was to be under- 
stood both in the sense of ‘banker’ (as one expected, owing to the trade of Octa- 
vian’s grandfather, cf. Aug. 2.3) and in the sense of ‘trader in silverware’ (evoked, 
on second thoughts, by Corinthiarius, ‘dealer in Corinthian bronze’); Octavian’s 
dicing fever, on the other hand, gave occasion, in the course of the war against Sex- 
tus Pompeius, to the following epigram: postquam bis classe victus naves perdidit, | 
aliquando ut vincat, ludit assidue aleam, in which vincere, ‘vaincre’ meant on sec- 
ond thoughts ‘gagner’. A jocular zeugma of his own invention was introduced by 
Suetonius in his Nero 32.3 concerning the emperor’s reaction on discovering among 
the public of his recitals a lady clad ‘in forbidden purple’: non veste modo sed et 
bonis exuit. 
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Plutarch’s biographies. In the first place the re-entry of a term in a 
different sense. This is attested in two versets of popular origin: by 
subigere in a ditty sung by Caesar’s soldiers during his triumph over 
Gaul’! and by tollere in an elegiac distich going the round after 
Nero’s murder of Agrippina”. In the second place, the use of terms 
which one could understand either in Latin or in Greek, but in a 
totally different sense: morari in a remark of Nero on the death of 
Claudius”; adamato in Vespasian’s accountancy of personal 
expenses”; arci, which appeared as a graffito on one of several 
arches erected by Domitian in Rome”. Except for the indication that 
arci was written in Greek letters (Graece inscriptum), Suetonius gave 
no hint that mör-, adamato and arci could also be understood in 
Greek; he consequently had a high opinion of his readers’ familiarity 
with that language. In Plutarch’s lives the insertion of bilingual ambi- 
guities was a priori excluded, for in order to be intelligible to the 
Greek public, they required a good deal of explanation and conse- 
quently would have lost much of their salt’. 


1 Cf. Iul. 49.4: ecce Caesar nunc triumphat qui subegit (‘has subjugated’) Gal- 
lias, | Nicomedes non triumphat qui subegit (in mal. part.) Caesarem. 

72 Cf. Nero 39.2: Quis negat Aeneae magna de stirpe Neronem? | sustulit hic 
(‘the latter has made away with’) matrem, sustulit ille (‘the former has lifted up’) 
patrem. 

? Nero, while saying of Claudius: morari inter homines desivit (‘he has ceased 
sojourning amongst men’), lengthened the first syllable of the verb (producta prima 
syllaba) so that mörari became equivalent with popaivo, ‘to play the fool’ (Nero 
33.1). Mopög was a set epitheton of Claudius, cf. Claud. 15.4 and 38.3. 

™ Cf. Vesp. 22: the emperor ordered his dispensator to enter a gift of 400,000 
sesterces (made to a lady with whom, on her explicit demand, he had spent a night) 
as Vespasiano adamato, whose meaning (‘for being in love with Vespasian’) 
became, when understood in Greek (döondto Odeotactavò), ‘for not having 
conquered Vespasian’; cf. on this subject T.L. ZINN, A Pun in Suetonius, CR N.S.1 
(1951), p. 10 and A. HUDSON-WILLIAMS, Suetonius, Vesp. 22, CR N.S.2 (1952), p. 72- 
73. Zinn understands Vespasian’s gift pro concubitu as a substitute for intercourse 
(‘instead of intercourse’); in my opinion dòdpatoc should not be explained by 
assuming that the emperor abstained from lying with the lady in question, but by the 
fact (cf.Vesp. 3) that after the death of his wife (Flavia Domitilla) he had decided to 
remain ‘unwed’ (which was the sense of dòdpatog when applied to women, cf.LSJ). 

75 Cf. Dom. 13.2. In vulgar Latin arci (instead of arcus) means ‘arches’, in Greek 
(dpkei) ‘that’s enough’. 

76 Plutarch must have attached great importance to its preservation, since, in his 
opinion, «a slight thing like a ñua (dictum) or a jest often makes a greater revela- 
tion of character than battles where thousands fall, or the greatest armaments or 
sieges of cities» (Alex. 1.2); cf. ALE. WARDMAN, Plutarch’s Method in the Lives, CQ 
21 (1971), p. 254-261. 
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2.1.5. Intentional misunderstanding 


«There is another kind of joke, in verbo positum and quite humorous, 
which proceeds from your seeming to understand an expression ad ver- 
bum, non ad sententiam» (De or. II 259), e.g. ex tui animi sententia (‘on 
your conscience’) tu uxorem habes? — Non hercle ex mei animi sententia 
(‘to my liking’) (II 260). The counterpart in rebus (cf. p. 217) is «pre- 
tending not to understand what you understand perfectly» (De or. II 
275), illustrated by “What do you think of a man who has been caught in 
adultery? ”— “He is a slowcoach” (ibid. and also Inst. or. VI 3.87). 

Plutarch has excellent examples of this type of wit in his hilarious life 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes: «When Demetrius had been at revels for sev- 
eral days and excused his absence by saying that he was troubled with 
a flux (eða), “So I learned,” said his father Antigonus, “but was it 
Thasian or Chian wine that flowed (76tepov Odotov fj Xiov Hv to 
pedua)”?» (Demetr. 19.7); again, on a visit to his son, who was sick, 
Antigonus, having met a certain beauty at his door, «sat down by his 
son and felt his pulse. “The fever (ô tvpetòc) has left me now”, said 
Demetrius. “No doubt, my boy,” said Antigonus, “I met it at the door 
just as it was going away”» (Demetr. 19.8)". Also in his Lysander: 
«When Antinous the harper, six times victor at the Pythian games, told 
Lysander in a patronizing way that, if he should be victorious again, he 
would Avodvépov Knpüseıv éavtov (‘have himself proclaimed as 
Lysander’s Antinous’, i.e. as son of Lysander), “That is,” Lysander 
replied, “as my slave ?” CH SobdAov;) (Lys. 18.10). 

In his Roman lives Plutarch has succeeded in rendering without 
any enervating explanation the following instances of this type of 
wit: «It vexed Crassus that Pompey was successful in his campaigns 
... and was called Magnus, 6mep Eoti péyac, by his fellow-citizens. 
And once, when someone said: “Pompey the Great is coming”, 
Crassus fell to laughing and asked: “How great (6rnAikoc) is 
he?” » (Crass. 7.1)’°; «after the defeat (at Pharsalus), when Nonius 


77 Antigonus apparently feigned to understand rvpetòc, ‘fever’ in a metaphorical 
sense (compare Kaðua: 1.‘burning heat ’ 2.‘fever heat’, metaph. ‘love’); this was the 
reverse of cum ad verbum, non ad sententiam rem accipere videare (De or. II 259). 

78 6rnAikog, ‘how big’, indicates that Crassus feigned to understand magnus as 
‘great, large’, instead of ‘great, grand, noble’. Another Crassus, the famous orator, 
had made a similar joke on magnus in connection with C. Memmius, cf. De or. II 
267: “he thought himself so great (magnus) that, on his way down to the forum, he 
lowered his head in order to pass under the arch of Fabius” (that witticism has been 
misunderstood by Quintilian in /nst. or. VI 3.67). 
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said they ought to have good hopes, since seven eagles were left in 
the camp of Pompey, “Your advice would be good,” said Cicero, “if 
we were at war with jackdaws”» (Cic. 38.7)”; when Cassius’ guides 
urged him to wait in Carrhae until the moon had passed the Scorpion, 
he said that he feared the Archer even more than the Scorpion, and 
rode off into Syria with five hundred horsemen (Crass. 29.4)8° . The 
translation of these witticisms into Greek posed no particular prob- 
lem, for the Greek equivalents of magnus, aquila and sagittarius 
(uéyag, GETOG, To&otng) also had both a literal and a figurative 
meaning. 
There are no instances of this sort of wit in Suetonius’ Vitae. 


2.1.6. Correction 


During the discussion of a motion introduced by Lucius Philippus, 
tending to entrust Pompey with a command in Spain in order to rein- 
force Metellus against Sertorius, the proposer was asked by a senator 
whether he thought it necessary to send out Pompey as proconsul 
(avO0ratov, pro consule); «“No indeed,” said Philippus, “but as 
proconsuls” (&v0’ bratowv, pro consulibus), implying (©) that both 
the consuls of that year (77 B.C.) were good for nothing» (Pomp. 
17.4). 

Suetonius has recorded the following witty correction, which was 
exactly the reverse of the above-mentioned pro consulibus: owing to 
the utter insignificance of M. Bibulus, Julius Caesar’s colleague in 
the consulship of 59 B.C., some wags used to date their documents 
not Caesare et Bibulo, but lulio et Caesare consulibus (lul. 20.2). 


2.2. In meaning 


2.2.1. Similitude 


Quintilian, Inst. or. VI 3.59, makes a distinction between similitudo 
adhibita palam and similitudo inserta parabolae. The former is the 


? Cicero feigned to understand aquila in its usual, not in its military sense. 

80 Cassius, in opposing the Archer to the Scorpion, was expected to understand 
the Archer as the sign of the zodiac next to Scorpio. His Archer, however, was the 
Parthian archer, threatening Crassus’ forces. There is a similar joke on to&ötng in 
Ages. 15.8 (= Art. 20.6): Agesilaus, referring to money (Persian coins stamped with 
the figure of an archer) sent by Artaxerxes to Athens and Thebes in order to stir up 
the Greeks to make war against Sparta, told his friends, as he was breaking camp, 
“that the King was driving him out with ten thousand archers”. 
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simile, illustrated by the following examples: 1. ab hominibus: 
Spinther and Serapio, which have been dealt with under 2.1.1 (name- 
giving, cf. n. 24); 2. ab animalibus: asinus albus, applied to Iunius 
Bassus, ‘one of the wittiest men’?! and equus ferus, referring to 
Horace, Sat. I 5.56-57, where the jester Sarmentus says to Messius 
Cicirrus, on account of the remnants of a big wart on the latter’s fore- 
head, equi te esse feri similem dico; 3. ab inanimis: fibula ferrea, 
said of a certain Iulius, ‘dark, lean and bent’. His similitudo inserta 
parabolae is what De or. II 265 calls collatio, formal comparison. 
In order to elicit laughter both types of similitudo should refer ad 
aliquid inferius leviusque (Inst. or. V1 3.57) 


2.2.1.1. The simile 


When consisting of a single element (e.g., ab hominibus: the above 
mentioned Spinther or Serapio; ab animalibus: leo, canis, vulpes) the 
similitudo in question is a metaphor (cf. p. 196-198) and consequently 
belongs, if it evokes laughter, to the field of humour in verbis. 

Plutarch has recorded the following cases of similitudo adhibita 
palam: 1. ab hominibus: Pericles called, in a comedy by Hermippus, 
‘King of the Satyrs’ (Per. 33.8); Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, called by 
the Sicilian tyrant Dionysius ‘the tragedy-tyrant’, with scornful refer- 
ence to the quickness of his fall (Galba 1.7); Archimedes called by 
Marcellus, jesting with his officers and engineers about the trouble 
which he was causing them, ‘a geometrical Briareus’ (Marc. 17.1); 
Fabius Maximus called ‘Hannibal’s pedagogue’ by his own troops 
(Fab. 5.5)**; Sertorius styling Pompey in jest as ‘Sulla’s pupil’ (Sert. 
18.8) and being called himself, by Metellus, ‘runaway slave of Sulla’ 
(Sert. 22.4). 2. ab inanimis: Antipater called, in a letter from the orator 
Demades to Antigonus, ‘an old and rotten thread by which Greece and 
Macedonia were hanging’ (Phoc. 30.9); Sertorius labeled ‘a remnant 
(Aetwavov) of the routed part of Carbo’ by Metellus (Sert. 22.4); 
Sulla’s face called by an Athenian yequptotyc® ‘a mulberry sprinkled 
over with meal’ (Sull. 2.2). 


81 Asinus albus may originally have been the second term of a comparison resem- 
bling ‘être méchant comme un âne rouge’. 

82 The first to speak of Fabius Maximus in those terms had been Hannibal him- 
self, who used to say “that he feared Fabius as a tutor, but Marcellus as an adver- 
sary; for by the one he was prevented from doing any harm, while by the other he 
was actually harmed” (Marc. 9.7). 

8 Tevptta, according to LSJ, meant «to abuse from the causeway». 
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According to Inst. or. VI 3.58, similitudo adhibita palam was in 
Quintilian’s day a very common (frequentissimum) way of raising a 
laugh. Suetonius’ data on the simile seem to indicate that it was in 
vogue long before Domitian’s reign, cf. Julius Caesar being called by 
his political opponents, on account of his homosexual relationship 
with king Nicomedes of Bithynia during his youth (in 81-80 B.C., at 
the age of twenty) various names such as ‘rival of the Queen’, or, ab 
inanimis, ‘stabling of Nicomedes’, ‘Bithynian brothel’, ‘interior back 
of the King’s litter’ (Jul. 49.1)°*. In later years urbana of the same 
sort were produced at the expense of young Tiberius by his teacher 
Theodorus of Gadara (he called him nnAdv aipatt Tepupanévov, 
‘mud mixed with blood’) (Tib. 57.1)*°; at the expense of young 
Claudius by his own mother, Antonia minor (portentum hominis, ‘a 
human blunder’,“commenced by mother nature, not achieved’) 
(Claud. 3.2); of Livia by her great-grandson Caligula (‘a Ulixes in 
feminine dress’) (Cal. 23.2); of young Vespasian by his mother (‘the 
forerunner of his brother’, because, unlike his brother, he showed no 
interest in a senatorial career) (Vesp. 2.2). 

Except for the description of Sulla’s face as ‘a mulberry sprinkled 
over with meal’, the instances of simile recorded by Plutarch describe 
human beings. Inanimate objects (such as a dish of exceptional size, 
and somebody’s head of hair), abstract objects (e.g. genus scribendi) 
and actions (e.g. interimere, numerum puniendorum subscribere) are 
quite well represented in Suetonius’ lives: Vitellius referred to an 
immense patina, part of his palatial tableware, as clipeum Minervae 
rolioûyov (Vit. 13.2, cf. Pindar, Olymp. 5.10) and Domitian, speak- 
ing of somebody’s red hair, called it ‘hippocras sprinkled with snow’ 
(Dom. 20); Augustus described Maecenas’ writing style as ‘curls 


84 Plutarch certainly knew the grave et perenne obprobrium incurred by Julius 
Caesar on account of his contubernium Nicomedis (Suet., Iul. 49.1) and he probably 
heard of some of the quips to which it gave rise throughout Caesar’s life. His silence 
on the latter is probably the result of his reticence on the former. From a comparison 
of Plutarch’s account of Caesar’s visit to king Nicomedes (Caes. 1.7-8) and that of 
Suetonius (/ul. 2), and again from a collation of Plutarch’s story of Galba’s reaction 
after he had been informed by Icelus that he had been proclaimed emperor (Galba 
7.3) and that of Suetonius in his paragraph on Galba’s sexual life (Vita Galbae 22), 
one may conclude that Plutarch was rather cautious in dealing with Roman homo- 
sexual practice. 

85 Cf. on this subject J. HEURGON, Une calomnie sur Tibère enfant, AFLNice 
1985 n° 50, p. 401-405. 
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dripping with perfume’ (Aug. 86.2) and Caligula spoke of Seneca’s 
written language as if it were ‘sand without lime’ (Cal. 53.2); in 
referring to a killing which had to be carried out, Caligula called it, 
in medical terms, ‘a blood-letting’, and his routine endorsements of 
lists of prisoners to be executed he used to call, in book-keeping ter- 
minology, “the settling of his accounts’ (Cal. 29.2). 

2.2.1.2. Comparison 

One of the examples of conlatio available in De or. I 265 goes as 
follows: «When Scaurus was for contradicting Gallus’ testimony 
(that Magius had received vast sums of money) by proving the 
straitened circumstances of Magius, Gallus observed: “I do not 
assert that Magius still has this fund, but that he has tucked it away 
in his paunch, like a man who goes nutting without a bag 
(nudus)”». As for Quintilian, he illustrates the so-called similitudo 
parabolae inserta with the remark made by Augustus to a soldier 
who showed great timidity in presenting him a petition: “Don’t 
hold it out as if you were giving a penny to an elephant” (/nst. or. 
VI 3.59)86. 

In Plutarch’s lives, the condition si ad aliquid inferius leviusque 
referatur, on which, according to Quintilian, the wit of any similitudo 
depended, was fulfilled by the following speakers in the following 
circumstances: Antisthenes, comparing the Thebans, in high feather 
after the battle of Leuctra, with ‘little boys strutting about because 
they had thrashed their tutor’ (Lyc. 30.7); the comic poet Theopom- 
pus, likening the Lacedaemonians to ‘tavern-women’, “because they 
gave the Greeks a very pleasant sip of freedom, and then dashed the 
wine with vinegar” (Lys. 13.8); Antipater, saying of the great orator 
Demades, when he was now grown old, “that he was ‘like a victim 
when the sacrifice was over’ — nothing left but tongue and guts” 
(Phoc. 1.3); Themistocles, reproaching Eurybiades “that his fellow- 
citizens the Eretrians had, ‘like the cuttle-fish’, a long pouch in the 
place where their heart ought to be” (Them. 11.6); that same Themis- 
tocles, ridiculing Aristides by claiming “that the praise he got for his 
adjustment of the revenues was not fit for a man but for a mere 
money-wallet” (Arist. 24.6); Demosthenes, making fun of 


86 Also recorded by Suet., Aug. 53.2 as an example of the emperor’s comitas. 
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Aeschines and Philocrates’ praise of Philip as ‘most powerful in 
speaking, most fair too look upon, and as a most capable fellow- 
drinker’ by saying “that the first encomium was appropriate for a 
sophist, the second for a woman, and the third for a sponge, but none 
of them for a king” (Dem. 16.4)88. 

That same condition is also fulfilled in the following comparisons 
recorded in Plutarch’s Roman lives: Flamininus telling the Achaeans 
“that it would be dangerous for them, like a tortoise, to stick their 
head out of the Peloponnesus” (Flam. 17.4)? and comparing, in 
order to reassure those same Achaeans, impressed by an embassy 
from king Antiochus, the multitude of the latter’s forces and their 
various appellations with a dinner at which a friend had served him a 
multitude of meats which in actual fact were all pork, differing only 
in the way they were cooked and dressed (Flam. 17.7-8); Roman 
senators criticizing Flamininus “for having killed Hannibal when he 
was like a bird allowed to live a tame and harmless life because too 
old to fly and without a tail” (Flam. 21.1); Cato the censor saying of 
those who were eager to hold high office “that, like men who did not 
know the road, they sought to be ever attended on their way by 
lictores, lest they go astray” (Cat. Ma. 8.8); that same Cato telling 
Polybius (who, after obtaining from the Roman senate the return 
home of his exiled fellow-citizens, tried to get admission to that body 
again with another request) “that, as if he were another Odysseus, he 
wanted to go back into the cave of the Cyclops for a cap and belt 
which he had left there” (Cat. Ma. 9.3)”; Cicero saying jestingly of 
those orators who were given to loud shouting “that they were led by 


87 Tn this and in the following example the witticism can be reduced to: “you 
praise so-and-so as if he were a mere money-wallet, a sophist, a woman, a sponge.” 

88 The humour of two comparisons in Plutarch’s lives of Greek statesmen is affected 
by the fact that the second term of the comparison is insufficiently inferior ac levior: 
Phocion comparing Leosthenes’ bold and boastful speeches in the assembly with 
‘cypress-trees, which are large and towering, but bear no fruit’ (Phoc. 23.2) and Themis- 
tocles telling the Persian king “that speech of man was like embroidered tapistries, since 
like them this too had to be extended in order to display its patterns” (Them. 29.4). 

8° Probably borrowed from Livy XXXVI 32.2-8, where it sounds less funny 
because of Livy’s verbosity. 

% Although Odysseus is far from being aliquid inferius, this is an excellent 
instance of witty comparison, because the Roman senate is implicitly compared with 
the cave of the Cyclops and Polybius’ concern to have the Achaean exiles restored 
to their former honours in their homeland has its counterpart in the new Odysseus’ 
sollicitude to recover his cap and belt. 
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their weakness to jump upon clamour as cripples were to mount a 
horse” (Cic. 5.6)°!. Witty comparison belongs to the verbal jokes that 
are most abundantly represented in Plutarch’s lives. 

All these comparisons have no less sa/ than smart instances of 
this type of humour in Suetonius’ Vitae, such as M. Bibulus, col- 
league of Caesar during the latter’s aedileship, complaining “that 
his was the fate of Pollux: for just as the temple erected in the 
Forum to the twin brethren bore only the name of Castor, so the 
joint liberality of Caesar and himself was credited to Caesar alone” 
(Iul. 10.1), or the Roman people comparing Vespasian’s procura- 
tores — the most greedy of whom were promoted by the emperor 
to the highest offices and condemned after they had enriched them- 
selves — with ‘sponges, first made wet and afterwards squeezed 
out’ (Vesp. 16.2). 


2.2.2. Intentional absurdity 


According to Quintilian, «there are certain things which are regarded 
as folly if they are uttered unawares (si imprudentibus excidant) and 
which are believed to be charming, si simulamus» (Inst. or. VI 3.23). 
Whether an utterance is met by risus or derisus depends on whether 
it is witty (venustum) or foolish (stultum), and this in turn depends on 
whether it is cunning or artless: «subabsurda consist in simulation of 
folly and would be foolish were they not fictitious» (Inst. or. VI 
3.99). The case is that of «somebody who is no fool saying, cum 
sale, something in the manner of a fool» (De or. II 274). 

Next to «sayings which derive great point (acria) from their appar- 
ent lack of sense (tamquam sine ratione dicta) » (Inst. or. VI 3.99) 
the Roman theoreticians of humour list another type of subabsur- 
dum: «pretending not to understand what you understand perfectly 
well» (De or. II 275). They might also have listed the reverse of 
quasi stulte cum sale dicere aliquid (prudens), namely what one 
might describe as: quasi prudenter cum sale dicere aliquid (stulti); 
the sal of the former consists in acceptability on second thoughts, the 
wit of the latter in silliness on second thoughts. 


°l Again, as in note 88, a case of rather insipid collatio due to insufficient inferi- 
ority of the second term: a certain tribune of the people reproaching Marcellus “that 
after giving himself a little exercice in war, he had withdrawn from it, as from a 
palaestra, and betaken himself to warm baths for refreshment (in Sinuessa, where he 
spent the summer, recuperating his soldiers)” (Marc. 27.3). 
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Subabsurda belong to the genera distinguished in De or. II 289 
within the field of ridicula in re et ipsa sententia. 


2.2.2.1. Quintilian has three examples of acceptability on second 
thoughts. Under wit ex contrario, the reply of Gaba, professional 
jester in Augustus’ day, to a friend who asked him for the loan of a 
cloak: “I cannot lend it you, as I am going to stay at home (domi 
maneo)”, «the point being that the rain was pouring through the roof 
of his garret at the time» (/nst. or. VI 3.64); under wit in redar- 
guendo aperte, Cicero’s refutation of Vibius Curius, lying extrava- 
gantly about his age: “Well, then, in the days when you and I used 
to practise declamation together, you were not even born” (VI 3.73); 
and thirdly, as proof that humour often dispels anger, the jest of a 
Tarentine youngster called upon to answer for the criticisms he and 
his friends had made of Pyrrhus over the dinner table: “Yes, and if 
the bottle hadn’t been empty, we should have killed you” (VI 3.10)”. 

Among Plutarch’s data on Hellenic humour there is the anecdote 
of Leotychides seeing the roof of a house in Corinth adorned with 
costly panellings and asking his host “if trees grew square in that 
country” (Lyc. 13.7); that of Phocion’s dealing with Archibiades, a 
spartanizing Athenian: after he had called upon him for support in 
what he said and after Archibiades had disappointed him by giving 
such council as was pleasing to the Athenians, Phocion seized him by 
the beard (which he had grown in imitation of the Spartans) and said: 
“O Archibiades, why then didst thou not shave thyself?” (Phoc. 
10.2); that of Alexander the Great, who burst out laughing when 
Serapion, a youth who, among other boys, played at ball with him 
without ever throwing the ball in his direction, told him that he did so 
“because you never ask for it”; the point was that Alexander, though 
most generous, used to give him nothing because he asked for noth- 
ing (Alex. 39.5). As for the subabsurdum of Themistocles’ assertion 
that his young son was the most powerful of all Hellenes, it required 
a good deal of explanation by Themistocles himself in order to 
become acceptable: “for the Hellenes were commanded by the Athe- 
nians, the Athenians by himself, himself by the boy’s mother, and the 


2 This is the only joke which Plutarch has in common with the Roman theoreti- 
cians of humour. His rendering of the youngster’s words is decidedly inferior to Quin- 
tilian’s immo, nisi lagona defecisset, occidissemus te: tadta, © PaotrEed: TAELova 
© dv ët tovtwov eipikerpev, si nAelov rapñv oivos iv (Pyrrh. 8.12). 
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mother by her boy”; nevertheless Themistocles’ statement sounded 
quite funny (Them. 18.7, cf. also Cat. Ma. 8.5). 

Among his data on Roman verbal humour there are several 
instances of this type of wit: Cato Maior, who never embraced his 
wife unless it thundered, saying jestingly “that he was a happy man 
when it thundered” (Cat. Ma. 17.7)”; the people of Rome breaking 
out in the marriage acclamation ‘Thalassio’ after praetor Antistius, of 
whose secret offering to Pompey (on trial for theft of public property) 
of his own daughter they had got wind, had pronounced the verdict 
of the judges in acquittal (Pomp. 4.5-6); Caesar Augustus wondering, 
at the sight of wealthy foreigners in Rome carrying puppies about 
and fondling them, “if the women in their country did not bear chil- 
dren” (Per. 1.1)%*; and a number of remarks made by Cicero: his 
joke on the seven eagles left in Pompey’s camp (Cic. 38.7, quoted 
p. 212); his advice to his companions on their way to congratulate 
Caninius Revillius (appointed consul on 31st December 45 B.C.for 
the rest of the year): “Let us make haste, or else the man’s consul- 
ship will have expired” (Caes. 58.2)”; his reply to Hortensius 
(appearing for Verres at the assessment of the fine and receiving as a 
reward an ivory sphinx, part of Verres’ Sicilian booty), who declared 
that he had no skill in solving riddles: “And yet, thou hast the Sphinx 
at thy house” (Cic. 7.8); his rejoinder to a certain Octavius, reputed 
to be of African descent, after he had said at a certain trial that he 
could not hear Cicero: “And yet, your ear is not imperforate” (Cic. 
26.5, an instance of ancient racist humour); his comment, after Cae- 
sar’s introduction of the Julian calendar, on somebody’s remark that 
Lyra would rise on the morrow: “Yes, by decree” (Caes. 59.6)”. 


9 Cf. O. SCHOENBERGER, Der glückliche Cato, RhM 112 (1969), p. 190 and 370. 

% Per. 1.1 and Phil. 2.5 are the only instances of Roman wit in lives of Greek 
statesmen. Instances of Hellenic wit in Roman lives are, on the contrary, quite fre- 
quent. 

9 In Fam. VII 30.1 Cicero makes another joke on this consulship which lasted a 
single day: ita, Caninio consule, scito neminem prandisse. Nihil tamen eo consule 
mali factum est. Fuit enim mirifica vigilantia, qui suo toto consulatu somnum non 
viderit. 

% Cicero’s reply to Hortensius’ declared lack of skill in solving riddles is used in 
Inst. or. as an example of urbanitas ex historia ducta. On Hortensius’ speech in 
defense of Verres cf. M.L. ALEXANDER, Phoenix 30 (1976), p. 46-53. 

97 Cf. A.W.J. HOLLEMAN, Cicero’s Reaction to the Julian Calendar, Historia 27 
(1978), p. 496-498. 
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A rather insipid joke of the same kind has been recorded by 
Plutarch in connection with Cicero’s proconsulate of Cilicia: asked 
by M.Caelius to send him from his province some panthers for a 
spectacle in Rome, Cicero, pluming himself on his exploits in his 
province, wrote to him “that there were no panthers in Cilicia, for 
they had fled to Caria, in indignation because they alone were warred 
upon, while everything else enjoyed peace” (Cic. 36.6); neither the 
reason given for the panthers’ absence from Cilicia (memevyévat 
yap sic Kapiav) nor that for their flight to Caria (@yavaxtotoat 
OTL óvart TOAELODVTaL) become acceptable on second thoughts. 

Suetonius in his Vitae has excellent examples of this first kind of 
subabsurda. On receiving rather late the Trojans’ condolence on the 
death of his son Drusus, Tiberius expressed to their envoys his 
sympathy in their loss of Hector (Tib. 52.2); Claudius allowed his 
freedmen Narcissus and Pallas so much freedom in acquiring and 
plundering that once, when he was complaining about the straitness 
of the imperial exchequer, the remark was made, non absurde, “that 
he would have plenty if he were admitted to partnership by his two 
freedmen” (Claud. 28); another apparently absurd condition was 
made, non inscite, by an anonymous jester in connection with Nero’s 
so-called marriage with Sporus, who had been made a woman by 
means of a chirurgical intervention (exectis testibus): “It would have 
been well for the world, if Nero’s father Domitius had had that kind 
of wife” (Nero 28.1); there is also the question put by Aelius Lamia, 
whose wife had been abducted by Domitian, to the latter’s brother 
Titus, when he advised Lamia to remarry: “Mn Kai ov yauficat 
délai; ” (Dom. 10.2)”, and finally the reply made by Vibius Cris- 
pus, non absurde, to somebody who asked him at the beginning of 
Domitian’s principate (when the emperor used to retire every day for 
some hours and to fill that time by catching flies) if anybody was 
inside with the emperor: “Not even a fly” (Dom. 3.1). 


2.2.2.2. As for silliness on second thoughts, examples of jokes owing 
their effect to that kind of sal are available in De oratore and in the 


°8 Plutarch’s story is an almost faithful translation of a passage from Cicero’s let- 
ter to M. Caelius Rufus, preserved in Fam. II 11.2. 

9 Lamia’s question formally resembles Cicero’s “Could it be that Vatinius also 
wishes to dine with me ?” (Cic. 26.1) and Phocion’s “Can it be that I am making a 
bad argument without knowing it?” (Phoc. 8.5); both will be dealt with sub 2.2.4. 
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Institutio oratoria. ‘As long as at the waters he remained, he never 
died’, is one of the subabsurda borrowed from Roman mime in De 
or. 11 274. A more subtle example was quoted under a wrong head- 
ing! in Inst. or. VI 3.99: a man who had bought a stumpy candle- 
stick said to people who were wondering why he had done so: “It 
will do for lunch”; on second thoughts that reply was silly because 
prandium, while taking far less time than cena, took place in broad 
daylight. 

In Plutarch’s biographies there is a single instance of this kind of 
wit. It has been recorded among a series of jests made by Cicero in 
Pompey’s castra and it runs as follows: «When Domitius was pro- 
moting to a post of command a man who was no soldier, with the 
remark that he was gentle and prudent, “Why, then,” said Cicero, 
“do you not keep him as guardian of your children?” » (Cic. 38.3)!01. 

Suetonius has an instance of this kind of subabsurdum in Nero 6.2: 
on Agrippina’s invitation to give her new-born son a name of his 
own choice, Gaius looked at Claudius (who belonged to the /udibria 
aulae) and said teasingly to his sister: “Call him Claudius” (eius se 
dixit dare). 


2.2.3. Pretending to agree or to believe 


Quintilian’s example of simulata assensio is a remark made by 
Cicero when he heard Dolabella’s wife asserting that her age was 
thirty: “That is true, for I heard it for the last twenty years” (/nst.or. 
VI 3.73). 

In Plutarch’s life of Demetrius Poliorcetes, there is the following 
instance of this kind of witticism: when Demetrius, on going away 
from Megara, where his troops had stolen away nearly all servants, 
kindly said to Stilpo the philosopher: “Your city, Stilpo, I leave in 
freedom”, he got the following reply: “Thou sayest truly, for thou 
hast not left a single one of our slaves” (Demetr. 9.9); in his life of 
Lycurgus there is the reply of a certain Pleistonax to an Athenian 
orator who contended that the Spartans had no learning: “True, we 
are indeed the only Hellenes who have learned no evil from you” 


100 Namely stulti simulatio, which would be right if the answer were acceptable 
on second thoughts. In actual fact it became silly on second thoughts. 

!0! Cicero’s advice became silly by taking into account that L. Domitius, apart 
from having no children under age, was confronted with other problems than the dis- 
tribution of household tasks among his servants. 
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(Lyc. 20.8); and in his life of Cleomenes there is a story about an 
ironical correspondence between Aratus and Cleomenes concerning 
the occupation of Belbina by the latter and a miscarried plan of the 
former to get hold of Tegea and Orchomenus, terminating as follows: 
«Cleomenes sent back word again that he believed Aratus’ story to 
be true; “But those torches and ladders,” said he, “if it is all one to 
thee, tell me for what purpose thou hadst them with thee” » (Cleom. 
4.4). 

In his Roman lives the following examples of simulata assensio 
have been recorded: Fabius Maximus, reconqueror of Tarentum, 
being told by Livius Salinator that it was he who was to be credited 
with the recovery of the city, replied: “You are right; had you not 
lost the city!°, I had not taken it” (Fab. 23.4)!%; Caesar Strabo 
Vopiscus (the main authority on humour in Cicero’s De oratore)!%, 
being threatened by Sulla that he would use against him his own 
authority (that of his praetorship, which he had obtained by using 
money to win the people’s support), retorted: “You do well to con- 
sider that office your own, for you bought it” (Sull. 5.5); Catulus, on 
meeting the jurors who had acquitted Clodius after they had been so 
scared by the people that they had asked the senate for a guard, 
agreed, with an allusion to the rumour that they had been bribed: “It 
was indeed a measure of safety that you asked for a guard; you were 
afraid that someone would take your money away from you” (Cic. 
29.7)!%; Cicero, commenting on Metellus Nepos’ decision to set 
upon Philagrus’ tomb a raven in stone (Cic. 26.11, cf. n. 64), 
produced humour of the same kind; there is also his pretended agree- 
ment with a certain Memmius who remarked in his company that 
Cato spent his entire nights in drinking!: “Thou shouldst add that 


102 Salinator had lost Tarentum when Hannibal got the city to revolt, but he had 
held the citadel until the Romans again got the upper hand (Fab. 23.4). 

103 In De or. II 273 the same joke is used as an example of quom ex alterius ora- 
tione aliud excipias atque ille volt. 

104 On the identification of the Caesar in question (mentioned without cognomina 
by Plutarch) cf. A. KEAVENEY, LCM 2 (1977), p. 151. 

105 In Art. I 16.5 Cicero reports the incident as follows: quorum (i.e. the jurors 
who voted for Clodius’ acquittal) Catulus cum vidisset quemquam, “Quid vos”, 
inquit, “praesidium a nobis postulabatis ? An ne nummi vobis eriperentur time- 
batis?” 

106 Cato, occupied with civic and public activities all day, would hold intercourse 
with the philosophers at night and over the cups (Cat. Mi. 6.3). 
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he spends his entire days in throwing dice”! (Cat. Mi. 6.4) and his 
consent with Metellus Nepos’ declaration that he had brought more 
men to death as a hostile witness than he had saved from it as an 
advocate: “Yes, I admit that my credibility is greater than my 
eloquence” (Cic. 26.6). 

In Suetonius’ Vitae there is a single instance of simulata assensio: 
on discovering that the candidate to the office of dispensator, said by 
one of the emperor’s servants to be his brother, was in actual fact a 
complete stranger who was paying for the servant’s intervention, and 
after having exacted from the candidate the sum which he was 
willing to pay to his suffragator, Vespasian without further delay 
nominated the candidate in question to the post he wanted, called his 
servant, and told him: “Find yourself another brother; the one you 
thought to be yours is mine” (Vesp. 23.2). 


2.2.4. Implication 


The assertion «Witty are also the utterances that have a hidden sus- 
picio ridiculi» is illustrated in De or. II 278 by «the quip of the Sicil- 
ian to whom a friend was lamenting because, as he told him, his wife 
had hanged herself from a fig-tree, and who replied: “Do please let 
me have some cuttings from that tree of yours to plant”». In the 
Institutio oratoria this type of jest is called quod dicitur per suspi- 
cionem (VI 3.88). 

In his lives of Greek statesmen Plutarch has recorded four 
instances of this kind of witticism: Agis, when some were praising 
the Eleians for their just and honourable conduct of the Olympic 
games, asking:“And what great matter is it for the Eleians to practise 
righteousness one day in five years?” (Lyc. 20.6); Phocion, always at 
variance with the city, turning to his friends after he had on one occa- 
sion met with general approval, and asking: “Can it possibly be that 
I am making a bad argument without knowing it?” (Phoc. 8.5); Lysi- 
machus, on hearing Onesicritus reading aloud the fourth book of his 
History, which contained the tale of the queen of the Amazons and 
her visit to Alexander, smiling gently and praying: “And where was 
I at the time?” (Alex. 46.4); Pyrrhus, on being asked whom he 
thought the better flute-player, replying “that Polyperchon was a 


107 At suppers, Cato would throw dice for the choice of portions (ibid. 6.1). 
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good general” and «implying thereby (ç) that it became a king to 
investigate and understand such matters only» (Pyrrh. 8.7). 

In his life of Cicero there are the following anecdotes: «When 
Crassus was about to set out for Syria, wishing that Cicero should be 
a friend, he said to him in a friendly manner that he wished to dine 
with him, and Cicero received him. But a few days afterwards, when 
some friends interceded with him for Vatinius (an arch-enemy of 
his), saying that the man sought reconciliation and friendship, 
“Could it be,” Cicero replied, “that Vatinius also wishes to dine with 
me?” » (Cic. 26.1-2); «When it was clear that Publius Sextius, who 
had retained Cicero as an advocate in a case and then had done all the 
speaking himself, was going to be acquitted by the jurors, “Use your 
opportunity today, Sextius,” said Cicero, “for tomorrow you are 
going to be an amateur (ô16tnç) again”» (Cic. 26.8); «Publius 
Constans, who wanted to be a lawyer, but was ignorant and stupid, 
kept saying, when he was once summoned by Cicero as witness in a 
case, that he knew nothing; “Perhaps,” said Cicero,“you think you 
are being questioned on points of law” (Cic. 26.9). 

In Phocion’s joke the implication was that the people’s approval could 
not be gained by making a good argument; in Lysimachus’ question, that 
the story of the Amazon’s visit to Alexander had been invented; as for 
Cicero’s question about Vatinius and his remark on Constans’ evasive- 
ness, they implied, quite amusingly, that Crassus had not come to dinner 
in order to make it up with him but had made it up with him in order to 
be invited to dinner, and that Constans’ continuous nescio would deserve 
more credit if he were sitting for an examination on law. 

Suetonius’ Vitae contain no examples of this sort of wit. 


2.2.5. Correction 


As an example of the effectiveness of «putting forward something 
more biting in place of a charge which is denied», Quintilian quotes 
Junius Bassus’ reply to a certain Domitia’s complaint “that by way 
of accusing her of meanness, he had alleged that she even sold old 
shoes”; Bassus’ answer was: “I never said anything of the sort. I 
said you bought them” (Inst. or. VI 3.74). 

In his Greek lives Plutarch has the following instances of witty 
correction in rebus: Alcibiades, being told that Pericles could not see 
him because he was studying to render his accounts to the Atheni- 
ans,asked: “Were it not better for him to study how not to render his 
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accounts to the Athenians?” (Alc. 7.3); when one of the better class 
of Athenian citizens declared that Stratocles was mad to introduce a 
motion by which any future ordinance of king Demetrius should be 
held righteous towards the gods and just towards men, Demochares 
of Leuconoe said: “He would indeed be mad not to be mad” 
(Demetr. 24.10); on hearing someone complain: “Alas for Greece 
now that the Spartans are medizing”, Agesilaus replied: “Are not the 
Medes rather spartanizing?” (Art. 22.4); after young Alcibiades had 
gone in revel rout to the house of Anytus and ordered his slaves to 
take half of the table-plate used by the host and by his guests, Any- 
tus did not agree that he had been treated with gross and overween- 
ing insolence: “He might have taken all there was; he has left us 
half” (Alc. 4.6). As for the proposal made by a Spartan ambassador 
to Pericles after the latter had refused his request concerning an 
Athenian decree against Megara by referring to ‘a certain law which 
prevented him to take down the tablet on which the decree was 
inscribed’, it was no correction but a funny alternative: “Well, then, 
don’t take it down, but turn the tablet to the wall; surely there is no 
law preventing that” (Per. 30.1). In Plutarch’s Roman lives, Cicero’s 
correction of the reason which Crassus gave for his satisfaction with 
the Stoics, namely that they represented the good man as rich, was, in 
spite of its allusive nature, not brief enough to be witty: “Consider,” 
said he, “whether your satisfaction is not due rather to their declara- 
tion that all things belong to the wise, mdvta tod cogpod eivaı” 
(Cic. 25.4). For those who might not grasp Cicero’s allusion, 
Plutarch added: «Now, Crassus was accused of covetousness». 

Suetonius has a mordant correction by Cicero of the so-called ben- 
efits which Caesar, in pleading the cause of the Bithynian princess 
Nysa, asserted to have received from her father, king Nicomedes: 
“Leave all that out of account,” he said, “for it is well known what 
he has given you and what you have given him” (Iul. 49.3). Plutarch 
may have come across Cicero’s jeer but, as has been said before (cf. 
n. 84), he was very reticent on Caesar’s homosexual relations with 
the Bithynian king. 


2.2.6. Retort 


In De or. II 277 the type of joking whereby «a jester is requited in 
the identical vein in which he himself bantered» is illustrated by the 
reply of a certain Egilius, «who looked rather effeminate but was not 
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so in fact», to Quintus Opimius, a past consul but of bad repute in his 
youth; on being asked by the latter: “Well now, my dear Egilia, 
when are you coming to visit me with your distaff and wool?”, his 
reply was: “Really I dare not come, for mother told me never to 
come near women of ill fame”!°, In Quintilian’s opinion the wittiest 
form of retorts was «that which is helped out by a certain verbal sim- 
ilarity, as in the retort made by Trachalus to Suellius. The latter had 
said, “if that is the case, you go into exile”: to which the other 
replied, “And if it is not the case, you go back into exile” » (Inst. or. 
VI 3.78). 

Plutarch’s instances of witty retorts are mainly found in his lives of 
Greek personalities. Two of them were made by Demosthenes, 
although «he was rarely heard to speak éxi KkaLpoò, on the spur of 
the moment». For that very fact «many of the popular readers used 
to rail at him, and Pytheas, in particular, once told him scoffingly that 
his arguments smelt of lamp-wicks. To him, then, Demosthenes 
made a sharp answer: “indeed,” said he, “thy lamp and mine are not 
privy to the same pursuits”» (Dem. 8.4-5). The other proof that 
Demosthenes èv tals GTAVIMOEOL taic Tapa TOV Kkatpòv 
éypyto Kai TH yeot was: «when Demades said: “Demos- 
thenes teach me! As well might the sow teach Athena”, “It was this 
Athena,” said Demosthenes, “that was lately found playing the har- 
lot (uotyebvovog) in Collythus”» (Dem. 11.5). On occasion, how- 
ever, Demosthenes had to take similar blows: when he told Phocion 
“The Athenians will kill thee, should they go crazy”, his adversary 
replied in a way which Quintilian would have considered the wittiest 
form of retort: “But they will kill thee, should they come to their 
senses”!® (Phoc. 9.8). Another retort that was helped out similitu- 
dine aliqua verbi (Inst. or. VI 3.79) was made by the Andrians to 
Themistocles: «when he demanded money from them saying “that 
he came escorting two gods, Persuasion and Compulsion (Ile100 


108 Another excellent instance of this type of wit is to be found in II 220, where 
Caesar Strabo Vopiscus says: Quid enim hic meus frater (Q. Lutatius Catulus, whose 
cognomen meant ‘pup’) ab arte adiuvari potuit quom a Philippo interrogatus quid 
latraret “furem se videre” respondit. 

10 By adopting the punctuation of the Teubner edition Phocion’s reply would 
lose its character of a witty retort: «When Demosthenes told him: “The Athenians 
will kill thee”, Phocion replied: “Should they go crazy, but they will kill thee, 
should they come to their senses” ». 
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kai Biav)”, they replied “that they already had two great gods, 
Penury and Need (Ileviav Kai ‘Aropiav)”, who hindered them 
from giving him money» (Them. 21.2). 

In Plutarch’s Roman lives, there is, among the examples of 
Ciceronian wit, the following example of a sharp retort: «On being 
repeatedly asked, in a dispute with Metellus Nepos, “Who is your 
father?” !!0, Cicero answered: “In your case, your mother has made 
the answer to this question rather difficult”. Now the mother of Nepos 
was thought to be unchaste, and he himself a fickle sort of man» (Cic. 
26.9-10). The retort made by king Deiotarus of the Galatians, who, in 
spite of his age was founding a new city, to Crassus’ comments on 
that enterprise: “O King, you are beginning to build at the twelfth 
hour”, was more friendly: “But you yourself, Imperator, are not 
marching very early in the day against the Parthians”!!! (Crass. 17.2). 

Suetonius has a single instance!!? of witty retort, namely in Vesp. 
22: after the emperor had been told by Mestrius Florus to say plaus- 
tra instead of plostra, he addressed him the next day as Flaurus. That 
retort, however, is an instance of humour in verbis, not in rebus. 


2.2.7. The unexpected 


In De or. II 284 one reads: «Of all these devices, nothing causes 
more amusement than an unexpected turn». The success of that turn 
has been already explained in II 260, in connection with ‘intentional 
misunderstanding’ (cf. 2.1.5): «Such jokes may be feeble or, when 
something else was expected, salted with humour. For our own mis- 
take naturally diverts us!!5, so that, when our expectations are not 


110 Metellus’ rhetorical question no doubt expressed the disdain felt by a mem- 
ber of the gens Caecilia for Cicero’s humble descent. 

111 Plutarch explains: «Now Crassus was sixty years old and over (at the time of 
his Parthian expedition), and looked older than his years». 

112 After Julius Caesar had declared in the senate (59 B.C.) that he had secured, 
invitis et gementibus adversaris, what he wanted, namely the governorship, after his 
consulate, over Gallia Cisalpina and Gallia Comata, and that ex eo he would trample 
on everybody’s head, somebody had scornfully remarked that a woman (Caesar had 
been a pathicus) could hardly do such a thing. Caesar’s reply to that contumely: in 
Syria quoque regnasse Sameramin magnamque Asiae partem Amazonas tenuisse 
quondam, cannot be considered a witty retort; that is probably the reason why Sue- 
tonius wrote that Caesar made that reply quasi adludens (Iul. 22.2). 

113 Cf. Aristotle, Rhet. III 11.6:”Eott SÈ kai tà Goteta (they are the subject- 
matter of III 10-11) ta mAsiota 61d petagopàg Kal åK Tod Tpocegartatàv: 
HGALOV yap ytyvetat dfiov tı Euade napa TO Evavtios ÉXELV, kal 
Eoıke AEyELV ń yuyîù «Os dAin0dc, éyò è’ fipoptov». One of his examples of 
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realized, we fall to laughing». The inopinatum is illustrated in De or. 
II 284-285 by a series of examples which, even for Cicero’s readers, 
required a good deal of explanation, and by a single specimen which 
is brief and to the point: sapiens, si algebis.| tremes,!!* borrowed 
from Novius, author of Afellanae: tremes is praeter expectationem 
because one expects the sapientes to behave in all circumstances dif- 
ferently from ordinary people!!. The Institutio oratoria has two 
examples of that kind: ‘What does this man lack save | wealth and 
virtue?”!!9 and ‘A man for pleading causes admirably | dressed ’(VI 
3.84). In each of these cases one expects at the end of the sentence 
something completely different, e.g. in the last example versutus 
instead of vestitus. In De or. II 289, decipere expectationes is men- 
tioned among the genera of ridicula quae sunt in re et ipsa sententia. 

In Plutarch’s lives of Greek statesmen a similar instance of the 
unexpected is to be found in Lyc. 20.15: a Spartan youth seeing men 
seated on stools in a privy said: “May I never sit where I cannot rise 
| out of respect for an elder”. Also in Phoc. 4.4: «...in the country 
and on his campaigns he always walked without shoes and outer gar- 
ment, unless the cold was excessive and hard to bear, so that 
presently his soldiers used to say in jest (taitovtac) that it was a 
presage (obuBorov) of a severe winter when | Phocion wore a 
cloak»!!?, And again in Nic. 19.3,where Nicias’ soldiers, after Gylip- 
pus’ offer to the Athenians of safe conduct from Sicily, are said to 
have asked his herald “if the Syracusans could afford to deride the 
Athenians who had restored to the Lacedaemonians three hundred 
men (taken prisoner at Sphakteria) far sturdier than Gylippus and | 
longer haired”. An instance of a different type is available in Alex. 


the witty unexpected Aristotle found &v totic uétporg, namely gotetye 8° Exov 
nò nocoi | yiue0Xa (chilblains), and he comments as follows: où yap donep 
6 dkovov brédaPev: ó 8’ Geto TÉdLAQ Epeiv. 

114 “Even a philosopher like you, if he is cold, will shiver’ (Sutton-Rackham); 
‘Tu as beau étre un sage: prends froid, tu grelotteras’ (Courbaud in coll.G. Budé). In 
neither translation is the inopinatum of tremes rendered. One might render it as fol- 
lows: ‘Being a philosopher, if you are cold, you will | shiver’. 

115 That expectation was created by pseudo-philosophers qui non proficere sed 
conspici cupiunt (Seneca, Epist. 5.1). 

116 Borrowed from De or. II 281, where it was quoted in order to illustrate the 
assertion ridentur etiam discrepantia. _ 

NT After ovuBorov peydiov yeuovoc one expected an item of weather-lore, 
not évdedvpévov Doxiova. 
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14.2: asked by Alexander the Great (who had made an effort to meet 
him in person) whether he wanted anything, Diogenes the philoso- 
pher replied: “Yes, | stand a little out of my sun”. 

In his Roman lives the jocular unexpected is more abundantly rep- 
resented: «When one of his companions, named Gisco, a man of his 
own rank, remarked (just before the battle of Cannae began) that the 
number of the enemy amazed him, Hannibal put on a serious look 
and said: “Gisco, another thing has escaped your notice which is 
more amazing still”. And when asked what it was: “It is the fact,” 
said he,“that in all this multitude there is no one who | is called 
Gisco”»!!8 (Fab. 15.2-3); after young Cassius had given a thrashing 
to Sulla’s son Faustus, who was his fellow-pupil, because of the lat- 
ter’s bragging about his father’s absolute power, Pompey brought the 
two boys together and questioned them about the matter; then Cas- 
sius said: “Come now, Faustus, have the courage to utter in this 
man’s presence that speech which angered me, iva oov rdliv yo 
lovvtpiyo to otéua” (Brut. 9.4); «once when Ligarius (an enemy 
of Julius Caesar) was sick, Brutus came to see him and said: “O Lig- 
arius, what a time this is to be sick!” (Ev of@ Kaip@ vocéic, 
alluding to Caesar’s dictatorship). Raising himself at once on his 
elbow and clasping Brutus by the hand, Ligarius said: “Nay, Brutus, 
if thou hast a purpose worthy of thyself, | bytaivm’» (Brut. 11.3); 
«at the time when Cicero stood for the consulship, Lucius Cotta, very 
fond of wine, held the office of censor; on one of his canvassing 
tours Cicero was a-thirst, and as his friends stood about him while he 
drank, he said: “You have good reasons to fear that the censor will 
deal harshly with me 6m | wp zivo”» (Cic. 27.3); «when a cer- 
tain young man who was accused of having given his father poison 
in a cake put on bold airs and threatened to cover Cicero with abuse, 
“That,” said Cicero,“I would have rather from you than | a cake”?!!° 
(Cic. 26.7); «when Theophanes the Lesbian, who was prefect of 
engineers in Pompey’s army, was praised because he had given 


118 The inopinatum is stressed by Plutarch himself: yevopévov dè napa Ô6EËav 
adTolg TOD cKk@upatog Euninter YEAMS Tao (ibid. 15.3). 

119 The jury must have expected the contrary of ‘covering with abuse’. A similar 
instance of the inopinatum is Cicero’s comment on Faustus Sulla’s placarding of his 
household goods for sale: “I like this placarding better than | his father’s” (Cic. 27.6, 
alluding to Sulla’s proscriptions). 
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excellent consolation to the Rhodians on the loss of their fleet, 
“What a great blessing it is,” said Cicero,“to have a Greek as | pre- 
fect” » (Cic. 38.4). 

In recording a practical joke of Caligula, who was bloodthirsty 
even in his moments of relaxation, Suetonius has employed the ver- 
bal inopinatum in order to render Caligula’s inopinatum in actu: 
admota altaribus victima (after a victim had been led to the altar), 
succinctus poparum habitu (clad as he was in the garb of a sacrificial 
attendant), elato alte malleo (he raised a hammer high above his 
head) | cultrarium mactavit (and slew the sacrificial slayer) (Cal. 
32.3); although Suetonius had an excellent sense of humour, he 
rarely practised, as he did in this case, the devices of verbal wit 
instead of recording their use by his historical characters. As for his 
historical examples of the verbal inopinatum: an excellent example 
of an unexpected turn is available in his report on Domitian’s dicta: 
“T wish I were as fine looking as Maecius | thinks he is” (Dom. 20). 
An inopinatum of a different type but of the same quality is to be 
found in his paragraph on Vespasian’s statura and vultus (the latter 
veluti nitentis, ‘as if he were making a physical effort’): on being 
asked by the emperor ut et in se aliquid diceret, a certain wag 
replied: “I shall do so after you shall have finished relieving your 
belly”, a reply by which the wag did immediately what he was 
declaring to do later on!°° (Vesp. 20). 


Many of the witticisms ascribed to the dramatis personae of 
Plutarch and Suetonius’ lives were not made in the course of forensic 
oratory; therefore the rules imposed by ancient rhetoric as regards 
the topics and the qualities of jesting did not apply to them. In select- 
ing verbal jokes, Plutarch and Suetonius complied more strictly with 
the rules of rhetoric than did their historical characters in producing 
verbal humour: whereas the latter did not always observe the rule not 
to make any jokes about outstanding wickedness (insignis impro- 
bitas) or outstanding wretchedness (miseria insignis) (prohibited by 
De or. 11 237 and Inst. or. VI 3.31) and to abstain in jesting from 
every insipidity, coarseness and obscenity, both Plutarch and Sueto- 
nius appear to have adopted, at least in some respects, the conduct 


120 Cf. sub 2.2.6 Demosthenes’ retort to Pytheas’ scoffing remark that his argu- 
ments smelt of lamp-wicks (Dem. 8.4-5). 
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imposed by the ars rhetorica, Plutarch by avoiding to record jokes on 
sexual behaviour, Suetonius by being very averse to the quotation of 
frigida, arcessita, scurrilia and inepta. Pedantic puns on names (cf. 
2.1.2) were as little welcome in Suetonius’ work as was Marc 
Antony’s caustic comment on Octavian’s adulteries (Aug. 69.2) in 
Plutarch’s life of Octavian’s great opponent. 

The biographers’ dealing with laughter-inducing utterances was not 
merely a question of selection, but also of making a choice between 
different ways of rendering them: quotation, translation or reduction 
to a general statement. Both Plutarch and Suetonius understood quite 
well the other language, but Plutarch did not presuppose any knowl- 
edge of Latin among his readers, and therefore never quoted a Latin 
dictum of any sort in the original language, except for the translitera- 
tion of a few nicknames (cf. 2.1.1). Whereas Suetonius could freely 
choose between quotation in Greek and translation (and most of the 
time chose quotation), translation was for Plutarch the one and only 
way of rendering Latin verbal humour in full. 

To translate verbal wit consisting in rebus (meaning) posed no prob- 
lems. The situation was different with regard to wit in verbis (word- 
ing): although Plutarch, thanks to semantic similarities between Greek 
and Latin, succeeded in translating various types of humour in verbis, 
such as ambiguities (2.1.4), cases of intentional misunderstanding 
(2.1.5) and witty correction (2.1.6), there are several types within that 
category of humour which, for phonetic or prosodic reasons, appear to 
have caused great difficulties to the translator: imitation of one’s pro- 
nunciation (1.2), naming people mutatis litteris (2.1.1), quotation of 
well-known poetry (2.1.3), ambigua bilingua (2.1.4); irrespective of 
the type of humour produced, resistance to translation was also offered 
by all comic lines, satirical songs and ditto versets. Confronted with 
such difficulties, Plutarch appears to have resorted to the above-men- 
tioned abstract statements or to have abandoned the game. Suetonius’ 
occasional restriction to general information concerning verbal 
humour practised or undergone by his characters was in most cases the 
result of free choice; a similar treatment of Latin wit by Plutarch was, 
in my opinion, often a last resort!”!. 


121 Plutarch’s general statements about verbal humour produced in Greek 
(e.g. Dem. 31.3, Alex. 29.6 and 50.8, Crass. 32.3) must, of course, be explained 
differently. 
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As for Plutarch and Suetonius’ own practice of wit, both authors 
were endowed with a great sense of humour, but Plutarch felt more 
inclined to cavillatio than his Roman colleague. This appears not 
only from his use of funny narratio (1.1) and his equally funny quo- 
tation of well-known poetic lines (2.1.3), but also from his attribution 
of verbal humour of his own invention to anonymous soldiers and 
civilians (funny narratio in Numa 15.7-9; quotation of poetry in 
Demetr. 46.10, ambiguity in Dem. 25.6 etc.). In that respect Plutarch 
was a predecessor of the author of the Historia Augusta, whose attri- 
butions of all kinds of witticisms (even metrical wit) of his own cru 
were, however, much more frequent and far less bearable, for the 
sense of humour of that anonymous author was of a very poor qual- 
ity. In his practice of humour Plutarch behaved as he did in his 
recording of verbal wit: he was more respectful than Suetonius of the 
above-mentioned rules, imposed by rhetoric, concerning the topics of 
jesting. It may be quite revealing that two of Suetonius’ rare 
instances of facetious writing, namely his note on Caligula slaying a 
sacrificial attendant (Cal. 32.2, cf. supra p. 230) and that on Nero’s 
confiscation of the possessions of a Roman lady guilty of wearing a 
purple dress (Nero 32.2, cf. n. 70), are infringements upon the rule 
that neither insignis improbitas nor insignis miseria should be the 
object of humour. 

The main conclusions of this study are the following: 1.verbal 
humour played a more important part in Plutarch’s Vitae parallelae 
than in Suetonius’ Vitae XII Caesarum, both in the practice and in the 
recording of that intellectual game; 2. whereas in our own day verbal 
humour may differ considerably from one civilized nation to another, 
there was little difference between Hellenic and Roman humour: 
Plutarch and Suetonius’ practice of humour are after all quite similar, 
and Plutarch’s recording of Hellenic humour has, as a rule, quite 
close Roman counterparts in his own collection of biographies. 
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ON KNOWING SEBASTIEN LE NAIN DE TILLEMONT 
For the Tercentenary of his Histoire 


It is just three hundred years since the first of the six volumes of the 
first history of the Roman Empire was published in 1690 in Paris. 
The last volume finally appeared nearly half a century later, forty 
years after Tillemont’s death!. 

Apart from the obvious and proper stimulus of such an august 
anniversary, there is further justification for an enquiry. Tillemont is 
most famous as a Jansenist abbot, for his life of retirement, for his total 
self-effacement and humility, and for his service to his most unconge- 
nial successor, Edward Gibbon. One is constantly assured that very 
little can be known about him. There is, however, much more to be 
elicited. The three main insights into the man which form the subject 
of this essay are his biography, with special attention to his education 
in the Petites Ecoles and the memoirs of his friend of more than fifty 
years, Pierre Thomas du Fossé; his character, drawn from the evidence 
of the neglected Réflexions; and his great historical work, the Histoire 
des Empereurs. These three sources will allow us to move far beyond 
the endlessly plumbed Vie de Lenain de Tillemont by Tronchay?. 


Y The dates of the volumes are: I 1690, II 1691, III 1692, IV 1697, V 1701, VI 
1738. The delay with vol. VI is explained by the dispersal of Tillemont’s library and 
Tronchay’s (the editor’s) exclusion from the Royal Library. All sixteen volumes of 
the Mémoires were out by 1712. 

2 This, along with Pierre Thomas DU Fossé, Mémoires (5 vols.), first published in 
full 1876-1879, and Nicolas FONTAINE, Mémoires pour servir à l’histoire de Port- 
Royal (1736), form the main contemporary published sources. The entry by DE LA 
GRANGE in Nécrologie de l’abbaie de Port-Royal (1723), p. 18-23, is very short and 
unhelpful. Later 18th-century compilations such as J. BESOIGNE, Histoire de 
l’abbaye de Port-Royal (1752; see V, p. 73-101), C. CLEMENCET, Histoire générale 
de Port-Royal (1755-1757; see VII, p. 343f), and P. GUILBERT, Mémoires his- 
toriques et chronologiques sur l’abbaye de Port-Royal (1755-1756), simply repro- 
duce those sources. The classic account is now Charles SAINTE-BEUVE (1804-1869), 
Port-Royal, a work of genius which grew out of lectures given at Lausanne in 1837- 
38. He relied most on Tronchay, of course, but also used many other sources. (The 
Pléiade edition, 1953-1955, is quoted here.) Godefroy HERMANT’s Mémoires (1910), 
it may be noted, cover only 1630-1663. 

The basic modern reference on Tillemont is B. NEVEU, Un historien à l’école de 
Port-Royal, The Hague 1966. It has, in my view, many defects: Neveu is constantly 
wrong about Tillemont’s age, because he forgets that he was born in November; 
there is hardly a reference to the work we now know as the Histoire — Neveu 
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Tillemont was most averse to any likeness being taken of him, but 
two exist: the frontispiece to Tronchay’s Vie’, whose artist is not 
detectable; and the one with the short article in Perrault’s Mémoires des 
hommes illustres*. They give very different visions of the historian. 


I. THE LIFE 


The seventeenth century was already slightly more than one third 
through its course when the fourth child out of ten of Jean le Nain, 
Conseiller in the Parlement de Paris and of Marie le Ragois, was 
born on 30 November 1637°. At the time of his birth, the Bourbon 
dynasty, founded by Henri IV (1589-1610), had not long been in 
power. After unparallelled intrigue and bloodshed, Henri had been 
recognised as king, but he was assassinated in 1610 by a religious 
fanatic and succeeded by his nine years old son Louis XIII (1610- 
1643) in whose reign Tillemont was born. Real power was exercised 
by the ruthless and hated but indispensable Cardinal Richelieu. 
France entered the Thirty Years’ War against the Hapsburgs with the 
support of Sweden and fought in Italy and the Netherlands. 
Tillemont was nine months old when Louis XIV (1643-1715) was 
born, and five when both Louis XII and Richelieu died. The world 
in which he lived was wracked by religious strife on all sides. By the 
sixteenth century the nobility in France was in large part Protestant, 
as were many of the military and merchants. The Massacre of Saint 
Bartholemew in 1572 was the result. By the Edict of Nantes (1598) 
Henri granted political rights to the Protestants, but in a civil war in 


focuses on the ecclesiastical history; he fails to exploit many published sources 
which throw invaluable light on the person of Tillemont; documentation, especially 
with archival sources, is often lacunose; indexing is erratic, omitting many refer- 
ences to people like the historian’s father; there is no portrait. 

3 Reproduced by H. BREMOND, Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en 
France, Paris 1916-1936, vol. IV, opposite p. 270. 

4 Vol. II (1700), p. 13-14. SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 594, notes that this 
portrait was engraved by Gerard Edelinck (+ 1707), but he misses that it was painted 
by «Le Feure». Is this the most famous painter of this name (also Lefevre), Rolland 
(11677)? 

5 Almost all authorities give this day as his birthday, notably TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 
1; Necrologie, p. 18. Ch. PERRAULT, Recueil des portraits des hommes illustres 
(1701), II, p. 13, has the misprint May 30. 
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the 1620s, the Huguenots were crushed as a political and military 
power. Tillemont himself was more involved in the other great con- 
troversy, the division within the Catholic Church. In 1640 Cornelius 
Jansen (1585-1638), bishop of Ypres, published his Augustinus, 
based as the title implies on the teachings of Augustine, and the 
Jansenist movement was born. The Jansenists were believers in 
predestination, the doctrine of Calvin. Their mortal opponents were 
the Jesuits. The main collaborator of Jansen was the Abbé de Saint- 
Cyran (1581-1643), who tried to reform Catholicism in order to 
combat the accusations of the Reformation. He was the head of 
Port-Royal from 1633, but imprisoned from 1638. After his death, 
Arnold Arnauld (1612-1694) was leader of the movement‘. 

The convent of Port-Royal, 18 miles sw of Paris, had been founded 
by the Cistercians in 1204, but attracted no attention until it came under 
the government of the abbess Angélique Arnauld, who reformed it and 
moved to Paris in 1626. From the 1630s, this convent was the centre of 
Jansenism, where not only nuns but also ‘solitaires’ (those who wished 
to withdraw from secular life) lived, and children were educated. 

Tillemon’s father, Jean le Nain (1609-1698), was Seigneur de 
Beaumont, de Tillemont, de Cravant, Lavau and de Guigonville, 
Maître des Requétes, and Conseiller in the Parlement de Paris. The 
family had a long history of politicians and lawyers. Le Nain senior 
had made an enormous and famous collection of the decrees of the 
Parliament, including indexes, which was a landmark in legal and 
archival work. Such painstaking labour cannot have been without 
influence on his son. He was also a correspondent of the great jurist 
Denys Godefroy. Apart from all this, he was quite famous in the his- 
tory of Port-Royal. During the Fronde in 1649 he escorted the nuns 
to safety, and acted on their behalf at law’. He was one of the editors 


6 Jean Duvergier de Hauranne, the Abbé de Saint-Cyran (1581-1643), studied at 
Louvain under Lips, and in Paris with Jansen. He became abbot of Saint-Cyran in 
1620. The main source for his life is C. LANCELOT, Mémoires touchant la vie de M. 
de Saint-Cyran (1738). 

Antoine Arnauld (1612-1694), doctor of the Sorbonne, who came under the influ- 
ence of Saint-Cyran from 1638, and a priest from 1641 who became confessor to the 
nuns of Port-Royal. He was the leading and most intransigent polemicist for the 
Jansenists, writing endlessly against both Jesuits and Protestants. He spent the last 
years of his life after 1679 in exile in the Netherlands. 

7 BESOIGNE, Histoire I, p. 297f. 
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of L’aumone chrétienne (1651), a collection of patristic texts enjoin- 
ing charity against the background of the civil war, and he con- 
tributed enormous sums for such relief. In June 1663 he defeated a 
Jesuit attempt to insert Papal infallibility into a mathematical treatise 
at the Sorbonne’. The influence of the father, spiritually and intellec- 
tually, must have been enormous on his son. 

The inheritor of the family estates, however, was Tillemont’s elder 
brother, Jean (1633-1719). He was also Conseiller in the Parlement 
de Paris, becoming doyen in 1710. He was praised by Saint-Simon 
for his probity and intelligence’. Another brother, Pierre (1640- 
1713), was a Trappist monk, who wrote a biography of Rancé, the 
founder of the order, and a gigantic nine volume Histoire de Citeaux, 
the mother-house of the Cistercians, near Dijon. 

Tillemont’s family home was the rue St-André-des-Arts, just by the 
Ile de la Cité. Nothing is known of his earliest years. Tronchay’s life 
begins with his education at the Petites Écoles!. These Jansenist 
schools are one of the most interesting of all experiments in the history 
of education. Their brief life spanned little more than twenty years 
(1637-1660). In summer 1637, the Abbé Saint-Cyran began teaching 
three students at the abandoned abbey of Port-Royal-des-Champs, and 
in autumn moved to Port-Royal in Paris where a few more students 
joined. In May 1638 Saint-Cyran was arrested by Richelieu and impris- 
oned at Vincennes (until 1643) and the Archbishop of Paris ordered the 
school back to Champs. Within another two months, Richelieu ordered 
its dissolution, but it was reestablished by August 1639. 
In this early period, there were few teachers and few pupils. 

A major new development was the setting up in 1646 of a school 
in Paris at the rue d’Enfer, cul-de-sac Saint-Dominique. The follow- 
ing years were marked, as we shall see, by the Fronde civil wars and 
the religious struggle over Jansenism. No sooner had the Fronde 
been crushed than the condemnation of the ‘five propositions’ of 
Jansen meant another dispersion of the pupils to the country schools 
(at Chesnay, Troux and La Grange), but the decade from 1646 saw 
them flourishing with between forty and fifty students. 


8 HERMANT, Mémoires VI, p. 286f. 

9 SAINT-SIMON, Mémoires (ed. Truc, Coll. Pléiade) Il, p. 92f, 485f, 658. 

10 On all to do with the Petites Ecoles, see H. BARNARD, The Little Schools of 
Port-Royal, 1913, and F. DELFORGE, Les petites écoles de Port-Royal, Paris 1985. 
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The beginning of the end came with a royal order to disperse from 
Champs and the students again went to the outlying schools at Ches- 
nay and Troux, although some returned to Paris. These years of dis- 
persion saw the crushing of Jansenism, but more importantly the end 
of the long war waged with Spain since 1622 by the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees (1659). Free to concentrate on internal affairs, Louis 
ordered the definitive closing of the schools on 11 March 1660. 

Since Tillemont received his whole education in these schools and 
was associated with Port-Royal for the rest of his life, the remarkable 
education programme he was given there throws a most clear light on 
his childhood and the formative influences upon him. As Sainte- 
Beuve so eloquently said of the ‘true pupils’ of Port-Royal: 

«ce qui les caractérise, c’est la marque profonde que cette éducation 


leur laisse, l’attache constante à leurs maîtres, et, méme 4 travers les 
dispersions orageuses du monde, le câble de retour à la foi»!!. 


In the rue Saint-Dominique in 1646, when Tillement enrolled, the 
headmaster was Charles Walon de Beaupuis (1621-1695), aged there- 
fore about twenty-five; there were also four masters: Claude Lancelot 
(1615-1695), who taught Greek and mathematics and wrote textbooks 
for Greek, Latin, Italian and Spanish; Thomas Guyot, who edited 
Cicero’s letters, but later deserted to the Jesuits; Pierre Coustel (1621- 
1704), author of the important Règles de l’éducation des enfans (1687); 
and Pierre Nicole (1625-1695), who taught Latin and literature and was 
the author (with Arnauld) of La logique de Port-Royal (1662)!? and 
Traité de l’éducation d’un prince (1670). 


11 SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 519. 

12 The work went through at least 8 editions, and was still being reprinted in the 
1870s. 

13 On Beaupuis, see BESOIGNE, Histoire IV, p. 14f; SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, 
p. 499f; F. DELFORGE, op. cit. (n. 10), p. 57f, 177f, and on his educational principles 
esp. Nécrologie de l’abbaie de Port-Royal, Supplément, p. 51-58. 
On Lancelot, see Nécrologie, p. 178-179; DU Fossé, Mémoires I, p. 162f; FONTAINE, 
Mémoires II, p. 475f; SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 492f; L. COGNET, Claude 
Lancelot, Paris 1950. 
On Guyot, see SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 506; F. DELFORGE, op. cit., p. 187 
(no article in the Dictionnaire de biographie francaise [henceforth DBF]). 
On Coustel, see BESOIGNE, Histoire IV, p. 427; SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 
506; F. DELFORGE, op. cit., p. 61f, 179; DBF IX, p. 1090-1091. 
On Nicole, see Nécrologie, p. 434 (with portrait); BESOIGNE, Histoire V, p. 223f; 
SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 858f; F. DELFORGE, op. cit., p. 59f, 191 (portrait, p. 
60); E. JAMES, Pierre Nicole, Jansenist and Humanist, The Hague 1972 (no trace of 
Tillemont). 
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The schools had a special interest in educating the upper classes, 
typical of contemporary reform which began at the top (hence all the 
attention to the education of princes)!*. The Jansenists were involved 
in education, more precisely, because of their theology. Believing in 
predestination, they thought that the grace bestowed by baptism 
might be maintained through education. The eternal welfare of the 
child thus depended on the teacher, whose responsibility was awe- 
some!. Saint-Cyran declared that next to dying for someone, the 
most complete devotion to another was demonstrated by an educa- 
tor!°. The fundamental purpose of Jansenist education was therefore 
to isolate children from the world to preserve their innocence. This 
amounted to reinforcing a ‘rejection of the world’ («mépris du 
monde»). In Saint-Cyran’s words, the world was contagious, as dan- 
gerous to souls as the plague to the body”. 

To this end, Port-Royal schools required parents to surrender com- 
plete control of their children'*. The teachers were accordingly to 
exercise constant supervision over the children, actually living with 
them. This was not only for moral care, but also physical. In Decem- 
ber 1654 the nephew of Cardinal Mazarin, Alphonse Mancini, who 
attended the Jesuit college at Clermont, died after being let fall on his 
head in the stupid ‘game’ of tossing in a blanket!?. The idea of small 
classes of five or six pupils had already been set forth by Erasmus in 
his treatise on Christian marriage. We have from Guillaume Walon, 
one of the pupils, a description of the system. There was a teacher 
and five or six children in a room. The beds were so arranged that the 
teacher could see everyone from his own. Each pupil had his own 
table, also able to be seen by the teacher, but arranged so that the 
children could not talk to each other; they had no need to borrow 
anything, because each had his own desk and books”. 


14 LANCELOT, Mémoires II, p. 340. COUSTEL, Règles I, p. 49f, explained both the 
usefulness of education for society and its necessity for the student and his parents, 
the more so the higher one’s status in society. 

15 FONTAINE, Mémoires I, p. 195f. 

16 LANCELOT, Mémoires II, p. 334. 

17 SAINT-CYRAN, Nécrologie, Suppl. p. 48f; BEAUPUIS, ibid., p. 52; LANCELOT, 
Mémoires II, p. 334f. And see Saint-Cyran’s discussion of his teaching aims and 
methods in FONTAINE, Mémoires I, p. 309f. 

18 LANCELOT, Mémoires II, p. 339. 

19 L. COGNET, op. cit. (n. 13), p. 84f. 

20 Nécrologie, Suppl. p. 59. 
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The main aim may have been moral education, but it was realised 
that preaching was counter-productive: morals had to be taught by 
allusion, by example and from literature?!. Saint-Cyran warned that 
instruction on piety only exhausted children’. 

The writings of the teachers show the methods followed. Saint- 
Cyran’s overriding principle was love of children, and everyone 
assures us that it was put into practice”. The teachers were noted for 
their patience and perseverance. They also suited their instruction in 
the small classes to each child’s intellect, using the similes of the 
doctor suiting his treatment to each patient, or an adult walking with 
a child”. As many difficulties as possible were to be removed. 
Learning was to be enjoyed”! The combination of interest and effort 
was indeed innovative. It was also understood that children respond 
especially to visual learning, so illustrations were used as much as 
possible, as well as concrete examples with which they were familiar. 

Punishment was used as a last resort. It is said that the greatest 
rebuke was a stern look from a teacher, and the greatest threat that of 
sending a child back to its parents”. 

As well as learning, stress was laid on good manners, probably 
because of the high social class to which the pupils belonged. They 
addressed each other formally as Monsieur. Personal forms of 
address were not allowed. 

Study and knowledge for their own sake were played down, on the 
grounds that they encouraged vanity, laziness and hypocritical 
careerism. Independent thought, on the other hand, was encouraged. 
The principle was Cartesian: man’s dignity consists solely in his 


2! NICOLE, Essais de morale II, 1714, p. 260. 

22 LANCELOT, Mémoires II, p. 334f. 

23 Ibid., COUSTEL, Règles I, p. 168f. 

24 COUSTEL, Règles I, p. 103f. 

Ibid. I, p. 168f; II, p. 57. In short, as Guyot in the preface to his translation of 
Cicero’s letters to Atticus declared: «one must so help the students in everything 
one can that study is made, if it is possible, more pleasant than games and recre- 
ation». 

26 LANCELOT, Mémoires II, p. 335. Birching had been introduced for students up 
to the age of twenty in the 15th century. Revulsion against it in France was wide- 
spread by the second half of the 18th (P. ARIES, Centuries of Childhood, Har- 
mondsworth 1979, p. 257.). Erasmus devoted much of his On Education for Chil- 
dren to a denunciation of brutal punishment. 

27 BEAUPUIS, in Nécrologie, Suppl. p. 51f. 
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power of thought; the Jansenists were here the opposite of the 
Jesuits, who stressed subordination to authority, notably that of the 
Church. It is often claimed, however, that all rivalry was discour- 
aged, misunderstanding an allusion in Pascal, but du Fossé describes 
competitions in reciting Vergil by heart and in composing Latin 
verses”. 

The most important innovation at Port-Royal was the use of the ver- 
nacular. Contemporary colleges and universities compelled their stu- 
dents to speak ‘Latin’*°. The turn to French was again Descartes’ influ- 
ence. Pascal invented a syllabic or phonetic reading method to facilitate 
the learning of French?!. Students were also taught to read aloud cor- 
rectly. There was much stress on good style, acquired through the study 
of the best French authors and translation from Latin into French*’. 

The basic subjects were, however, the classics. Latin had hitherto 
been taught in barbarous Latin. Van Pauteren’s Commentarii gram- 
matici (1537) remained a standard text for two centuries. Johan 
Komensky’s (Comenius) Janua linguarum (1631) was an improve- 
ment, but a bizarre memory exercise, since it was based on one thou- 
sand sentences to be learned off, without grammar and without study 
of the best Latin authors. For these reasons Claude Lancelot composed 
his Nouvelle méthode pour apprendre facilement et en peu de temps la 
langue latine (1644), of which a third edition (1655) was much 
expanded. This was written in French and provided good Latin exam- 
ples**. The students also translated from Latin authors into French. 
Elegance was to be pursued in preference to literalness®. Or after read- 
ing a passage, they had to retell it in their own words in Latin. 


28 LANCELOT, Mémoires II, p. 337f. 

2° pu Fossi, Mémoires I, p. 170. Arnauld suggested learning selections from 
Cicero’s speeches and philosophical works, Sallust’s speeches, Curtius Rufus, Livy, 
Tacitus, Pliny’s Panegyric, the whole of Virgil Aen. II, IV, VI, Georg. IV, and all of 
Horace (Règlement des études)! 

30 NICOLE, Essais II, p. 287f. 

1 ARNAULD & LANCELOT, Grammaire générale et raisonnée (1660), p. 23f. 

32 COUSTEL, Règles II, p. 184f. 

33 See COUSTEL’s criticisms, Règles. II, p. 28f. 

34 ROUSSEAU in his Confessions had unhappy memories of this textbook with its 
«Ostrogothic verses and masses of rules» (Book 6, 1738 = Pléiade ed. I, p. 238). L. 
COGNET, op. cit. (n. 13), p. 98, notes that it was essentially Van Pauteren translated 
into French and simplified. 

35 See CousTEL’s rules (Règles II, p. 184f), and LE MAITRE’s (FONTAINE, 
Mémoires IL p. 176). 
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Greek was important in the Jansenist schools, much more so than 
with the Jesuits. Lancelot was also to provide a Nouvelle méthode 
pour apprendre facilement la langue grecque (1655)*°. The most 
important result of this was that Racine learned the Greek tragedies 
on which he based so many of his plays, and Tillemont was totally at 
home with the other half of his sources, unlike his great predecessor 
Baronio. Such was the reputation of this subject that a Jesuit, 
Philippe Labbe, referred to «la secte des hellénistes de Port- 
Royal». 

The main problem with classical texts for moral education was 
obvious. They had to be expurgated. Even Terence (whom the Jesuits 
thought beyond cleansing) and Martial could be purged**. Saint- 
Cyran was said to exorcise pagan texts before using them. Cicero and 
Horace were the favourites for moral examples’. 

Other languages were taught. The most quoted case is that of Tille- 
mont’s friend, du Fossé, who besides Latin, Greek and Hebrew, 
learned Italian and Spanish“. It seems that German and English were 
neglected. 


36 Here the predecessors were N. CLENARD, Institutiones in linguam Graecam 
(1540), and P. ANTESIGNAN, Praxis seu usus praeceptorum grammaticae Graecae 
(1572). Gibbon in his autobiography does not reveal his Greek textbook, but he had 
a copy of Lancelot in his library (G. KEYNES, The Library of Edward Gibbon, 
Godalming 1950, p. 172). 

37 Les étymologies de plusieurs mots francais, contre les abus de la secte des hel- 
lénistes de Port-Royal (1661). 

38 FONTAINE, Mémoires I, p. 394. The edition of Terence was by DE SACY, 
Comédies de Térence (1647), who edited and translated the Adelphoi, Girl from 
Andros, and Phormio. The situations were partly modernised (slaves were replaced 
by servants), plots were rewritten (mostly to have the lovers of equal social rank and 
in fact secretly married!) and offensive sections were omitted or changed (the word 
‘love’ entirely cut out!). See Geneviève DELASSAULT, Le Maistre de Sacy et son 
temps, Paris 1957, p. 30f. 

3° BEAUPUIS in the Nécrologie, Suppl. p. 51f. P. ARIES, op. cit. (n. 26), p. 109, 
points out that such expurgated editions were known a century earlier: of Terence, 
for example, by Cornelius Schonaeus (1592), for use in English schools. He declares 
the ban on indecent books marks the beginning of respect for childhood. 

40 LANCELOT wrote a Nouvelle méthode also for the last two languages, under the 
pseudonym Sieur de Trigny. F. DELFORGE, op. cit. (n. 10), p, 304f, notes that the 
teaching of Greek, and even more Hebrew, made the Petites Ecoles even more sus- 
pect to their rivals the Jesuits, with imputations of Protestant obsessions with texts 
and trucking with Judaism, despite the teaching of these two languages since its 
foundation at the Collège de France. 
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There was, paradoxically, little history or geography, one session 
each second day for each*!. It was enough, however, to fire the young 
Tillemont with his life’s passion. A general outline was given first, 
the «histoire du jour», a selected topic for study in detail. 

Other subjects were notoriously avoided. Walon de Beaupuis 
warned expressly against comedies and operas as providing examples 
of only pride and vanity. Nicole stated that dramatists and novelists 
murdered the souls of the faithful*. This caused the frightful breach 
with Racine’. Music also was neglected, although Tillemont, for 
example, enjoyed church music and could compose“. 

The typical day’s timetable in the schools was as follows. The 
older boys arose at 5, the younger at 6. After dressing and prayers, 
the first lesson was 7-8. Silence was broken at breakfast. This was 
followed by translation from Latin or Greek, 8.30-11. Lunch was 
early, at 11, after which there was recreation 11.30-1. The afternoon 
lessons were history or geography, 1-2; scripture or Latin, 2-3; and 
Greek after afternoon tea. Supper was at 6, with again recreation 
6.30-8, and preparation for the following day before bed at 9%, 
It must be stressed that two other main innovations of Port-Royal 
were the provision of non-violent and enjoyable recreation, where the 
students could please themselves what they did, and of adequate 
sleep and food. 

These were, of course, private schools, for which fees were paid, 
but according to the parents’ means: 400-500 livres for the rich, a 
large sum. Some seem to have been educated free of charge. One can 
see the very special schooling that Tillemont received. It is calculated 
by Barnard that in the whole history of the Petites Ecoles, only some 
250 pupils went through; Delforge suggests 120-150. Some like 


41 Coustel declared bluntly that geography, chronology, maths, drawing, history, 
rhetoric, philosophy and theology (!) were lesser subjects. 

# Nécrologie, Suppl. p. 51f. 

4 P, NICOLE, Les imaginaires et les visionnaires (1664-1666), letter 11. 

# See his reply: RACINE, Pléiade ed. II, p. 18f. 

4 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 29; for similar strictures on drama and music see A. VARET, 
De l'éducation chrétienne des enfants (1666). 

4 See BEAUPUIS in Nécrologie, Suppl. p. 54f. On sleep and food, COUSTEL, 
Règles I, p. 310f; II, p. 114f. Standard relaxations were billiards, draughts, 
backgammon, and chess. Du Fossé tells also of the construction of a large fort for 
war-games, and the great enjoyment of the feast of Twelfth Night with the election 
of a king (Mémoires I, p. 171f, 173). 
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Tillemont became famous: Racine; Pierre Thomas du Fossé; Jerome 
Bignon, to become one of the four or five State Councillors and 
Royal Librarian; Thierri Bignon, Premier President of the Grand 
Council; Simon Arnauld, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Achille de 
Harlay and Draux Louis de Gué de Bagnols, also Councillors; and 
even briefly the Duke of Monmouth, bastard son of Charles II. 
Tillemont entered the school at rue Saint-Dominique in 1646 at the 
age of eight. Tronchay tells that Livy was his favourite author, but 
that he was made by Nicole to study Cicero and Quintilian for 
rhetoric, that he learned logic with the same teacher, and that he read 
Cesare Baronio’s Annales ecclesiastici and was thereby induced to 
torment Nicole with the most penetrating questions. Baronio was 
certainly a fundamental influence on Tillemont. The Oratorian cardi- 
nal and Vatican librarian (1597) published his annals in 12 folio vol- 
umes, 1588-1607; the narrative of Church history reached 1198. His 
contribution to denying Spanish ecclesiastical autonomy in Sicily 
cost him election as Pope on the deaths of Clement VIII and Leo IX 
(both in 1605). His annals were compiled precisely to defend the 
orthodoxy of the Church against the attacks of the Reformation; 
Tillemont’s history by contrast was written to defend the purity of the 
Church until at least the sixth century, as a foundation for Jansenist 
claims. Unlike Tillemont again, Baronio followed the Eusebian tradi- 
tion and separated ecclesiastical from secular history, a division 
Tillemont strove in vain to correct. Baronio relied heavily on docu- 
ments, but showed very limited ability in source criticism, represent- 
ing in this regard even a retrogression from the high standards of the 
Renaissance, set by della Valle. He thus accepted the Donation of 
Constantine, and that emperor’s baptism by Sylvester rather than by 
the Arian Eusebios. On the other hand, he rejected the condemnation 
for heresy of Honorius I, and the bull of Urban II (1098) which 
granted independence to the Sicilian kings. His arrangement was 
strictly annalistic: influenced by classical theory, he distinguished 
annals from history and adhered strictly to the former in not attempt- 
ing to explain any causation. The reader was left to detect for himself 
the ubiquitous workings of Providence throughout history. The result 


47 This was in keeping with COUSTEL’s urging the students to have a favourite 
author (Règles II, p. 201). 
48 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 2-3. 
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was a «massive repository of historical information», but a work 
«beyond the comprehension of the unlettered and beyond the toler- 
ance of the lettered» ‘9. 

There are, on the other hand, some remarkable correspondences 
between Baronio and Tillemont. The Italian also began his historical 
work with critical investigation of some leading individuals, in his 
case a revision of the Roman martyrology, although the criticism was 
remarkably lax. He was also extremely modest, wanting on the 
annals not his own name but that of the entire Oratorian community 
at Valicella. And he was involved with Molina in a controversy over 
grace, a forerunner indeed of the later Jansenist debate. Although 
attaining, unlike Tillemont, the highest rank in the Church next to the 
Papacy, Baronio was characterised by ‘childlike innocence’ and was 
forever trying to renounce his cardinalate. 

A vital note on Tillemont at school is provided by Fontaine, who 
claims that while all the other students were enjoying recreation, he 
shut himself up alone in his room, busy reducing historical and geo- 
graphical names to alphabetical order°®. Neveu suggests that apart 
from the famous Nicole, the other major influences on Tillemont 
were the two brother solitaires, Antoine le Maitre (1608-1658)°! and 
Isaac le Maître de Sacy (1613-1684). 

Precisely when he was beginning his education, the reign of the 
young king almost exactly his contemporary was being shaken to its 
very foundations. In 1648 the opponents of Mazarin rose in open 
rebellion. Parliament demanded control of legislation, justice and 
taxation, and the mob rose in its support, to be followed by discon- 
tented nobles. Louis, his mother and Mazarin fled from Paris while 
the Prince de Condé besieged the city. Despite news of the execution 
of Charles in England, Condé saved the French monarchy. The poor 
treatment he received, even arrest, led on his release to the second 
Fronde. Condé rose in rebellion in the south and was joined by the 


4 See C.K. PULLAPILLY, Caesar Baronius, Counter-Reformation Historian, 
Notre Dame 1975. The quote is from p. 173. 

50 FONTAINE, Mémoires, p. 566. 

5! B, NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 38, 43. On Antoine le Maitre, see Nécrologie, p. 
412-420 (with portrait) and pu Fossé, Mémoires I, p. 81f. He was a brilliant lawyer 
and orator, who abandoned his career in 1637 for retreat and mortification. See also 
SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal I, p. 391f. 

5? Isaac le Maitre: see Nécrologie, p. 6-14 (with portrait), DU Fossé, Mémoires I, 
p. 202f, BESOIGNE, Histoire IV, p. 523f; Geneviève DELASSAULT, op. cit. (n. 38). 
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nobility, but he lost popularity through his exorbitant demands. The 
Fronde again collapsed, many nobles were exiled, and Parliament 
was stripped of its powers. It was remarkable that precisely at the 
beginning of the Fronde, the Thirty Years’ War was ended by the 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648), which weakened Germany and left 
France as the dominant power in Europe. 

The students at rue Saint-Dominique were caught up in these 
events. When the first barricades went up, they were witnesses and 
even had some trouble passing them. When the second Fronde broke 
out, the students in the country took refuge in the castle of the duc de 
Luynes, and the abbey of Port-Royal was guarded by armed soldiers, 
who almost came to blows with marauding troops, which could have 
led to the abbey’s being razed to the ground”, 

The operation of the schools was more dramatically altered with 
the victory of the young king. A majority of French bishops called 
upon the Pope to intervene against Jansen. On 31 May 1653 Innocent 
issued the bull Cum occasione, condemning his five propositions, but 
not stating that the views in question were exactly those in Jansen’s 
Augustinus ! Police immediately visited the schools, and although 
nothing further was done, it was decided to move the students to the 
country. Some went to Chesnay, near Versailles, some to Troux, oth- 
ers to La Grange. Where did Tillemont go? The matter has been 
much discussed, but everything points to his being with his brothers 
at Chesnay“. 

It is, at any rate, certain when the first dissolution of the schools 
came in 1656 that Tillemont returned to Paris. Following the Pope’s 
bull, there was a furious war of publications between the Jansenists and 
their opponents until the Pope confirmed in September 1654 that the 
propositions condemned were indeed those of Jansen, whose move- 
ment therefore became explicitly a heresy. Following the celebrated 
affair of the duc de Liancourt, who was refused absolution in confes- 
sion for refusing to break with Port-Royal in 1655, the king ordered the 
removal of the students in March 1656; this was carried out without 
police intervention. Among those removed was Tillemont“. 


53 pu Fossé, Mémoires I, p. 178f, 217f. 

5% SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 423, B. NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 37; F. DELFORGE, 
op. cit. (n. 10), p. 245. 

55 pu Fossé, Mémoires I, p. 245f, 328. 
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So in spring 1656 Tillemont returned to Paris, to the rue des Postes 
(today rue Lhomond) with his friend du Fossé, who had known him 
previously perhaps at the schools, but who declared that they hence- 
forth became like brothers, a friendship that ended only with Tille- 
mont’s death*®. Du Fossé tells that Tillemont devoted himself to 
study, of course, while his friend haunted the Louvre to catch a 
glimpse of the king, or went on amazing walking tours with his 
friends. The teachers here included Akakia du Mont, who taught du 
Fossé Hebrew, and perhaps Tillemont also*’. Du Fossé returned to 
Champs in 1657, but we have no information on the residence or 
activity of Tillemont from 1656 until 1660. 

By 1660, Tillemont was at Troux, a little further sw of Paris than 
Port-Royal-des-Champs. This was a splendid chateau, with court- 
yards, parterres, gardens and terraces, lacking, complained du Fossé, 
only a view, because of the high palisades. Here again Tillemont was 
hard at work as in the rue des Postes, and not even tempted to accom- 
pany du Fossé to see the king coming back from his wedding in 
August 1660. He was «dead to all these sorts of spectacles, which 
come only once in a lifetime». He was helped in his history studies, 
the collection of materials for the lives of the saints, by du Fossé and 
Jean Burlugay, the parish priest>®. 

With the definitive closing of the schools in 1660, it is fitting to 
attempt some kind of assessment of what these crucial fourteen 
years had given Tillemont. We have, apart from Tronchay’s brief 
account, mention of him in every book on the schools and on Port- 
Royal, but they tell us the same few things. We can, however, say 
much about him by the age of 22. The Petites Ecoles had provided 
him with one of the most privileged educations of his time. He had 
been brought up in a class of five or six pupils, under the personal 
care of the most gifted teachers. The world he knew was isolated 
— that was the purpose of the education system — and he was to 
continue in that way of life, unlike most of his fellow students. 
This must have reinforced his own natural shyness. He had gained 
a mastery of notably Greek and Latin, and apparently also 


56 Ibid. I, p. 251. On du Fossé, see Nécrologie, p. 420-421; BESOIGNE, Histoire 
IV, p. 298f. 

57 F, DELFORGE, op. cit. (n. 10), p. 116. 

58 pu Fossé, Mémoires II, p. 49f, 54. 
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Hebrew; special attention had been paid also to French which was 
indispensable as the foundation of his historical publications. He 
had been taught in a way that made students view learning with 
pleasure. He had already discovered that his ruling passion was 
history, and he knew a great deal about the first six centuries, and 
was already at work in a more professional way on the early his- 
tory of the Church. He had made a number of friends who would 
form his circle for the rest of his life. And the intense piety which 
he owed to his family had been reinforced by the principles of his 
Jansenist educators. In his own words, a Christian education taught 
one «not to value or love the world»*?. 

He was now to continue his education at the seminary of Beauvais, 
about 50 miles north of Paris, Needless to say, its bishop, Nicholas 
Buzanval (1611-1679), was a Jansenist. Among its teachers were 
Nicholas Levesque (1588-1676), Louis Hasle (1621-1680), Godefroy 
Hermant (1617-1690) and the old headmaster from rue Saint- 
Dominique, Charles Walon de Beaupuis!. Here Tillemont was 
pestered by the bishop and his teachers, out of regard for his learning. 
Buzanval induced him to take the tonsure and made it clear that he 
wanted him as his successor as director. Nothing could have dis- 
turbed Tillemont’s studies or alarmed his retiring nature more. 
He left the seminary in 1664 to live with his teacher Hermant”. 

While still at Beauvais, however, there occurred one of the most 
extraordinary episodes in his life. This happened more precisely on a 
visit to Paris to see his friend du Fossé, who was living with de Sacy. 
They were constantly spied upon by the police, and great activity was 
occasioned by their accompanying Tillemont on his return in a car- 
riage as far as Saint-Denis. Du Fossé was interrogated as to the iden- 
tity of his highly suspect visitor®?! 


5© Lettres de pieté, p. 324 (published together with his Réflexions). 

® For all on this seminary, see J. PREFONTAINE, La fondation du séminaire de 
Beauvais, Revue de l’Histoire de l’Eglise de France 19 (1933), p. 347-376. 

61 On Buzanval, see Nécrologie, p. 279 (with portrait); NBG VII, p. 925 (not in 
DBF). On Levesque and Hasle, there is no article in any of the above. On Hermant, 
see Nécrologie, p. 271-273; NBG XXIV, p. 367-369; and J. BAILLET, La vie de 
Godefroy Hermant (1717). 

62 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 6. 

® pu Fossé, Mémoires II, p. 257f. 
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The 1660s were the time of great trial for the Jansenists™. Follow- 
ing another bull condemning Jansen’s five propositions, this time of 
Alexander VII in October 1656, there was a ‘civil war’, as Nicole 
called it, among the Jansenists, between the moderates and the radi- 
cals. Louis then turned to the offensive in 1661, ordering all clergy 
and religious to accept the ruling. All pensionnaires, novices and 
confessors were forced to leave Port-Royal, and many went into hid- 
ing for years. The people Tillemont was most clearly associated with 
(Arnauld, Nicole, Lancelot, de Sacy) were among the intransigent, 
yet Tillemont is said to have exhibited charity to those who did 
sign. The appointment of the hard-line Hardouin de Perefixe as 
archbishop of Paris in 1662 made matters worse. The nuns who 
remained at Port-Royal were subjected to persecution to obtain their 
submission, but refused. Then it was the turn of the theologians: de 
Sacy, Fontaine, du Fossé and others were arrested in May 1666 and 
sent to the Bastille; de Sacy stayed there until 1668. Finally in this 
year, the Jansenist bishops submitted, and peace was granted. 

Hermant, with whom Tillemont came to live in 1664, had studied at the 
Sorbonne, and became its rector at the age of thirty, but had been 
excluded in 1656 for supporting Arnauld. He returned to Beauvais. His 
speciality was Greek, notably the Church Fathers, whose lives he wrote: 
John Chrysostom, Athanasius, Basil and Gregory. These biographies 
often involved secular history. Just as Tillemont helped him collecting the 
data for his lives, so then he helped Tillemont in widening his interests to 
take in more than Church history“. Following the peace of the church, the 
Jansenist accomodation, Tillemont returned in 1669 to Paris”. 

He lived first with du Fossé in the rue des Vignes®. His friend tells 
of the disadvantages of this neighbourhood, in that it was a real 


4 Action was to have begun in 1656, but was deferred for six years because of 
the miracle involving Pascal’s niece. R. KNox, Enthusiasm : a Chapter in the His- 
tory of Religion, Oxford 1950, p. 277, is scandalous in talking of a «drawing-room 
persecution» on the grounds that «Not a drop of blood, I think, was shed». 

65 B, NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 125f. 

6 Ibid., p. 59. 

67 In 1669 appeared the ‘preoriginal’ edition of PASCAL’s Pensées, the so-called 
Port-Royal edition. The editio princeps, from the same publisher, appeared in 1670. 
Tillemont’s reaction to this famous work is preserved in a letter to the author’s 
nephew (SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal I, p. 354) in which he made the remarkable 
assertion that he would not be sure that Augustine himself could surpass it. 

68 pu Fossé, Mémoires III, p. 68f. 
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«coupe gorge», but that it was redeemed by the possibility of walk- 
ing in the garden and the nearness of Arnauld. It was precisely at this 
time that he was involved in the great controversy with the Protestant 
Jean Claude, minister at Charenton. In 1669 Arnauld and Nicole pub- 
lished a devastating reply to him, their Perpétuité de la Foy de 
l’Eglise catholique. On behalf of some friends, du Fossé and Tille- 
mont urged Arnauld to make the work less aggressive and its style 
more elegant. Arnauld refused. 

Two incidents caused du Fossé and Tillemont to move house. One 
morning they found a woman murdered on the doorstep. Another 
morning du Fossé found a man dressed like a priest who had entered 
and closed the front door demanding money; du Fossé, being 
stronger, was able to get him out, but notes that Tillemont was in his 
room and would not even have heard had his friend been murdered. 
It is amusing in its way to think of the gentle Tillemont in such 
unsavoury circumstances and to imagine his reactions. 

The friends therefore rented a house next in the rue Saint-Victor 
(now rue Jussieu) in 1669. When du Fossé’s family arrived, space 
became a problem, so Tillemont moved again in 1671 to Saint-Lam- 
bert, near Port-Royal-des-Champs®?. Here he stayed until 1676. Here 
also he finally became a priest, at the urging of de Sacy?°. The 
records of Port-Royal show him taking a very active part henceforth 
in religious life, and moving into a house built for him in the abbey”!. 
He refused a priory c. 1673, with an income of 4,000-5,000 livres 
per annum”. 

1678 marked the peak of French power during the reign of Louis 
XIV, represented by the Peace of Nijmegen. Although the French 
had to restore many gains, they acquired Franche Comté and a string 
of forts which strengthened their entire eastern frontier. Bourbon 
superiority over the Hapsburgs, asserted in the Treaty of Westphalia, 
was reinforced. As if in the face of these changes in the secular world 
about him, and on the dispersal of the community of Port-Royal in 
1679 on the orders of Francois Harlay the Archbishop of Paris, Tille- 
mont made his last change of address: he retired to the family estate 


© Tbid., p. 107f. 

7 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 12. 

7. B, NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2) p. 67f. 
72 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 87. 
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at Tillemont. His income was a pension of 300 livres per annum 
granted him by his father. This may be compared with the wages of 
an unskilled farm labourer, about 90 livres, just enough to feed him- 
self and his family. 

The estate was about three miles NE of Paris. Here Tillemont was 
to spend the rest of his life, nearly twenty years. As we might expect, 
his existence was extremely Spartan. He had some servants, such as 
a valet, but most needed those who could read and write. His most 
precious help was his secretary. The first was Ernest d’Ans, from 
1676 to 1683, who finally went to join Arnauld in exile. Tillemont 
began to suffer from eye trouble, and required someone to write for 
him, about five or six hours a day. There were unsuccessful replace- 
ments for d’Ans until Michel Tronchay (1668-1733) arrived in 
1690”. 

It is this secretary who gives us the valuable timetable for Tille- 
mont’s life. He describes him as rising at 4.30 a.m. (4 in Lent), and 
devoting all morning to study and prayer. After lunch he observed 
the old Petites Ecoles practice of recreation, usually two hours’ walk- 
ing. He worked again until 7 p.m., and retired by 9.30. He observed 
all religious offices, laying down his work at the appointed hour, but 
did not interrupt his sleep for matins; for his health and work hardly 
allowed it (one will see correspondences here with the advice he gave 
to others who could not comply with all religious requirements)”. 

At the time of his retirement to the family estate, Tillemont was 
working on one of his most exhausting projects. The education of the 
Dauphin (b. 1661) had begun in 1670 and continued for a decade. 
Bossuet had been his tutor and Montausier his governor. This instruc- 
tion produced one of the most ambitious programmes of study — 
which totally ruined Louis’ son — and one of the most extensive 
libraries ever prepared for such a prince: the Delphin Classics, his- 
tory textbooks, such as Bossuet’s Discours sur l’histoire universelle, 
and a projected life of St. Louis (Louis IX) as a model for the 


73 On these secretaries, see B. NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 82f. A letter of Tillemont 
gives a fascinating list of qualities he was looking for: «esprit, science, gayeté» (!) 
and «entretien» (ibid., p. 86). SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal I, p. 539, III, p. 377, alerts 
us to another helper, Germain Vuillart (1639-1715), who read over the MS of the 
ecclesiastical history. 

74 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 24. 
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Dauphin’. Montausier urged de Sacy to write this, and Tillemont 
helped with the collection of material”, De Sacy died in 1684, how- 
ever, and Jean Filleau de la Chaise took it over. Tillemont’s version 
survived and was published in 184777. 

The last decades of the historian’s life coincided with a marked 
decline in the fortunes of France. The king’s megalomania mani- 
fested itself supremely in two spheres. The religious tolerance 
granted to the defeated Huguenots was rudely snatched back in 1685 
by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes which made both Protes- 
tantism and the emigration of Protestants illegal. A minority of the 
population (less than 2 millions) which made a contribution to France 
out of proportion to its size was forced into exile, draining France of 
soldiers, merchants and tradespeople who went to offer their skills to 
France’s enemies. Louis’ international arrogance led to the formation 
of a European league against him, the League of Augsburg (1686), 
and nine years of war. It was fought on sea against the Dutch and 
English, on land in the Netherlands, northern Italy and Spain. 
It ended with the Treaty of Ryswyck, 1687, the year before Tille- 
mont’s death: an exhausted France gave up all her conquests since 
1678. 

With France suffering internal upheaval and international disaster, 
the standard picture of Tillemont in the last years of his life comes, 
of course, from Tronchay, who pictures him in seclusion, seeing only 
three or four visitors a year”. This is the impression the world has 
retained of the recluse, at work on his histories. The truth is very dif- 
ferent. 

In fact he often returned to Paris, especially in winter, and was also 
often visited by friends: 


x 


«Jai eu l’honneur de l’aller voir assez souvent à sa maison de 
campagne... Avec quelle gravité recevoit-il les amis? En le voyant 
sortir si sérieux de sa solitude, on se reprochait de le venir troubler, et 
on s’accusoit d’avoir été poussé par un esprit trop humain que Dieu 


75 Un prince accompli et un parfaitement honnête homme, Quaderni Catanesi di 
Studi Classici e Medievali 2 (1980), p. 373-423. 

76 The only mention of Tillemont in Geneviève DELASSAULT, op. cit. (n. 38), is 
that he spent two years helping de Sacy collect these materials (p. 160)! 

77” TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 13; and see below p. 270f. 

78 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 111. 
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lui-méme avoit placé dans cette retraite, et qui y tenoit Dieu avec lui, a 
qui il offroit fréquemment ses sacrifices, par les désirs embrasés et par 
les larmes abondantes. 

Quelle joie aussi lorsque j’avois le bonheur de le recevoir chez moi! 
grâce qu’il m’accordoit tous les ans vers les vacances [my italics], 
lorsqu’il interrompoit un peu ses travaux pour faire une revue générale 
de ses amis à Paris et en plusieurs endroits de la campagne»”°. 


That, however, is only the beginning. The incomparable Jean 
Mabillon (1632-1707) came to Saint-Germain des Prés in 1664, and 
soon formed a circle of the greatest scholars of the day who came to 
meet informally under the auspices of the abbey every Sunday after- 
noon. The group included Jean Bignon, Royal Librarian; Israel Boul- 
liau, mathematician and astronomer; Gérard Cordemoy, historian; 
Jean-Baptiste Cotelier, Hebraist and Hellenist; Charles du Cange, the 
doyen of Byzantinists; Claude Fleury, ecclesiastical historian; 
Barthélemey Herbelot, the founder of the study of Oriental languages 
in France; Claude Menestrier, antiquary; André Morell, numisma- 
tist; Antoine Pagi, ecclesiastical historian; Gilles de la Roque, editor 
of the Journal des Savants; Jacques Sainte-Beuve of Port-Royal; 
Guillaume Sanson, geographer; Nicholas Thoynard, Hebraist; Jean 
Thevenot, traveller; Jean Vaillant, numismatist; and the Valois 
brothers, Henri the classicist and Adrien the historian. 

Here was an assembly of the leading savants and érudits of France 
at the time, distinguished by their «passion désintéressée de la sci- 
ence du passé». Tillemont had the honour of attending this group, 
although almost without exception the others were older than he, and 
generally a generation older. He must have conquered his over- 
whelming modesty to consort with such men, but he surely did not 
lack subjects of common interest to discuss with them as he plunged 
into the writing of his history®°. 

In background Mabillon and Tillemont were very different. The 
great Benedictine came from a peasant family, but he was a graduate 
of Reims university. In character and productivity, however, they 
had much in common. Mabillon’s salient features were «love of 
prayer, zeal for the monastic life, devotion to ecclesiastical studies, 


79 FONTAINE, Mémoires, p. 567-568. 
80 E. DE BROGLIE, Mabillon et la société de l’Abbaye de Saint-Germain des Près 
(2 vols.), Paris 1888, I, p. 52f; Tillemont is finally named on p. 76. 
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unswerving fidelity to truth, a singular sweetness of disposition, and 
a modesty and humility that were as proverbial as his learning»*!. 
At his death he left «twenty folio volumes, and as many of smaller 
size, nearly all monumental works of vast research and erudition». 
His work was devoted to the edition of critical texts of the lives of 
church fathers and saints, and the establishment of the criteria for the 
testing of documents: his famous De re diplomatica (1682). Tille- 
mont was now more concerned with the narrative which could be 
assembled from such texts, but also had to deal with endless prob- 
lems of historical criticism which arose out of them. And amazingly, 
Mabillon also had a dispute with Rancé of the Trappists, this time 
over the part played in the monastic tradition by study, whereas the 
other wanted to stress manual labour. Unlike Tillemont, however, 
Mabillon had travelled widely for his reseach, to Germany in 1683 
and to Italy in 1685-86. 

The best proof of Tillemont’s relations with Mabillon is that in 
1693, when he was in doubt over the form to give his history, he 
thought of him as the editor to transform his memoirs into a con- 
nected history. He and others at Saint-Germain, in fact, acted as edi- 
tors. And Tillemont very likely used manuscripts provided by that 
abbey®. 

Equally telling against the orthodox view of Tillemont in retire- 
ment is Tronchay’s own admission that in his later years he was 
induced to travel, for the sake of relaxation83. He covered a great deal 
of France, visiting especially, as one might expect, the holy places, 
such as the abbey of Marmouttier at Tours. He enjoyed, obviously, 
close relations with the Benedictines, and so stayed with them. 
He also often went to La Trappe to see his brother. In 1697, just 
before his death, with Beaupuis he went to see Mlle de Grignant at 
Val de Grace, before continuing on foot to Boran to visit Benedictine 
friends. 

Most remarkable of all, in 1680 he visited the Netherlands to see 
Arnauld in exile at Delft, as well as other old friends and leading 


81 E. BUTLER, Mabillon, Downside Review 12 (1893), p. 116-132; quote p. 118. 
82 B, NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 184 (letter to d’Ans), 196 (letter of Aug. 1693), 
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Catholics®. We can make an interesting list of his friends of the 
Refuge: d’Ans, Arnauld and Pasquier Quesnel®®. At Beauvais there 
remained his old friend Hernant, whose death in 1690 was a great 
blow. He maintained relations of confidence with the nuns of Port- 
Royal such as Mère Angélique de Saint-Jean, who even wanted 
copies of his historical works*’. Other friends not recorded in his cor- 
respondence included Mme de Fontpertius, Mlle de Vertus, Claude 
de Sainte-Marthe, not to mention de Sacy and du Fossé**. 

In 1682 he was offered the curateship of St Lambert. Tronchay 
claims that his father dissuaded him from accepting®”. 

The greatest uproar in the solitaire’s life came in 1690 with the 
appearance of the first volume of the Histoire, followed three years later 
by the first volume of the Mémoires. This made Tillemont what one can 
only call a celebrity. His father, who was the patron of his work, took 
the opportunity to lead his son around Paris handing out complementary 
copies, of which there seems to have been a generous supply. On 3 
May, his father took him to see the Archbishop, and the next day 
wanted to visit the Chancellor and the President”. 


85 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 14, who dates it 1681; B. NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 101f. 

86 Quesnel (1634-1719), a Jansenist, author of Réflexions morales, urging closer 
study of the Scriptures, and an edition of Leo, 1675, placed on the Index. In 1684 he 
retired to Brussels, was imprisoned in 1703, and fled to Holland. 

87 B. NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 73f. 

88 Ibid., p. 98. Sainte-Marthe is not to be included here, since TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 
59, publishes a letter to him. A vital chance to know more about Tillemont’s circle 
is thrown away in the case of these two women, for both were remarkable (which 
one would never guess from their ‘appearance’ in DBF). 
Mlle de Vertus Catherine Francoise de Bretagne (1617/8-1692) was the daughter of 
Claude d’Avaugour (+1637) who was famous for killing one of his wife’s lovers in 
front of her. Her mother, this woman (+1670), remarried at the age of 73 to avoid 
making young men ill from love. Catherine’s suitors included the Prince de Conti, 
but unequal age prevented the match. She was famous for her wisdom and kindness 
and played, with Mme Vitart, a leading role in hiding the main Jansenists in 1661, as 
well as caring for de Sacy in the Bastille. She retired to Champs in 1674. See 
SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 307f; cf. DBF IV, p. 886. 
Angélique Crespin de Vivier, comtesse de Fontpertius, was the wife of Jacques 
Angran and a member of a famous Jansenist family. She was a very close friend of 
Arnauld, Nicole and de Sacy, concealed the Jansenists in 1661, was present at de 
Sacy’s death, and even visited Arnauld in Flanders. She is most famous for her 
appearance in Saint-Simon: Louis scorned her as a madwoman, but was reassured 
that her son was not a Jansenist, for he did not believe in God (Pléiade ed. II, p. 756). 
See SAINTE-BEUVE, Post-Royal II, p. 869, 1058; IN, p. 427; cf. DBF II p. 1233f. 

8° TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 16. 

% The letter is quoted by B. NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 205. 
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The last of Tillemont’s «letters of piety», written in 1695, docu- 
ments his close relationship with the greatest churchman in France, 
Bossuet. He had sent Tillemont a copy of his pastoral instruction and 
asked for his comments. Although claiming that it was madness to 
step outside the limits of his history, Tillemont engaged in a lively 
debate about the role of happiness in Christianity°!. 

In Lent 1697 he developed a dry cough, presumably a symptom of 
tuberculosis. In summer he still went on a long journey. The cough 
worsened with the approach of winter. He came to Paris to continue 
the rigours of work on the history. Here he died on 10 January, 1698, 
at the age of sixty, just a month before the death of his father. He was 
visited just before he died by his old teacher, Beaupuis, his «real 
father in God», who at the age of 76 had answered his call. Four days 
after his death he was brought to Port-Royal-des-Champs for burial. 
Tronchay notes with interest that there was no sign of decomposition, 
despite the fact that the coffin had been dropped, and that the 
body was perfectly flexible: his arms «could be moved as one 
wanted». 

Twelve years later Port-Royal was destroyed. In one of his most 
moving pages, Sainte-Beuve describes the exhumation of more than 
3,000 bodies when even the cemetery was obliterated’. Tillemont 
was then reburied in Paris at St André des Arts. Poor man! That 
church was demolished 1800-1808 to make the modern square 
named after it, so that today the student of history cannot even pay 
his respects to Tillemont’s bones”. 


91 TILLEMONT, Lettres de pieté, p. 374f. 

92 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 132. Much is made of this also by Nécrologie, p. 18f; see 
also SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 593f. For the full account of the funeral in the 
Port-Royal journal, B. NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 106f. 

93 SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal III, p. 667f. For a contemporary description, P. LE 
CLERC, Vies intéressantes et édifiantes des religieuses de Port-Royal (1752), IV, 
p. 59f. 

% The church is justly famous. Voltaire was baptised here (1694). Other burials 
included Pierre Seguier, chancellor and founder of the French Academy (1580); 
members of the de Thou family; Amboise Pare, ‘father of modern surgery’ (1590); 
the historian André Duchesne (1640); Pierre Hozier, founder of genealogy (1660); 
Robert Nanteuil, engraver to Louis XIV (1678); Louis Cousin, editor of the Journal 
des Savants (when it published reviews of Tillemont’s history); and the savant 
Charles de Brosses (1777). J. HILLAIRET, Dictionnaire historique des rues de Paris, 
Paris 1963, 2nd ed., II, p. 373f. 
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As with everything else about Tillemont, the standard source has 
always been Tronchay. If we wish to go beyond the chronology of the 
historian’s life, he provides a starting-point, but only that; for as we 
shall see there is an almost universally neglected text in the first person. 

Prayer was fundamental to Tillemont’s life. Tronchay describes 
him as rising an hour early on religious festivals, at 3.30 a.m. to 
attend services, and making pilgrimages each year to the tombs of 
Saint-Denis (patron saint of France, 4 miles north of Paris), St Jean at 
Creteil (6 miles sE) and Ste Geneviève, patroness of Paris, whose 
church was rebuilt by Louis XV as the Pantheon. These pilgrimages 
were to honour the bones of the saints, and the veneration was 
Justified by Tillemont on the grounds that it was an early Christian 
tradition. 

For us interested in his work as an historian, it is extraordinary to 
have Tronchay’s assurance that for any difficult sections he prayed 
until he received inspiration! He always sought out those wiser than 
himself to ask their advice, and in default of such, humble people”. 
He was famous for regarding all his work as belonging not to him- 
self, but to the church. 

Willing to give enormous help to others, he was at the same time 
careful not to assist those serving only their own ambitions”. 

He was averse to all status for himself and could not stand the title 
Abbé. He always travelled on foot like a pilgrim. Devoted to poverty, 
he stressed the difference between a ‘simple’ and a truly ‘poor’ life. 
His care for the poor was most notably demonstrated by his urging of 
well-off parents who had lost a child to give to poor children what 
they would have given their own”. 

Of Tillemont’s toleration, Tronchay gives charming examples. 
Unlike many others, he did not mind in the least if babies brought 
into church began crying: he said that this was a kind of prayer. And 
when friends fell out over some fault, he would say that if one fault 
meant damnation, there would be no saints. He advised the friend of 
a heretic to treat him like a brother, not an enemy. And he was 


95 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 33f. 
% Ibid., p. 50. 
97 Ibid., p. 63-74. 
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always anxious to reunite people who had become divided such as 
husbands and wives®, 

According to Tronchay, he was only once heard to speak with pas- 
sion. Two peasants were having an argument, and one defended his 
deception of the other. Tillemont ordered him from his presence — 
and then asked a friend if he had been too severe”?! 

As the key to Tillemont theologically and intellectually Tronchay 
offers the laconic statement that the object of his constant study was 
St Augustine. He was also heard to express regret that the Council of 
Trent had not reestablished «at least in part the holy severity» !. 

Thus far Tillemont’s secretary. What is the neglected source by his 
own hand? In 1711 at Cologne there appeared the Réflexions de M. 
Lenain de Tillemont sur divers sujets de morale, no fewer than 
eighty-five little essays covering 258 pages, with an appendix of let- 
ters of piety. For the discerning reader these texts contain a wealth of 
insights into the character of the self-effacing historian. Some might 
dismiss them as devotional clichés, others find them evidence of a 
neurotic mind. Either way, they tell us much about Tillemont!0!, 

The major theme running through the reflections is one of endless 
self-humiliation. The greatest danger is pride, which can only be 
caused by failure to realise man’s utter sinfulness. The greatest 
virtue, therefore, is humility!”. 

The sources of pride are manifold: wealth (1)!9, praise (5), intel- 
lectual curiosity (7). What was the remedy against these dangers 


% Ibid., p. 76: he was following Saint-Cyran’s respect for children, SAINTE- 
BEUVE notes (Port-Royal II, p. 533). 

°° TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 86. 

100 Ibid., p. 106. 

101 The only modern scholar to have detected the enormous interest of these ‘con- 

fessions’ is Abbé BREMOND, Tillemont the Mystic, Constructive Quarterly 5 (1917), 
p. 764-784. B. NEVEU alludes to them desultorily (op. cit. [n. 2], p. 217f) There is a 
fulsome ‘review’ by Abbé GOUJET in his Bibliothèque des auteurs ecclésiastiques du 
XVIIe siècle (1736), II, p. 64-101. 
Bremond rightly warns that much may have been destroyed by Tillemont ot Tron- 
chay, and that the latter would have removed «the most personal, most picturesque, 
most deeply stirred, in a word, the least Jansenist. If we had it complete, this great 
man would seem to us less retired within himself [my italics], less exclusively pos- 
sessed by the fear of doing ill, of a less egoistic religion ...» (p. 781). 

102 Tt is significant that the longest of the Lettres de pieté is directed against a 
form of pride: ostentatious women’s dressing (p. 271f). 

103 References in brackets henceforth are to the number of the Réflexion. 
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which surrounded the fervent Christianity of Tillemont on every 
side ? He stated many times the key to life in his view: the whole 
existence of the Christian must be a penance (1), it must be devoted 
to humiliation , work, prayer and mortification (11). Life is an 
«unceasing war» (16). Another image he used was that Christian life 
was a yoke and chain (20, 24), but here he turned about and declared 
that the burden was light and sweet, the only armour against the 
enemy. Life is work, not rewards (48). 

The poor, he claimed, had a great advantage: they suffered and 
were humiliated, but were happy (4). By penance, Tillemont meant 
mortification of the body. He held up the example of John the Bap- 
tist, but realised that some could not tolerate such a rigorous regimen. 
In that case, mortification must be supplemented by piety (9)!™. 
An indication of how much one deserved to suffer was given by the 
mortifications of the innocent saints. And even the smallest faults 
deserve harsh penalties: if not vigorously opposed, they become 
much greater (10, 17). External practices can be too severe, but inter- 
nal piety has no limits. We can never humble ourselves enough, for 
we are less than nothing. On the other hand, the main reason that we 
restrain the external exercises — prayer, fasting, vigils, and giving to 
the poor — is laxness. Excuses offered include health, the cold, even 
eyestrain. Some think that living in seclusion and obedience to some 
rule is enough for salvation, but there is need of good works and 
restriction of indulgence in earthly pleasures (30). Yet he admitted 
that the body needed nourishment, and urged readers not to bolt their 
food (41). That one should put away all consolations not necessary 
for health, if not entirely, then as much as possible (48) seems to be 
his summation. The two great enemies are the devil and the flesh 
(63). All pleasures of the senses are bad and dangerous (67). 

Why were men so proud ? All goods come from God, and may be 
just as easily taken away. From ourselves comes only the «rotten- 
ness» of Adam (42). A little further on he offered comfort: one was 
not to be too discouraged by the Adam element: it could be dimin- 
ished with effort (60). Most remarkable is his assertion that as 
children of God, we were gods ourselves, by loving God (61). 
Confronted by our sins, however, we talk of human frailty or blame 


14 Cf. Lettres, p. 265f, of 1677 to his mother on various ways of observing Lent. 
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others, anything to avoid humiliation and recognition of our faults 
(66). Pride is the first step to sin; then comes self-deceit in the refusal 
to recognise it; the deceit of others when they notice it (72). 

Pride, then, was in his obsession waiting to pounce out of every 
corner (33). The ultimate temptation came from the very renunciation 
of the vanity of the world: one was tempted to make that into a 
«spiritual greatness», to be puffed up with humility, generosity and 
charity. This was the crime Tillemont held against the Stoics. Humil- 
ity, on the other hand, had to be genuine, not believing ourselves /ess 
than we are!®, but recognising our faults and «groaning over them 
wholeheartedly». In short, Tillemont set his readers a difficult task 
(34): to lead a more holy life while remaining humble. 

The ultimate mortification, death itself, caused him some concern 
(49). Tillemont was worried that according to St Bernard unwilling 
suffering would not be rewarded and yet Augustine asserted that the 
martyrs were deserving because they had overcome their repugnance 
to death, but that Peter was unwilling to die. Tillemont shows himself 
in one of his most human moods when he objects here that death is 
repugnant to nature, and is loath to grade the virtues of the martyrs 
according to their willingness to die. His best authority was Christ, 
who had asked that the chalice might pass from him but that God’s 
will be done (the same example also in 77). He returned to the sub- 
ject of death later (79-80), rejecting the pagan view that it can never 
be a surprise. It was, he asserted, always a surprise and a fright. 
(In this we might note that he appears in an inferior light to those 
very pagans he despised; for classical literature abounds with exam- 
ples of their courage and resignation in the face of death.) 

Despite all the above on external mortifications, the essence of 
Christianity for Tillemont was internal piety (56). Crucial to that was 
prayer, and the most lasting impression of all the Réflexions is his 
assurance of what that signified for him: long sessions of groaning 
and tears (59). 

There were other virtues of which he also made much. Charity was 
second only to humility. Tillemont went so far as to state that one 
could not be too charitable (2). In all his fulminations against sin, he 
suggested a vital distinction, between compassion for the sinner and 
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punishment of the sin (16, 26). There was no reason not to love all 
men, even those who seem to turn us away from God; for they all 
have their uses. The main obstacle to loving others is greed. Charity 
is more important than being right, than property, than justice (26). 
The history of the saints shows that God values charity above learn- 
ing; for among the church’s illustrious, Tillemont made the remark- 
able admission, were many of «very mediocre understanding» (29). 

Charity was what marked Christians off from pagans; for both 
could have truth, but only God gives charity, he asserted. And with- 
out the latter, one was like someone sick, more dead than alive (52). 
It is interesting how prominent with Tillemont is the image of sick- 
ness. Although his own health was sound until just before his death, 
despite the most taxing deprivations, seventeenth-century society had 
the strongest intimations of mortality. The reader of the history of 
Port-Royal cannot fail to be impressed with the way death struck so 
frequently and so unexpectedly. 

One of Tillemont’s most insightful reflections concerns the limits 
of criticism of others (54) and the exercise of charity. There was 
no need, he counselled, to connect any particular person with a fault 
in order to warn others against it. The same fault might have extenu- 
ating circumstances in one case, but be a grave shortcoming in 
another. And a fault does not mean that someone is entirely useless 
for advice or example in other matters. Even the saints had their 
faults, but they were compensated by far greater virtues. It must be 
admitted that this is in strong contradiction with an earlier exhorta- 
tion (38) not to have anything to do with the ‘wicked’: even if one is 
not tainted by them, by associating with them one lends them author- 
ity and may harm one’s own reputation. The ‘wicked’ would seem 
then to be those without any redeeming features. What, however, of 
loving all men ? 

On God’s part a problem demanded solution. If God is greatness, 
why does he not pardon me, asked Tillemont (45) ? Why am I more 
worthy of hatred than love when the Apostle offers hope along with 
faith and charity ? When assured that he who asks shall receive, why 
do we not obtain the answer to our prayers, as long as it is not some 
earthly vanity ? Tillemont’s first solution was that we lie even in our 
prayers, because our actions prove that we are not troubled by our 
sins. He later offered another answer (51): that God alone is the 
judge of our worth and we are not to expect weakness any more than 
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from a magistrate or the head of a family! Every sin would be 
punished — but penitence could wipe it away. 

That charity was a fundamental virtue which Tillemont tried to 
practise is shown by his refusal to criticise abuses in the Church, 
because one could not have complete knowledge of people’s motiva- 
tions, or friends of Port-Royal who had bowed to pressure even to 
obtain ecclesiastical preferment!”. 

After humility and charity came kindness in Tillemont’s canon 
(21). One had to be on guard, however, for this could easily become 
a source of vanity by degenerating into softness, laziness and self- 
love (16). 

It goes without saying that obedience was a major virtue for him. 
It is listed in fourth place after the above three (21). Tillemont admit- 
ted the advantage in this regard for those in monasteries (16). The 
main source of obedience was awareness of sin (43). Since every- 
thing comes from God, we must accept his orders (78)!07. 

It is not without interest in view of Tillemont’s labours on his 
enormous history that perseverance is mentioned in various contexts: 
especially in one’s tasks (6), in prayer (55), and following the exam- 
ple of Christ on the cross (64). 

So much for the virtues that Tillemont urged upon others, and 
which we know from all other sources that he tried to put into prac- 
tice himself. The Réflexions also contain, indeed, quite personal 
notes. He admits that he hankers after monastic retirement: he 
wanted to be like the Apostles after the Ascension (14)!98, He had 
admitted that the discipline of obedience was a great advantage, but 
also that not everyone could follow that life. Solitude was so neces- 
sary and yet so difficult to obtain. He suggested that one could, 
however, meditate on God while travelling (and Tillemont was a 
great traveller on foot), or instead of chatting in company, or singing 
and day-dreaming when alone (50)! These personal reflections are 


106 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 90f. A striking example is given by SAINTE-BEUVE, Port- 
Royal II, p. 462, where he and Beaupuis refused to condemn Le Noir who was will- 
ing to sign the Formulaire in order to be appointed canon. 

107 In a letter to his niece (Lettres, p. 317), who was a nun, Tillemont suggested 
that obedience was the least important of the three rules. If ever it became vexing, 
however, it was nothing, he admitted, compared to «the fatigues and dangers to 
which soldiers are exposed every day for very poor and very unsure rewards if they 
escape, and without any hope if they die» — remarkable admissions. 

108 Cf. the same sentiments to a priest (Lettres, p. 358), 1694. 
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supported by what Tronchay tells us about his fear even for his 
brother at La Trappe, because that Monastery was visited by cardi- 
nals, but when he goes on to talk of the loss of time caused by friend- 
ship, we will balance that by what we already know of his life. To his 
niece, who was in a convent, he wrote: «as I know the most insur- 
mountable difficulties in the world in order to be saved, I can see 
almost no other way of salvation for you than being a nun». If the 
urge for Christian perfection as he understood it was not enough, 
then seclusion was urged to escape what he summed up in a pregnant 
phrase in 1694 as «ce malheureux tems»!. 

Equally germane to Tillemont’s own life was the problem of main- 
taining peace with those with whom one lives and of exercising char- 
ity towards them (47). He admits that this is easier when people are 
not watching over one another. It is easy to love someone who loves 
us. If we cannot know our own heart, how can we know another’s? 
If our brother does not love us, restore his charity by loving him. 
With those one has charge of, on the other hand, charity is not 
enough; they must be helped with their salvation. It is admittedly dif- 
ficult to combine force with kindness, but it is better to sadden one’s 
charges than lose their salvation and one’s own. As Bremond notes, 
these reflections spring from the problem of discord among the 
«Messieurs de Port-Royal»!!°. 

In the second last reflection, Tillemont reveals his own unalterable 
kindness. In discussing the punishment of sinners, he admits that he 
commits a «multitude of faults» every day in not wanting to damage 
a «sweet friendship» or when motivated by love of harmony!!!. 

The most direct personal statement in the Réflexions is Tillemont’s 
admission that he was «timid by nature» (81). No matter what hap- 
pened to him, however, it was all permitted by God alone. He alludes 
to the possibility of physical punishment, and even of «enemies» 
destroying his body. Was he thinking of damnation or of some more 
terrestrial persecution? He expressed his condition in another strik- 
ing way: «By myself I am all shadow and weakness» (83). 


109 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 108f.; Lettres, p. 308, 359. 

110 H, BREMOND, art. cit. (n. 101), p. 779, notes that this reflection springs from 
discord among the «Messieurs de Port-Royal». 

!!! H, BREMOND, art. cit. (n. 101), p. 778, rightly wishes that we knew the iden- 
tity of these people whom Tillemont hesitated to wound: perhaps the Molinists. 
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It is Tillemont himself, then, who has given us the best authority 
for regarding this as the key to his nature. It is, however, a vast over- 
statement, and there are many episodes in his life which belie it. 
We may begin with his own admission from the Réflexions (85). 
He is talking about relations between parents and children, and 
addresses God: 


«Vous m’avez donné un pére, que j’ai tous les sujets du monde, non 
seulement d’aimer, mais encore d’estimer et d’honorer quand méme il 
ne seroit pas mon pére. Cependent je crains souvent de le blesser en ne 
lui témoignant pas assez d’ouverture et n’entrant pas assez dans ses 
sentiments». 


This might be too easily dismissed as over-tender sensibility on 
Tillemont’s part, except for what precedes it. The Gospels, he 
claimed, give conflicting instructions on attitudes to parents: honour 
them (Matt 25.4), hate them (Luke 18.20). His resolution of this con- 
tradiction was that one should do everything possible for them 
«regarding the earth», but not contrary to God’s will. After our- 
selves, our parents are the worst advisers regarding the soul, because 
of their indulgence, and separation from God begins with small 
things. These were not, then, clichés, but matters of the most vital 
importance. 

There are various other episodes in his life which demonstrate his 
determination to uphold his own convictions, such as his removal 
from Beauvais in order to escape the pressures of the bishop Buzan- 
val, as we have seen. 

Neveu claims that the only controversy in his life was with the 
Abbé de Rancé, head of the Trappist monastery where his brother 
was a priest. The abbot refused permission in summer 1696 for Tille- 
mont’s old teacher, Walon de Beaupuis, who had made a long jour- 
ney, to see Tillemont’s brother, another old student. Tillemont 
remonstrated with Rancé over the treatment of the old man. 
The abbot had also two years earlier insulted the dead Arnauld. 
The whole exchange was published in 1704!!?. This is as far as the 
standard accounts go. Anyone bothering to consult Tillemont’s letter 
will, on the other hand, discover an extraordinary insight into his 


112 SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 575) is one of the few to draw attention to 
this letter’s «astonishing frankness and firmness». 
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mentality and an example of just how devastating his most gentle 
reproach could be. 

He begins by describing Rancé’s work at La Trappe as a great mira- 
cle. He emphasises that the Port-Royalists had refused to criticise 
Rancé, despite his attacks on Arnauld, and then goes on to stress that 
what has been achieved at La Trappe is only by divine support and that 
one should not stoop to unholy means to ensure its success (here Tille- 
mont refers to his own anxiety about his historical work and the atten- 
dant danger of pride). He comes then to the hub of the matter: what is 
held against the Port-Royalists is that thirty years ago they refused to 
commit perjury. Even if they were guilty of some small crime or are 
being persecuted, why can others not lighten their burden? They are 
accused of forming a cabal: that ‘cabal’ was established by Christ, 
asserts Tillemont, and has been supported ever since by all those who 
have defended the faith against the powerful of the world. And if the 
Port-Royalists committed some fault, they also supported La Trappe. 

Why then did Rancé act as he did, knowing that it would give their 
enemies such comfort? The sharpest part of the letter comes now: it 
is generally thought, reveals Tillemont, that Rancé fears men too 
much, and flatters the powerful in his anxiety to preserve his order. 
This is at the expense of his honour and conscience, and will only 
bring ruin upon him. 

What a chance Rancé missed to show the injustice and danger of 
condemning people on accusations which are not proven! Why did 
he not simply tell Beaupuis that he was acting on government orders 
instead of treating him so uncharitably ? All he asked, after coming 
180 miles on foot at the age of 75, was to embrace a priest in Rancé’s 
presence. What harm could there have been in that, asks Tillemont ? 
Even if he had suffered for it in any way, it would have been for 
charity. The letter alludes to other examples of Rancé’s care for those 
in power and offences against charity. It then concludes, after suit- 
able avowals of humility, by accusing Rancé of oppressing those who 
have committed no other crime than loving the truth more than 
repose or their lives, and by calling on him to make reparations, 
mainly a public confession of his esteem for Arnauld. Tillemont 
finally holds up to him the prospect of having to expiate such crimes 
before God after his death. 

The sensational nature of this letter is not lessened by Tillemont’s 
intention that it remain private. That he could so relentlessly hammer 
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home Rancé’s crimes against charity and justice is one thing. That he 
should turn so clearly to the offensive against the famous Trappist’s 
anxiety for worldly approval and even bowing to government pres- 
sure — and that with the grossest ingratitude, since the victim was 
someone so well-disposed to him and his order — is truly remark- 
able. Tillemont uses the word ‘dare’ («oser») very frequently in the 
letter, assuring Rancé that he is able to speak so frankly only because 
he is sure that he is doing God’s will and upholding his law. This let- 
ter is a telling testimony to how far someone accounted shy could go 
in his confidence in that principle'!. 

The other startling piece of evidence for Tillemont’s independence 
is the censorship of his history. In the first volume, the censor had 
objected to his statement that there had been no ass or ox in the sta- 
ble at Bethlehem, that the Magi did not arrive until after the Purifica- 
tion, and that Mary, wife of Cleophas, was perhaps the sister of 
Christ’s mother. Tillemont refused to change a word of any of these 
opinions or historical researches. The historian should not be com- 
pelled to change the truth, he asserted — with fateful results. The his- 
tory was divided into two parts!"*. 

There are other examples quoted of this same frame of mind. 
He wrote to Père Pasquier Quesnel telling him that his reasons for 
thinking Irenaeus wrote in Latin were weak, and that having looked at 
the evidence, he was now sure that he was quite wrong!!5. A more 
characteristic dispute was with Pére Bernard Lamy, who had denied 
that Christ celebrated Passover on the evening before his death. Tille- 
mont published a refutation!!9, to which Lamy replied in his Pâques 
des Juifs (1693), to which Tillemont replied in his Mémoires (1694)!!7. 
The latter consulted Bossuet on the matter, who is reputed to have told 
him bluntly to stand on his feet and not be on his knees to Lamy. 
Tillemont may have lacked force, but certainly not tenacity!!*! 


13 Lettre de M. de Tillemont à feu M. l’Abbé de la Trappe Jean Arnaud Boulet- 
tier de Rancé. The publication is noticed in the Nouvelles de la République des let- 
tres, Sept. 1704, p. 352. 

114 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 17f. 

115 B, NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 95: May 1684? 

Lettre de M. de Tillemont sur la dernière Pasque de Notre Seigneur. 

117 Mémoires II, p. 678-754. 

118 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 20, B. NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 267, cannot document the 
story either. The edition of BOSSUET, Œuvres, 1862-1866, has a good index (nearly 
400 pages) but nothing on either Tillemont or Lamy. 
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From a full utilisation of his own Réflexions, as well as many other 
observations, a wealth of insights into the mind and personality of 
Tillemont can be assembled. He was obviously devoted to a life of 
piety, observing scrupulously the three rules of poverty, chastity and 
obedience. And for him the first was a very real deprivation, for he 
came from the highest class in French society, which was enor- 
mously wealthy. Equally in conflict with his social background was 
his overwhelming obsession, that of humility; the struggle was for 
him, however, even more poignant, given his fame as an historian 
and the constant peril, in his view, of intellectual curiosity. Even his 
life in seclusion raised problems. He knew that obedience to a rule 
was not sufficient for salvation. Intense mortification, the denial of 
all pleasure, was also essential. The problem of laxness through hyp- 
ocritical excuses was hardly one relevant to himself, we may suspect. 
Much more deadly for him was the lurking vice of self-satisfaction 
when humility was thought to have been attained. And his humility 
was always being tested in a variety of ways, to his distress. There 
were for example humans to whom he owed obedience who might 
try to make him act against God’s commands, or those who tried to 
induce him to agree to notions contrary to what he understood to be 
historical truth. 

Second only to this was his charity, and here again he suffered 
torments. He tried to distinguish the sinner from the sin. He tried to 
love all men, but was terrified of the really wicked. He tried to over- 
look abuses which he well knew existed in the Church (otherwise 
what was the point of Jansenism ?) on the grounds that one could not 
understand completely other people’s motives. And when it came to 
kindness, he favoured it mightily in the interests of friendship and 
harmony, but was then tortured by the fear that for the sake of these 
human gains he was imperilling the salvation of those he was able to 
correct. With his enormous knowledge and industry he was prodi- 
giously generous to others, but we are sure that at the same time he 
was aware that he could be exploited, and he tried to choose those 
worthy of his help. 

It is his own unforgettable image which provides our basic impres- 
sion of him: when not standing at his lectern reading or writing, he 
was on his knees groaning and weeping over crimes which he had 
hardly committed. Perhaps the best summary of his recommendations 
for life is found in the Réflexions 46: 
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«Il ne faut point qu’elle (notre 4me) soit sujette ni aux plaisirs de la 
bouche et à tout ce qui peut flatter les sens, si à la curiosité et au désir 
de voir, de savoir, de connaitre ce qui ne lui est point nécessaire, ni a 
aimer de commander aux autres, ou a s’enfler quand elle se voit 
audessus d’eux. Il faut encore être entièrement éloigné de haine, 
d’aigreur, et d’envie, parce que la sagesse n’entre point dans une âme 
qui est sujette 4 ces passions malignes. Mais il faut méme se débarasser 
des affaires et des soins du siècle, afin d’avoir le loisir et la liberté de 
voir que le Seigneur est notre Dieu...» 


And in a letter to his niece, he admitted openly: «une personne 
chrétienne doit être toute sa vie comme un petit enfant»!!9, 


IH. THE HISTORY 


Let the faithful Tronchay be as always our first guide: we shall soon 
see how much has to be added. He alerts us to the young Tillemont 
already poring over Baronio’s Annales!?®. We can, happily, go back 
further than this. The masters at the Petites Ecoles had invented an 
amazing game, a set of fifty-two cards containing the history of pre- 
cisely the first six centuries: Church councils, Popes, Emperors, 
Saints, pagan writers and the most memorable events. The effect of 
this on the memory of the young student was remarkable!”!. It might 
seem an extraordinary coincidence that the scope of Tillemont’s great 
history was precisely the same as that of a game of cards he knew as 
a child at school. There is no coincidence whatsoever. Inherent in 
Jansenism was traditionalism, even antiquarianism. The Jansenists 
looked back to the early church as their model. Tillemont in his his- 
torical work was to provide them with the narrative of that essential 
foundation era of Christianity, its golden age. 


It was at the age of eighteen — in 1656, then — that, Tronchay 
tells us, he decided to write a history. The model was not Baronio but 


119 Lettres, p. 324. PERRAULT, Recueil II, p. 13, had the rather wicked note: «Si la 
vertu n’étoit estimable que par la peine qu’il y a toujours 4 l’acquérir, celuy dont je vais 
parler ne mériteroit pas beaucoup de louanges d’avoir été un des plus vertueux hommes 
de son siècle. Il nacquit avec un naturel si heureux, de parens remplis de bonnes qual- 
ités, et il en receut une si sainte éducation, qu’il luy auroit été plus difficile de contracter 
des défauts que d’acquérir des vertus héréditaires dans sa famille». 

120 See above, p. 244f. 

121 Nécrologie, Suppl. p. 56f. See also SAINTE-BEUVE, Port-Royal II, p. 521. 
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James Ussher (1581-1656), who had just died. The first professor of 
divinity at Dublin, and Archbishop of Armagh, a great scholar and a 
tolerant churchman, Ussher published his Annales Veteris et Novi 
Testamenti (1650-1654). It is from these annals that the chronology 
henceforth found in the Authorised Version was derived (Creation 
was dated 22 October 4004 BC!). Ussher is said to have devoted 
almost twenty years to reading the whole of the Church Fathers. His 
own style was to let the documents ‘speak for themselves’, and this 
is very close to Tillemont’s method of historical compilation. 
Although Anglican Primate of Ireland as Bishop of Armagh, his 
creed was close to Calvinism, especially with regard to Predestina- 
tion, and his favourite Father was Augustine; at the same time he was 
on good terms with leading Catholics, and in his own family his 
mother became a Catholic on her husband’s death, and an uncle was 
a Jesuit. Copies of his Annales were sent to leading Catholic scholars 
in Paris. Ussher’s devotion to scholarship, together with his ‘cross- 
bench mind’ made him a poor administrator. Yet he was in Johnson’s 
estimate «the great luminary of the Irish church»!??. There was obvi- 
ously much here to attract Tillemont in both basic interests (the early 
Church, Augustine) and his method of presenting history. It must be 
stressed, however, that Ussher’s chronology went only as far as AD 
72, the end of the Jewish War. Whatever his inspiration to Tillemont, 
he could not be of very great use to the historian of the first six cen- 
turies, although he is frequently cited in volume I of the Histoire. 

The earliest work undertaken by Tillemont was in fact a history of 
the Apostles. When he showed what he had done to his teachers, they 
urged him to continue with the early centuries of the Church!?, 

There is then a gap until Tillemont was living with Godefroy Her- 
mant in the 1660s, and when he helped him with his Vie de Saint 
Athanase (1671), Vie de Saint Basile and Vie de Saint Grégoire de 
Naziance (both 1674), and Vie de Saint Ambroise (1678). We 
would be very surprised if Tillemont’s good friend failed to acknowl- 
edge the debt. In the Avertissement to the Vie de Saint Athanase, there 
is indeed a passage which we will recognise as significant: 


122 BoswELL’s Life (Globe ed.), p. 219; TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 4. See especially the 
commemorative studies on Ussher in Hermathena 88 (1956). 

123 PERRAULT, Recueil II, p. 13. 

124 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 50. 
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«Après tout, je me condamnerois moi mesme d’une extréme témérité si 
javois exécuté une si grande entreprise sans consulter ceux de mes 
amis qui ont le plus de pénétration et d’intelligence de ces matiéres. 
J'ai souvent emprunté leurs lumières avant que de les communiquer 
aux autres. Je me suis soumis a leur jugement avant que de m’exposer 
a celuy du public. Et bien loin de m’ériger en censeur universel de tous 
les auteurs célèbres, je seray toujours très disposé à écouter avec beau- 
coup de docilité ceux qui auront la charité de m’instruire. Je voudrois 
icy pouvoir témoigner ma reconnaissance à ceux qui m’ont fait cette 
faveur; mais leur modestie est un obstacle à cette déclaration, et 
m’empesche de dire icy tout ce que je souhaitterois touchant le secours 
que j’en ay receu.» 


This is an interesting example of the failure of the most sincere 
attempts to remain anonymous!”>. 

Others helped in these years were du Fossé, for his Histoire de 
Tertullien et Origéne (1675); Pierre Lombert, for the life of St. 
Cyprian; and Philippe Dubois-Goibaud, the translator of St. Augus- 
tine!*°, In the same vein, although later in date, was his assistance 
with the Benedictine editions of Paulinus (1685) and Hilaire 
(1693)'*7, and most importantly St. Augustine (1679-1700). The 
monks thanked him publicly, specifying him among the friends who 
were so zealous and kind, and for the life of the great Father they 
stated that they followed his Mémoires’. All of this adds up, as 
Neveu rightly stresses, to an enormous contribution by Tillemont to 
the work of others, notably in the fields of biography and chronol- 
ogy!”. It is also a remarkable testimony to the generosity we have 
noted as one of his outstanding characteristics. 

Tillemont’s first major work is one of the most amazing stories in 
his life. In 1679 or 1680 he began collecting materials for a life of 
Saint Louis for the education of the Dauphin, and seems to have been 


125 This is the decisive evidence not cited by B. NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 58, and 
which only seems to prove Tillemont’s collaboration, p. 156. 

26 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 50, names these works but not their authors, and so also 
PERRAULT, Recueil II, p. 13. NEVEU, p. 157, is sceptical of Tillemont’s contribution 
to Lombert, since he goes out of his way in the preface to thank Le Maistre for help 
with the chronology. Ph. Du Bois-GolBAUD acknowledges Tillemont’s help on his- 
tory and chronology in the Lettres de Saint-Augustin (1684). 

127 BESOIGNE, Histoire V, p. 89. These were: Sancti Pontii Meropii Paulini 
Nolani opera (1685), and Sancti Hilarii Pictavorum espiscopi opera (1693). 

128 Dom V. THUILLIER, Histoire de la nouvelle édition de Saint Augustin (1736). 

12 B, NEVEU, op. cit. (n. 2), p. 161. 
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occupied upon it until 1684!%. Even Tronchay was amazed at the 
speed of his work. The products of Tillemont’s enormous labours 
were finally published in 1688 under the name of Filleau de la 
Chaise, Histoire de Saint Louis, who contrary to the abbot’s other 
friends, made no acknowledgement of him. He in fact rewrote Tille- 
mont’s text, rendering it affected and obscure. The original manu- 
script was unearthed in the Bibliothéque Nationale and published in 
six volumes, 1847-1851. It was lacunose, containing only 473 instead 
of the original 580 chapters (!) and most of the invaluable documen- 
tation had been lost. The work reveals many of the features of Tille- 
mont’s mature historical method: a meticulous documentation, but 
sometimes a failure to bring out conclusions; a strictly chronological 
narrative; an account which strove for objectivity but could not con- 
ceal the author’s prejudices, and often showed him more than willing 
to make moral observations; and facile resorts to Providence to 
explain unexpected turns of events. And as always, the effects of 
Tillemont’s own experiences and background explain the interpreta- 
tion of the idealised portrait of the saint-king: special attention to 
parliaments, to the king’s piety and devotions so severe that they 
weakened his health, and to the education of the royal children which 
did not allow them any theatre or music!3!, 

And so we come to the history of the first six centuries. The 
famous episode of the censorship led, as everyone knows, to the divi- 
sion of the work into two ‘halves’. The secular Histoire did not need 
approval; the ecclesiastical Mémoires did. Trochay explains their 
appearance as due to the intervention of the Chancellor, Louis 
Boucherat, who wanted them published, and so arranged for the 
appointment of a more liberal censor!*?. The two censors are now 
known to have been Edmé Pirot, who made the objections, and Jean 
Gerbais, who approved!33. 


130 Thid., p. 148. 

131 See the reviews by D. AVENEL in JS 1851, p. 625-632; 1852, p. 316-325, 386- 
399; 1853, p. 503-514, 703-716; 1854, p. 47-57. 

132 TRONCHAY, Vie, p. 19. 

133 Edmé Pirot (1631-1713), doctor of the Sorbonne, canon of Notre Dame, who 
published nothing. Jean Gervais (1629-1699), also doctor of the Sorbonne, professor 
at the Collège de France, a prolific publisher. 
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Tronchay quotes three revealing letters about the history. The first 
is to his brother, stating that he found no pleasure in the publication, 
but that like it or not, he had to continue the work he had begun, 
although it tired him terribly. The second is to Jean-Baptiste 
Charlet'**, canon of Grancey, who had written in very flattering 
terms to Tillemont. The letter is undated, but since it refers to the 
forthcoming volume 3 of the Mémoires must be c. 1695. Tillemont 
replied by assuring Charlet that he was not what the other thought, 
that he did not possess at all the knowledge the other attributed to 
him, and that even if he did, it would not be something in which a 
Christian should take pleasure. The great purpose was to have one’s 
name entered in the book of life, and the skills Tillemont was show- 
ing as an historian were more of a hindrance than a help! Yet he did 
feel flattered and begged Charlet to spare his weakness. The third 
letter is to Claude de Sainte-Marthe!*> begging for corrections. Tille- 
mont asked him to act as censor, not to bother about matters of 
chronology, but to indicate what was «useless, prolix, too concise, 
obscure, in a word everything which offends against good judgement 
and good sense». The notes, however, he asked to be checked for 
their arguments. As for style, this was «the least important part, but 
there should not be any gross faults»!59, This text Neveu was able to 
supplement and illustrate by many other letters from the archives, 
showing the large circle of friends on whom Tillemont relied for 
help, including Mabillon, Ruth d’Ans, Arnauld, Quesnel. The last 
had to beg Tillemont’s pardon for defacing pages with ink blots!57! 

Apart from the censorship, the other most famous episode 
concerns the reviewers. Tillemont’s modesty knew no bounds. He 
objected to his name being on his works, even his initials. The edi- 
tions of both the Histoire and the Mémoires which appeared in his 
lifetime did bear only the initials «D.T.» — but reviewers were not 
puzzled. And so it is said, he would not read a favourable review in 
the Journal des Savants, despite his father’s urging. We, on the other 


134 Charlet (1650-1720), an historian who published a verse eulogy of an arch- 
bishop of Rouen. 

135 Sainte-Marthe (1620-1690), son of Richelieu’s chef de conseil, priest at Port- 
Royal until he retired to his family estate in 1679; also author of letters of piety. 

136 TRONcHAY,Vie, p. 49, 54, 59. 
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hand, need not imitate him, but can turn to that journal of Monday 10 
July 1690, under the editorship of Louis Cousin. The reviewer 
(unfortunately) is anonymous, but it is nine pages of generous praise. 
The reviewer begins by observing that it is rare for an author to 
under-rate himself, but that that is the case with the present work. 
He redresses the balance by informing the reader: 


«L’ouvrage dont voici le premier volume, est d’un travail infini, d’une 
recherche, d’une exactitude, d’une application et d’un discernement qui 
surprennent autant qu’ils satisfont». 


After describing the famous characteristics of Tillemont’s histori- 
cal method, the reviewer praises his detail, the exactness of the notes, 
and their moderation. The whole work is marked by good taste and 
learning, of which he cited various examples: his refusal to praise 
Caligula’s murderers or the deposition of Nero (following St Paul’s 
teaching of respect for rulers!) or pagan suicide; on the other hand, 
his praise of those who admitted being Sejanus’ friends, of Thrasea’s 
courage, of Verginius’ refusal to excite civil war by claiming the 
throne, and Corbulo’s loyalty. Attention was also drawn to outstand- 
ing notes: on the legions, on a Spanish inscription favouring Nero, 
on a supposed letter of Justin to Diognetos (against Estienne) and on 
the gate of Janus (against Casaubon). In short, 


«Jamais ouvrage n’en peut eut plus de caractère. On l’y découvre a 
toutes les pages, et on n’y découvre aucune affectation de l’auteur, ne 
complaisance pour lui-même, ne dégoût pour les autres». 


We may understand Tillemont’s reluctance to look. Even his head 
may have been turned by a review with which any historical author 
would have been delighted. And all subsequent volumes were 
noticed, albeit much more shortly, in the same prestigious journal !#. 

Finally we may turn again to the Réflexions, where there is much 
on the historian and his métier. It is likely that the stress on perse- 
verance (6), as we have noted, relates in Tillemont’s own mind espe- 
cially to his studies. Vanity was for him, however, the greatest vice, 
and he specified that it could be lurking even in religious activities 
such as his work on history. He described himself as like a man put 
in charge of buildings by a prince, because he was incapable of 


138 JS 1691, p. 155-160; 1692, p. 56-62; 1698, p. 41-43; 1701, p. 169-171; 1738, 
p. 654-672. 
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higher employ. And he had to be careful not to extend his hours of 
study at the expense of prayer (7). For the historian of the saints, he 
followed St Bernard’s advice: the necessary qualities were learning, 
enthusiasm, authority, gravity of style,and an appropriately holy life. 
(He would undoubtedly have included also the last for the historian 
of the emperors.) The historian must tell only the genuine and indu- 
bitable truth, in order to enlighten, teach and inspire his readers (36). 
What for us is perhaps the most fundamental quality in an historian, 
curiosity, was notoriously for him only «an uncontrolled desire to 
see, hear and know», which endangered the soul (53). The historian 
must engage in criticism (54): Tillemont warned that even the perfect 
have their faults, and even very flawed people can be useful for 
advice, as an object of charity, as an example to be followed; ulti- 
mately the reputation of others should not be carelessly ruined. 
The examples show that he is thinking mostly of living people, but 
the same rules could apply to historical figures. He counselled 
restraint even regarding the faults of those not Christians, but made 
the extraordinary assertion that pagans were fair game for criticism. 
And finally, at the very end of the essays (84), he touches on a mat- 
ter of vital importance to the historian of the early Empire. Regarding 
the persecutions, does God always destroy his enemies ? In the case 
of Nero and Domitian, the answer was yes, but in that of Trajan and 
Marcus, no. This uncomfortable admission he tried to circumvent in 
two ways: everything against truth and the Church is eventually 
destroyed; or, such people are already dead, even though their bodies 
may be living! These Lactantius-like manipulations of history are not 
a good augury. 

Tillemont left us in all six volumes of the Histoire des Empereurs 
and sixteen volumes of the Mémoires pour servir a l’histoire ecclési- 
astique. Those of the secular history are about 700 pages each. To 
illustrate the observations so far, we may examine the picture he has 
painted for us of some half a dozen emperors. The preface to the his- 
tory, however, must not be overlooked; for he tells us much of his 
aspirations and methods and makes some of the most remarkable dis- 
claimers ever published by an historian. 

He admits that he at first only wanted to write the history of the 
saints and the Church, but found it necessary to understand secular his- 
tory, and that he worked at first only for his own instruction, until some 
learned and pious persons (unnamed, of course!) thought his work 
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might be of wider interest. What lessons might the reader gain from the 
history? The bad emperors (Gaius, Nero and Commodus) show the 
dangers of greed, while the good emperors (Antoninus, Marcus Aure- 
lius and Alexander Severus) are models of virtue even for Christians (a 
remarkable admission). In the last analysis, however, Tillemont 
thought his labours might provide the ground work for others to write 
a real history of the Church. He himself sought only «the truth of facts 
and chronology...expressed in the simplest and most concise way». As 
for his sources, mostly he would quote them directly, but sometimes 
give only their sense. They would be listed in the margin. He will not 
reproduce everything they say, but assures the reader that he says noth- 
ing not vouchsafed by them. Any conclusions, reflections or clarifica- 
tions are placed in brackets, and he admitted that this was more fre- 
quent than he might have wished, since he did not want to include 
anything of himself. A history of the Empire to illustrate that of the 
Church need, strictly speaking, begin only with Nero, but he had found 
it necessary to explain the imperial system from its origins. The narra- 
tive of the reign of Augustus, however, is singled out by Tillemont as 
being far from entire and exact in contrast to the «fairly ample» 
account of all other emperors of the first six centuries. Tillemont 
excluded only the infamies of Tiberius, Nero, Heliogabalus and «other 
monsters of this kind». He was, after all, a Christian writing for Chris- 
tians. As for modern writers, they were not neglected, where they were 
known or available to him. He complains many times, however, that 
far from helping him find the truth, they have only created difficulties: 
he does not, on the other hand, praise them where they are helpful: he 
wants to indulge in neither praise nor invective. Finally, what of the 
title? Mémoires he suggests would have been right, or Annales, espe- 
cially in view of the style which is neither lofty nor ornamented. His- 
toire was chosen because it is the most normal title, and every narra- 
tive is a history, but in fact, because his father urged it upon him. 
Tillemont protested that the task was above his talent and reason. 
In conclusion he divides the work in half: the first three volumes con- 
cern the pagans: the truth here, he stated, is not so important, but is 
valuable even in small matters! 


AUGUSTUS (I, p. 1-48) 


The first emperor receives rather short shrift: 48 pages for 44 years 
of rule (cf. Tiberius: 85 pages for 23 years). It is also noteworthy that 
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his reign is not set out so definitely on annalistic lines, with consuls 
as main headings. This arrangement in fact begins with Tiberius. The 
picture given, however, is clear, relying on the judgements of Tacitus 
and Dio. The settlement of 27 was a fraud, and Augustus kept control 
of the armies. He also controlled the election of magistrates. By unit- 
ing all Republican power in his own hands, he ruined the Republic 
and established a monarchy!59, 

Tillemont’s moralising has more than ample scope with the 
founder of the Principate. The Empire favoured the spread of the 
Gospel. Dio complained of the secrecy of the regime, but we know 
enough to be sure of the order and wisdom of God. Augustan moral 
legislation shows the disorder of Roman society. The altar of the 
Gauls has Tillemont fulminating. Augustus may have died peace- 
fully, but our faith assures us that horrible results awaited him. Deifi- 
cation was the work of the devil. In a memorable summary, Tille- 
mont declared that it was better for him never to have been born, but 
then never to have died!‘ 

Apart from the obvious classical sources, inscriptions are called 
upon to date the settlement of 27, for the date of Tiberius’ tribunicia 
potestas, for the praetorian cohorts, and for the titles of legions. Most 
intriguing of all, however, the Res Gestae is mentioned once (via 
Gruter) and declared to be «most useful for the truth of history», but 
then never in fact used by Tillemont. The most commonly cited mod- 
erns are Ussher’s chronology, Lips on Tacitus Annals I, Noris on the 
Fasti, and Bucher, De historia belgica'*. 

Some special views may be singled out. The Augustan regime is 
strangely dated from 1 January 31 (even before the battle of Actium). 
Tillemont is aware of controversy over the date of Christ’s birth. 
He wisely refuses to enter into arguments over the modern equiva- 
lents of Roman money, and then proceeds to call the aes a sol. 
He retails German complaints about Roman misgovernment in order 
to justify the Jewish revolt. There is at the same time considerable 
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discussion of the position of German tribes and criticism of German 
perfidy supposedly from Strabo, but the geographer is talking of the 
Sigambri, not all Germans. For those who think there is no contem- 
porary history in Tillemont, the term procurator is translated as 
«Intendant»: no one conversant with the reign of Louis XIV would 
not find the term significant. There may even be a joke, indeed a 
Tillemont rarity: queen Candace of Ethiopia «n’avait qu’un ceil, 
mais elle avait un grand cceur»!”, 


TIBERIUS (I, p. 49-133) 


Tillemont’s picture of Tiberius cannot be without interest, since his 
reign corresponded with the ministry and death of Christ. Suffice to 
say, the characterisation of the emperor is unrelieved. All the worst 
that Tacitus would have us believe is accepted, and more. Cruelty 
was his worst vice, dissimulation and cunning were his main charac- 
teristics. He is made guilty of crimes few have ever accused him of: 
the renunciation of Vipsania was to serve his own ambition, and all 
his colleagues in the consulship were murdered. Where one might 
imagine him not utterly evil, a warning is inserted: debt relief for 
senators did not mean he was less hated by them. One of the few 
relentings is the praise of his courage and genius as a general before 
his accession, and the idea that he deliberately left Gaius as his suc- 
cessor to benefit by the comparison is declared «too horrible» even 
for Tiberius. Only occasionally is attention diverted to others: Livia 
caused the deaths of Marcellus and the two young Caesars!#. 

The use of sources is interesting: the account of Tiberius’ 
debaucheries is, of course, omitted. Velleius Paterculus cannot be 
allowed to mislead the unwary: he is labelled pro-Tiberius and disre- 
garded. Coins and inscriptions are called upon for Tiberius’ name, 
the fact that he never took the title Pater Patriae, for the suffect 
consuls of 18 and 29, the consuls of 31, Sejanus’ fall (the inscription 
from Interamna, ILS 157), and the emperor’s death. Moderns 
are rarely analysed, but Baronio’s view that the law on ten days 


142 Histoire I, p. 2 (dating); 33 (Christ’s birth); 39 (money); 27, 42 (Germans); 
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between a death sentence and its execution was contravened by Pilate 
is properly rejected, for it related only to senators!**. 

Tillemont comments frequently: on the dangers to the pious 
observing the frequency of suicide in this reign, and on Tiberius’ 
predilection for astrology: he carefully inserts the word ‘false’ and 
when one astrologer seems to make a correct prediction, he jeers that 
this was very easy. What was he to do, however, with the most press- 
ing puzzle: how could God let this man live while Christ was preach- 
ing ? He admits that it is one of the world’s great mysteries, but then 
by the end of the reign recovers his courage. No less than a whole 
page (in square brackets!) reveals the solution. Such wickedness was 
to punish the Romans and reduce their pride. Tiberius was the instru- 
ment of God’s mercy and justice, revealing the vanity of power and 
riches. One must admit that this is a role which would have surprised 
the much maligned Princeps. Ironic, then, that Tillemont gave 
Tiberius credit for recognising Christ’s divinity: the historian relied 
on the apocryphal Acts of Pilate’! 


VESPASIAN (II, p. 1-46) 


The second volume covers paganism’s high point, from the accession 
of the Flavians to the death of Pertinax. Conoscenti of Gibbon will be 
struck by Tillemont’s characterisation of this century and a half as 
«le temps le plus heureux de l’empire romain». Vespasian is an 
obvious test of this judgement, but the reader will be surprised to see 
just how far Tillemont goes. He declares that Vespasian was chosen 
by God to raise the Empire again from the afflictions of his seven 
predecessors. He is praised for his great virtues as a soldier, and his 
modesty and kindness. He did not betray the hopes placed in him as 
a restorer of the Empire. Best of all was his own example, the sim- 
plicity of his private life. He was emperor only in his care for public 
business; otherwise he was like any other private citizen. Tillemont 
gives high praise to his goodness and kindness, especially in forgiv- 
ing injuries and not taking revenge (he is much influenced admittedly 
by Augustine, CD V 21: «very kind and deservedly well-loved»). 
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He knows of the emperor’s lack of chastity, but says that the only 
thing for which one can blame him is avarice: if it was for reasons of 
state, then it was still not innocent, only less criminal. Tillemont is 
then puzzled by the deaths of Sabinus and his wife, because they 
were so contrary to his usual mercy. After all this, one wonders what 
Tillemont will make of the famous death-bed scene. Vespasian died 
laughing, but, the historian intones (in his famous square brackets), 
he was going to fall into the hands of God whom he had offended so 
deeply by his actions, which were worthy of eternal punishment. This 
hardly accords with the preceding narrative. The Romans deified 
him, but (square brackets again), he was condemned to hell!**. 

There are numerous examples of source criticism. On the attitude 
of the Alexandrians to Vespasian, Tillemont rejected Apollonius’ 
favourable account for Dio’s evidence that they hated him; he indicts 
Tacitus for ‘impiety’, although he occasionally redeems himself 
(Hist. IV, p. 78); he accepts Vespasian’s cures of the sick, rather 
incredibly — but on the authority of Augustine again (CD X 16); he 
contests the evidence of coins giving trib. pot. and the office of pon- 
tifex maximus in 69, because he did not receive these honours until 
his arrival in Rome; he will not believe what Epictetus reports about 
Vespasian and Helvidius because it is unworthy of the emperor’. 

Some other leading personalities receive striking assessments: the 
mild-mannered recluse berates the cowardice of the legions in 
Civilis’ revolt. And the Stoics receive their customary caning: 
Helvidius’ «loved freedom too much», and exemplified his sect’s 
greatest sin, the love of glory, the last vice when all others are extin- 
guished. He was also indiscreet and a revolutionary (i.e. a Republi- 
can): in short, he deserved to die!**! 

Vespasian, in sum, is depicted as the outstanding emperor of the 
first century and Tillemont is noticeably impressed by his simplicity 
and kindness. He then involves himself in a non-sequitur by suddenly 
condemning him to eternal torment as punishment for a death-bed 
jest. 
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MARCUS AURELIUS (II, p. 369-473) 


After the very glowing account of the founder of the Flavians, it must 
be admitted that the narrative on Marcus Aurelius is rather colour- 
less. Tillemont sets the scene and perhaps explains this by stating at 
the outset that, although he was a fine emperor, his reign was marked 
by endless wars and natural disasters. He was given to the Romans 
by God in order to soften these blows. The major clue to the histo- 
rian’s lukewarmness is, however, the already detected antipathy to 
the Stoics. There was only one thing worse for Tillemont in pagan 
philosophy, and that was Epicureanism, which, he asserted, was not 
far from atheism. When Marcus noted in his Meditations that he pre- 
served his chastity, Tillemont admits that this was very rare among 
Romans. Marcus’ major virtue was his religion — if only it had been 
the true one, sighs the historian. His model was Antoninus Pius, and 
Tillemont agreed that he could not have had a better. Marcus’ mod- 
eration and kindness are described as ‘incredible’, and here one 
episode stands out: the feud and reconciliation between the emperor 
and Herodes Atticus. Their charity would put many Christians to 
shame, Tillemont boldly admits. After showing such charity (so vital 
to Tillemont), by taking a concubine on Faustina’s death, he demon- 
strated that the greatest pagan was inferior to the weakest Christian. 
Marcus’ great charity in the East following the earthquake in 177 is 
attributed by Tillemont to Christian influence, because of the great 
numbers living there. His kindness could also lead to great weakness, 
another major theme of Tillemont’s Réflexions. Marcus in fact loved 
his family more than the state — a grave fault. Why did he persecute 
the Christians ? Tillemont can only suggest that Marcus was domi- 
nated by the pagan philosophers, who were being shown up by Chris- 
tian virtue. On the other hand, the historian has to admit that he 
passed no edict against them, and even imposed the death penalty on 
the accusers!®., 

Other figures are not without interest, as usual. Verus serves as the 
customary foil. Tillemont can believe anything of him, even that he 
plotted against Marcus. If he was not poisoned in 169, he deserved to 
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be! and the plot of Cassius to take over the Empire was an ‘inexcus- 
able crime’. The main criminal was, however, Faustina, one of his 
bétes-noires. When Marcus established posthumous honours for her, 
notably an altar where those about to be married made sacrifices, 
Tillemont seized on the irony: the men deserved to have wives like 
Faustina and sons like Commodus!5, 

There are also surprising source criticisms in these hundred pages. 
Tillemont rejects the heavily pro-senatorial stance of the Historia 
Augusta. He makes much of inscriptions for the difficult chronology 
and vicissitudes of the German wars, while still stressing the great 
obscurities remaining. He is very excited about the ‘rain miracle’, 
which he naturally accepts as due to Christian soldiers in the army. 
He again criticises the Historia Augusta in its depiction of Cassius as 
a second Catiline. He rejects the letter supposedly written by Marcus 
about the Christians, although it had been accepted by Baronio, 
because of its «barbarous and almost unintelligible» style. Most 
notably, he is critical of the acts of the martyrs, and very restrained in 
his listing of them; he does follow Bolland and Baronio, however, in 
ascribing those labelled ‘Antonine’ to Marcus, since no other 
emperor of this name was a persecutor. It is modern scholars who 
appear very frequently accused of error, notably Onofrio for his notes 
on the consuls of 166 and 173 and the surname of the XIIth legion. 
And Casaubon implied that Marcus enfranchised the inhabitants of 
the Empire, when it was Caracalla!!. 

One might finally note the most personal touch of all, typical of a 
Port-Royalist, which also involves a play on words: the armies 
brought back from the East some comedians, «une peste des 
esprits», to parallel the physical plague!>?. 


DIOCLETIAN (IV, p. 1-75) 


Tillemont states that this is one of the least known reigns of antiq- 
uity. We instantly meet a paradox. The chaos of the third century 
now gives way to stability, with long intervals of peace. How could 
Diocletian set the Empire on a new footing and actually retire from 
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power to die at home, and also preside over the great persecutions ? 
Tillemont hastens on without an answer, as if embarassed. 

He sees Diocletian as a mixture of good and evil: a good general, 
a prudent financier, even kind; on the other hand, cowardly, greedy 
(Lactantius) and proud (Victor). His coming to power by the assassi- 
nation of Aper he regards merely as the fulfilment of a prophecy that 
he had to kill a boar!53. 

The appointment of the two Caesars was motivated by a crisis, not 
some ideological considerations (good sense!). The Tetrarchy was 
held together by respect for Diocletian: a «singular and admirable» 
system. The Empire only seemed divided; for Tillemont knew that 
the emperors frequently crossed into each other’s territories. He 
accepts, on the other hand, and who will be surprised, Lactantius’ 
strictures on the growth of the bureaucracy and taxes. Of the two 
Caesars, Galerius is a monster (the persecutor, naturally!), but he is 
given credit for his bravery and wisdom as a general against the Per- 
sians, which success only proves his undoing: he is overwhelmed by 
pride. Constantius’ clemency in England (from the Panegyrics, note) 
is contrasted with Diocletian’s cruelty in Egypt (from Orosius)!™. 

In short, everything went well until the persecutions. Tillemont is 
adamant that they were the crime of Galerius. What then of the fire 
at Nikomedia, given that Eusebios suggested that the palace was 
struck by lightning, while Lactantius says that Galerius started it? 
«Deux sources si considérables», Tillemont assures us. His answer is 
to combine the two. He is also sure that Diocletian then became mad, 
and that Galerius forced his abdication (Lactantius again). It is strik- 
ing that at the same time he rejects Constantine’s and Licinius’ accu- 
sation that in 313 Diocletian favoured Daia. There is a rare instance 
where Tillemont is not exact in citing sources: he cannot forebear 
mentioning a tradition, even though he does not accept it, that Dio- 
cletian died vomiting up his tongue full of worms; this is supposedly 
based on Jerome. He prefers the version that he died of melancholy 
and hunger, perhaps dropsy!*. 
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The conclusion is rather a balancing act. He insightfully calls on 
the Codex Justinianus to elicit Diocletian’s principles of equity 
(refusal to listen to disgraceful accusations) and notes his remedies 
for depopulation, his constant activity on behalf of the Empire, and 
his vast building programme. The other side of the story is the 
increase in the bureaucracy, the avarice and the pride (the new impe- 
rial ceremonial)!*°. 

The discussion of sources comes at the end (never a good idea). 
Zosimus is lost for this reign, which is God’s punishment, but not, 
paradoxically, the work of Christians, who love their persecutors! 
A few pages further on, he admits that Constantine burned the works 
of Porphyry. There is a long discussion about the authors of the 
Historia Augusta, and Tillemont is naturally aware of Saumaise’s 
doubts about the six authors, but he still upholds the traditional view. 
The Panegyrics are put to good use, stripping away the adulation and 
looking for basic historical events underlying the flattery and exag- 
geration. He rejects them when they praise Diocletian’s encourage- 
ment of science and eloquence, or Maximian’s defeat of the 
Germans, although he had no troops, and Diocletian’s victory over 
the Persians (which was only diplomatic, because Festus mentions no 
battles). Lactantius is given far too much credence, on the other 
hand: Tillemont will not grant any of Galerius’ virtues in Eutropius, 
and will not have Prisca and Valeria Christians, because Lactantius 
disagrees. He also makes good use of the salutations to indicate vic- 
tories unknown to literary sources. There are also the moderns who 
are gently but firmly reproved. Onofrio is wrong about consuls in 
287 («against all kinds of authority»); Baronio thinks Porphyry a 
Jew; Pagi wrongly dates the Saecular Games 303 instead of 313; 
Casaubon talks at length about the frumentarii but cannot explain 
their name!*?. 

The account of this intriguing reign is full of source criticism and 
careful chronology. Perhaps the most interesting personal comment 
is his acceptance of Salvian’s view that the French farmers, the 
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Bagaudae, were forced to become rebels and bandits!8. That would 
have been interesting to a French reader of Louis’ time. 


CONSTANTINE (IV, p. 76-311) 


One may say without doubt that this emperor represents the central 
part of Tillemont’s history in several senses. He does come half-way 
in the narrative, but he is also the turning-point in the historian’s cen- 
tral interest, the conversion of the Empire. The events of his reign 
allow Tillemont to do what he had not done before, to present the 
(still) basically annalistic narrative in the form of a tragic rise and fall 
and a moral tale as well. This is to say that Constantine is shown as 
an outstanding young prince, but from his conversion in 312, his 
reign is one of constant success. All this changes with his crimes in 
326 and he is henceforth punished. He is the first emperor since 
Augustus to reign more than thirty years, and yet he was not the first 
Christian emperor; that was Philip!?. It will not be surprising that 
under the stimulus of this account Tillemont reveals himself more 
frequently than in any other reign. It is also the most detailed account 
of any emperor: 235 pages for 30 years. 

Tillemont begins with the reassurance, «nous n’entreprenons point 
de faire ici l’éloge de l’Empereur Constantin», because that had 
already been done by Eusebios and by Morin in his Déliverance de 
I Église, 1630. Yet the reader will find the narrative for the most part 
desperately apologetic. Here we begin to get some sense of what 
Gibbon complained about in Tillemont’s «bigotry». The problems 
begin with Constantius, of course. Tillemont admits that Eusebios 
made him ‘almost’ a Christian, and that this cannot be correct. His 
‘fellow-travelling’ did not save his soul. On the other hand, he is 
vehement that Helena, Constantine’s mother, was his legitimate wife. 
What is the evidence ? The praise of Constantius’ continence by the 
Panegyrics!9| 

The emphasis shifts to Constantine in 305 with the appointment of 
the new Caesars Severus and Daia, the epitome of debauchery. Daia 
was «tiré de ses bois et de ses moutons», in contrast to Constantine, 


158 Histoire IV, p. 10. 

159 Histoire III, p. 262. 
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who could read and write and knew both Latin and Greek. What is 
the evidence? His speeches and drafting of laws. He was also a 
model of chastity. Maxentius, on the other hand, was not the legiti- 
mate son of Maximian: this is proved by the later hostility of father 
and son! He is characterised as «lazy, ugly and arrogant». Licinius 
will shortly also be introduced: uncultured, debauched, avaricious 
and cruel. This presumably means that he never made a speech or 
drafted a law. More disturbing, how could Constantine marry his sis- 
ter to him? The greatest criminal has to be, of course, Galerius. 
We are told that his favourite enjoyment was in seeing people killed 
by wild animals. A few pages further on, we discover that Constan- 
tine fed Gallic chiefs to the beasts — but that, we are assured, was 
normal Roman behaviour and necessary policy, to terrify the Gauls. 
And while Constantine is certainly descended from Claudius II, 
Licinius’ claims to descent from Philip are ridiculed!9!, 

The history from 310 to 324 is a series of divine punishments as 
the persecutors one by one perish horribly (Providence not only 
works mysteriously, but also very slowly). The unsung hero of the 
unmasking of Maximian, quite unnoticed by Tillemont, is the unfor- 
tunate eunuch whom Constantine substituted in his bed to be the vic- 
tim of his rival’s dagger. The celebrated death of Galerius, stolen 
from Maccabees, has Tillemont assuring us that the stench filled the 
whole city and gloating over the irony of his deification: «ce mal- 
heureux mangé tout vivant par les vers» !®. 

The first great test for Constantine comes in 312. Tillemont knows 
that Maxentius was not a persecutor, so the pattern is in fact broken. 
The provoker of war, however, had to be Constantine’s opponent, but 
the other is delighted to have a ‘just cause’ for war. Whatever else 
Tillemont can deny, he can never deny Constantine’s ambition. All 
the details on the conversion come straight from the Vita, yet Tille- 
mont describes it as «le fait de toute l’histoire le plus constant». 
So from 312 Constantine was a Christian. This has always caused 
many headaches. It worries Tillemont, for example, that he continued 
as pontifex maximus, but he excuses him by saying that he tolerated 


161 Histoire IV, p. 87 (Daia); 84 (Constantine’s literacy); 95 (Maxentius); 104 
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what he did not approve. He blames him for throwing German cap- 
tives to the beasts. He complains that the law forbidding the rich to 
join the clergy restricted the freedom of the Church. His most dis- 
graceful sophistry, however, is the attempt to justify the murder of 
Valeria and Prisca: although they were chaste and Christian sympa- 
thisers, the families of the persecutors had to be exterminated'®. 

The dual nature of our sources for Licinius is reflected in Tille- 
mont. In the war against Daia, God was on Licinius’ side. By the 
next year, in the first war against Constantine (314 is Tillemont’s 
date), Licinius was the aggressor. Despite following Eusebios and the 
Vita for the war of 324, Tillemont admits that perhaps Constantine 
encroached on his rival’s territory. Sophistry of the worst kind again, 
however, on Licinius’ execution. Only one thing is certain, Tillemont 
intones: whatever it was in the eyes of men, his death was just in the 
eyes of God. As for paganism after 324, he argues desperately 
against Baronio that Constantine moved for its destruction, on the 
slightest evidence. He is forced to admit that only cults easy to over- 
throw were destroyed, and that even though the best pagans detested 
the gladiatorial games, not even those were abolished'™. 

326 is Tillemont’s dramatic turning-point in Constantine’s reign. 
There is not the slightest attempt to excuse the execution of Crispus, 
but poor Fausta, although ‘probably’ a Christian, deserved hers, 
because she was unchaste. (This must have made interesting reading 
in seventeenth-century France.) Tillemont makes the incredible 
admission that he wanted to exonerate Constantine for his son’s 
death, but that the facts are too well attested. The rest of his reign 
was a punishment for this crime. What he meant is only the religious 
division of the Empire, notably Arianism, and the later fate of his 
family in the dynastic murders of 340'%. 

The baptism again reveals Tillemont the apologist. Constantine 
«always maintained the Nicene faith, although he was used by others 
to persecute its adherents»! and what of the identity of the baptiser ? 
Eusebios had not yet openly declared his heresy. Thank goodness, 


163 Histoire IV, p. 120 (Maxentius); 123-124 (causes of war); 128 (conversion); 
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suggests the historian, that all Constantine’s crimes against the 
Church were committed before the baptism. And he is able to praise 
the education he gave his sons; they were real Christians! In a con- 
cluding general defence of Constantine’s character, Tillemont is 
forced to admit only that he was too indulgent to greed and hypocrit- 
ical subordinates. He gives all the endless examples of the emperor’s 
piety from the Vita, and even goes so far as to claim that «one can 
place Constantine at the head of the writers and men of letters who 
flourished in his time»!®. 

In all of this, of course, there is more than usual scope for Tille- 
mont’s critical faculties as an historian, and he indulges them liber- 
ally. First the ancients. The Acts of Sylvester are declared worthless. 
The dates in the Codes are not always reliable, and one uses them 
when there is nothing better. Despite a usually unbounded faith in 
Eusebios and the Vita, the former is accused of vagueness on the fate 
of the enemies of Christianity in 313, and the latter is not believed 
when it claims that all far eastern kings submitted to Constantine. 
Malalas is called a «feeble authority», Zosimus is «always Constan- 
tine’s enemy». Tillemont, however, makes much in general of the 
pagan sources: «(les éloges) que la vérité tire de la bouche des enne- 
mis, sont encore plus incontestables». Next the moderns: Pagi is crit- 
icised on chronology. Noris is prolix. Rupert is defended against 
Valois’ charges that he forged an inscription. Onofrio is as usual 
wrong on consulships in 316 and 317. Godefroy, of inestimable aid 
to Tillemont, is here frequently taken to task: for misunderstanding a 
debt law, for imagining a Praetorian Prefect only 22 years of age, for 
reconstructing an impossible itinerary for the emperor, for suggesting 
that he was warring in Illyricum in 319-323, and over interest rates. 
Du Cange does not understand Constantinian coin portraits. Baronio, 
however, is the most frequently rebuked: over the suicide of Sopho- 
nia, on the donation of the Lateran Palace (where his reasons are not 
convincing to ‘judicious’ people), on the Donation of Constantine 
which Tillemont rejects, and for his criticism of Constantine for 
being too lenient with paganism. Most remarkable of all is the attack 
on Baronio’s account of 324, filled with events belonging to other 
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years, or what is universally regarded as false by «tous ceux qui ont 
un peu étudié l’histoire». This is for Tillemont extraordinarily strong 
language!®”. 

The historian makes many personal appearances in these chapters, 
apart from all the judgements revealed above. He goes out of his way 
to praise Constantine’s law facilitating court-cases and alleviating 
prison conditions. The emperor’s attempt to control his ministers is 
«digne d’étre écrit sur les portes de tous les palais des Princes, et 
d’étre toujours gravé dans leur mémoire», because even the best of 
them have faithless subordinates. And when the people murmured 
against Constantine, he is praised for taking no action: rulers must, 
Tillemont instructs, put up with such small uprisings and pretend not 
to see them (presumably the Fronde was not included in «small 
uprisings»). He observes that the rich are generally unhappy and the 
poor happy, and goes so far as to state that the desire for luxury leads 
to criminality, an interesting thought which appealed to many, 
despite the brilliance of the contemporary French court. The model 
for any great king is identified as Louis — not the present one, but 
Saint Louis because he lived in peace with his neighbours, note. The 
Royal Librarian, Jean Boivin, was publicly thanked for communicat- 
ing unpublished research. The whole last section was in square 
brackets. And finally Tillemont calls attention to an aspect of the his- 
torian’s duties. Eusebios’ editing and silence over the death of Cris- 
pus tells much to the watchful historian. Such silence is moreover «a 
violation of the rules of history». In all the difficulties Tillemont 
faced in his account of Constantine, he did not, for all his apologet- 
ics, disobey this rule!98, 


JULIAN (IV, p. 483-576) 


For both the Christian historian of the Roman Empire and for a free- 
thinker like Edward Gibbon Julian is obviously a central figure. 


167 Histoire IV, 139 (Sylvester); 166 (Codes); 157 (Eusebios); 198 (Malalas); 
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Tillemont’s methods are simple: he relies on the invective of the 
Christian sources and adds to this every honest admission he can find 
in the pagan ones; when the latter are favourable, moreover, he con- 
stantly uses the former to discredit them. There are, nevertheless, 
constant contradictions in his account. 

Tillemont began by emphasising Julian’s poor physique (he was 
small and ugly) but has to admit his intellectual qualities (because 
Augustine said so!) and his courage. The fact that Julian was an 
apostate could not be avoided here in the Histoire, although more 
central to the Mémoires. In the massacre of his relatives (admitted to 
be for reasons of state or «quelque autre aussi criminelle»). Julian 
was saved by the bishop of Arethusa, yet he treated him later with 
«barbarous cruelty». In his earliest education, Julian is praised for 
his avoidance of the theatre and circus (as if he were a model prod- 
uct of Port-Royal). His generosity is criticised: he said that no-one 
ever became poor by giving to the poor, and that he always received 
back double what he gave away, a sentiment which Tillemont char- 
acterises as the attitude of the Jews and those of little faith; for Chris- 
tian blessings are much greater!99, 

How could Julian abandon Christianity? The explanation is again 
typically Jansenist: God saves some and abandons others «par une 
justice infiniment élevée au-dessus de nos lumières»; but we know 
how powerful is the ambition to rule — and a bad word to a child is 
enough to corrupt it. Julian’s motivation is ascribed overwhelmingly 
to his ambition, stimulated by the magicians with whom he was 
trucking and who promised him the throne!70, 

Libanios’ praise for Julian’s eloquence and modesty while a stu- 
dent is discounted by an inordinately long quotation from Gregory. 
Within a few pages, however, Tillemont admits his modest behavior, 
unable to resist the virtues of Julian’s restrained eating and sleeping 
and his aversion to theatres and games, not to mention his enduring 
of winter without heating, especially when he won the applause of 
the Gauls! Other matters for praise are his military successes in Gaul, 
remarkable given his age and bookishness, and his punishment of 
corrupt officials. Most extraordinary of all, Tillemont admits, he won 
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the empire without shedding a drop of blood. There is, then, a sharp 
division between the historian’s account of Julian before and after his 
accession. Yet even here there were virtues, notably the reduction of 
the parasitic bureaucracy. Tillemont informs the reader that a 
prince’s status depends not on such supports but on his wisdom and 
the affection of his subjects. And Julian upheld high standards of jus- 
tice. Tillemont even adopts the rare device of using Christian sources 
to verify Julian, in his attack on the Antiochenes, where his judge- 
ment was supported by Chrysostom. Tillemont here cannot resist an 
aside, that one may think oneself innocent while being in fact guilty 
of pride, hatred, jealousy and lying (shades again of his Réflexions). 
Perhaps most amazing of all, Tillemont even justifies the persecution 
of Christian officials on the grounds that they were morally cor- 
rupt!”!. 

The criticisms, on the other hand, relate to imperial policies such 
as the taxes at Antioch to end the famine, and the rejection of terms 
to avert the Persian war. The terms at Carrhae are described as «glo- 
rious and advantageous», but here Tillemont sees a higher agency at 
work: their rejection reserved Julian for the punishment he so 
deserved. The most amazing damnation of the emperor, however, 
relies on the assertions of Christian sources that Julian was a mur- 
derer. Gregory talks of a massacre at Antioch with the Orontes full of 
bodies and vast death pits of martyrs as well as children and virgins 
killed for necromancy. Theodoret is recounted for his story of a 
woman supposedly found hanged and disembowled at Carrhae!??, 

Julian’s death is depicted as the answer to anchorites’ prayers, and 
the countless predictions of it are retailed, despite their contradic- 
tions. The conclusion is yet another contradiction. Julian’s many 
virtues are listed: his knowledge, kindness, generosity, chastity, 
excellence as a general and legislator. It is then asserted, on the other 
hand, that all this was obliterated by the persecutions which threat- 
ened ruin for the whole empire, and on the other, all the virtues are 
denied: Julian was desperate for praise, he was unstable as a judge, 
undignified, superstitious, ungrateful, censorious, and a weak ruler; 
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even illegitimate children are foisted upon him to undermine his rep- 
utation for chastity, and his moderation is declared to be simply the 
result of control, for he was by nature cruel!”?. 

The chapters on Julian are among the most unsatisfying in the 
whole history. The bigotry of Tillemont overwhelmed his judgement, 
and the admitted contradictions in the apostate’s character defeated 
him as surely as they have many other historians. Tillemont was 
hardly concerned to reconcile them. His summary, that Julian was «a 
monster of impiety», goes far beyond the evidence of his own 
account. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Let us finally attempt the most difficult question: what are the fun- 
damental qualities of Tillemont the historian, and what is his value 
for us three centuries later? 

One of the most interesting reactions was that of the Papacy itself. 
In a letter of 31 July 1748 by Benedict XIV to the Inquisitor General 
of Spain!’*, he protested against the condemnation of Cardinal Noris 
on the grounds of Pelagianism. Benedict cited precedent for his tol- 
eration: Clement XI (1700-1721) imposed silence on accusers 
(unnamed) who brought forth for «examination and proscription the 
works of the celebrated Tillemont», claiming that much was worthy 
of censure. Clement stated that greater evils would result from any 
prohibition, and so Tillemont’s history (the Mémoires ecclésiastiques 
in this case) escaped. 

The most celebrated aspect of the later use of Tillemont is, of 
course, the example of Gibbon. That question has been so incompe- 
tently handled, most notably in books on the English historian. 
D. Low’s standard biography, Edward Gibbon (1937), mentions only 
two references. What will now be the classic work, Patricia 
Craddock’s Edward Gibbon, Luminous Historian (1989), has only a 
half dozen oblique references: most useful is the reminder of 
Walpole’s twitting Gibbon that Tillemont had assembled it all before. 
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The bicentenary Gibbon et Rome (1977), contains analysis of some 
very limited comparisons: Bowersock shows (not unexpectedly) that 
the treatment of Julian is very different, whereas Chastagnol suggests 
that for fifth-century Gallic history, Tillemont was Gibbon’s «most 
constant guide». Gibbon’s own tributes are too well known to bear 
repetition: open any of the first three volumes of the Decline and 
Fall at random!”. 

On Tillemont’s use of sources, Eduard Fueter made the remarkable 
assertion that he relied exclusively on literary ones, neglecting epig- 
raphy and numismatics. Any page of the Histoire will disprove this 
slander. More important is what he made of them. Fueter went so far 
as to claim that all source criticism was renounced, and McGuire 
agreed! The answer to that again can be found on any page. The 
notable English historical philosopher, Robin Collingwood, noticed 
that Tillemont applied Cartesian principles to history: authorities 
must be compared with one another, especially literary with non- 
literary; he wrote «with systematic attention to reconciling the state- 
ments of different authorities». That meant sometimes producing a 
pastiche, but more often outright rejection of sources which failed the 
test. David Jordan accused Tillemont of examining only the 
witnesses to events and not the events themselves, and of being unso- 
phisticated in his preferences for sources: Eusebios above Ammi- 
anus, Lactantius above Tacitus. Jordan’s summing up, however, 
reveals a different situation: the history was a «triumph of genius 
over methodology». And it was Sainte-Beuve who noted that Tille- 
mont applied the precepts of the fourth section of Nicole’s Logique to 
test the credibility of events in his «savantes et judicieuses his- 
toires» 176, 

In narrating his history, Tillemont’s personal views, notably of a 
moral kind, are often prominent. Fueter as usual complained of 
observations better suited to a sermon. Collingwood inexplicably 
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asserted that the Renaissance idea of history for moral lessons had 
gone, and that like Buchanan and Grotius, Tillemont was «activated 
by a sheer desire for truth». The preface makes abundantly clear that 
in the Histoire truth and moral lessons go hand in hand. The creator 
of the modern Italian school, Ettore Pais, who edited translations of 
classics such as Tillemont and Gibbon, declared astoundingly that 
there was no Jansenism in Tillemont’s history. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth, as we have seen. Pais also claimed too facilely 
that Tillemont had no political experience other than what he could 
draw from his reading!’’. Here is another fatal misunderstanding, 
which elementary knowledge of the events of his life thorughout the 
reign of Louis XIV and, moreover, of the political and legal emi- 
nence of his family would instantly dispel. 

Tillemont’s style is generally characterised as «sober, unadorned 
and even tiresome»'’’. The first two adjectives may be readily 
accepted, but the third depends on the acuteness of the reader in 
observing Tillemont’s skill in evaluating his sources, constructing his 
narrative, and especially in putting his personal impress on both of 
these, for all the reticence of the bracketed intrusions. 

With whom has Tillemont been compared? The eminent Italian 
historian of the later Empire, Santo Mazzarino, tested him alongside 
the immortal Jacques Godefroy, editor of the Theodosian Code, 
rather to Tillemont’s disadvantage: Godefroy was dominated by 
«pure scientific exigency», whereas the other was a religious anti- 
quarian. Sainte-Beuve declared Tillemont much more original than 
the ecclesiastical historian Fleury or the Roman historian Rollin. The 
only real comparison, he suggested, was with Mabillon. This just 
appreciation accords with Collingwood’s comparison with the Bol- 
landists. As for Gibbon, François Paschoud paid his «sure-footed 
mule» a high tribute in suggesting that the latter was more precise 
and more ingenious!”. 
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Those who are victims of the current passion for the absolutely up- 
to-date (the most anti-historical whim imaginable!) will neglect 
Tillemont, and that will be their loss. To look back at the six folio 
volumes of the Histoire and realise that this was the very first attempt 
to tell this tumultuous and many-sided story over some six centuries, 
one can only be amazed at industry and learning which border on the 
superhuman. The precision of Gibbon’s tribute is now obvious: 
«I applied the collections of Tillemont, whose inimitable accuracy 
almost assumes the character of genius, to fix and arrange within my 
reach the losses and scattered atoms of historical information» !#0, 

Tillemont for the first time told the story of the Roman Empire, 
both by an annalistic narrative of events and with supplementary 
chapters on cultural matters. Underlying the narrarive was an endless 
evaluation of a multitude of sources of all kinds — literary, epi- 
graphical, numismatic and modern. (It is a chastening exercise to 
examine the bibliography he lists at the beginning of each volume.) 
The major problem apart from source criticism was endless confu- 
sion with chronology. As Jordan pointed out, his main characteristics 
are accuracy and regard for detail. This historian also reminds us that, 
along with the Bollandists and Maurists, Tillemont attempted to 
restore dignity to history by eschewing polemic. We can readily 
assent to this, noting, however, that Tillemont’s corrections of his 
modern predecessors were not always gentle. Arnaldo Momigliano 
dismissed the six volumes of the Histoire as «only (sic) a critical 
collection of sources»!®!, We have here the recurrent shibboleth of a 
distinction between ‘facts’ and ‘interpretation’, as if Tillemont had 
none of the latter, and did not in fact write a ‘history’. The imperial 
portraits we have examined demonstrate how sharp and distinctive an 
interpretation Tillemont could offer. Who could forget his Augustus 
or his Constantine? The Histoire des Empereurs was the creation of 
a Jansenist abbot of the seventeenth century, and the impress of the 
political and religious events of the time is very clear to those who 
have eyes to see. More than that, it is very obvious the way that his- 
tory was read and interpreted by the author, and the way he wished 
his readers to understand its lessons. 
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One modern critic has gone so far as to call Tillemont «the most 
eminent historian in the second half of the seventeenth century»!*?. 
France was certainly the home of great history writing at this time: 
England had been devastated by the Civil War, Germany by the 
Thirty Years War. Since the outstanding historical labour at this time 
in France concentrated on the collection and editing of documents, 
notably in Church history, it seems indeed difficult to name another 
historical work to compare with the Histoire. Its influence down to 
our own time, mainly through Gibbon, has been enormous. We can 
now only marvel at Tillemont’s achievement. Among «great histori- 
cal enterprises» (to borrow a phrase) it holds an eminent place. 


The University of Melbourne Ronald T. RIDLEY 
Department of History 
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IL PROBLEMA DELLA LIBERTA NELLA VITA E NEL 
PENSIERO DI ARNALDO MOMIGLIANO 


1. INTRODUZIONE 


Il 1 settembre 1987, in un ospedale londinese, muore Arnaldo Dante 
Momigliano, che è stato sicuramente uno degli storici più autorevoli 
del nostro tempo. Per quasi un cinquantennio ha operato nella ricerca 
scientifica, dando prova non solo di una eccezionale competenza nel 
suo campo di specializzazione, la storia antica, ma anche di una 
profonda conoscenza dei tempi moderni!. 

L’interesse di Momigliano per i problemi dei moderni è sottoli- 
neato dai diversi profili storici di studiosi moderni. Da questi profili 
emerge in primo luogo la sua attenzione alla ‘storia della storiogra- 
fia’, un’ attività che ebbe largo spazio nella sua ricerca e che è da 
considerare uno dei suoi più autorevoli contributi. Le domande più 
incessanti che emergono dalle indagini di Momigliano riguardano il 
come, quando e perché gli storici affrontano un certo problema sto- 
rico. In altre parole, è particolarmente viva in lui la volontà di «defi- 
nire [...] la genesi di alcuni problemi storici»?. Per Momigliano 
infatti l’origine della storiografia è strettamente connessa alla situa- 
zione reale e attuale dello storico in cerca di una spiegazione a que- 
gli eventi del mondo, che attirano la sua attenzione. Nel bisogno di 
trovare una risposta fa ricorso al passato. Nasce così la storiografia. 
Dato che ogni singolo storico dà il proprio contributo a questo pro- 
cesso, è fondamentale per uno studioso soffermarsi sulla componente 
soggettiva sempre presente nella storiografia. 


! La sua bibliografia, più di 700 voci, è pubblicata in A. MOMIGLIANO, Quarto 
contributo alla storia degli studi classici e del mondo antico, Roma 1969, p. 667- 
727; Sesto contributo alla storia degli studi classici e del mondo antico, 2 tomi, 
Roma 1980, p. 843-860; Ottavo contributo alla storia degli studi classici e del 
mondo antico, Roma 1987, p. 433-449. 

? A. MOMIGLIANO, Prefazione a ID., Sui fondamenti della storia antica, Torino 
1984 (= 1986), p. vii-vili, spec. viii. Per Momigliano «un problema storico, se è 
vero problema storico, e non un semplice accertamento di fatti, te lo porti dietro tutta 
la vita». Si veda Silvia BERTI, Autobiografia, storicismo e verità storica in Arnaldo 
Momigliano, RSI 100 (1988), p. 297-312, spec. 299. 
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«Lo storico é libero di scegliere il suo problema, é libero di scegliere la 
sua ipotesi di lavoro, é libero di scegliere la forma di esposizione in cui 
racconterà i suoi risultati [...]. Lo storico è soprattutto libero di portare 
in una ricerca storica tutta la ricchezza dei suoi convincimenti e delle 
sue esperienze. Se è un ebreo, un cristiano o un mussulmano credente, 
naturalmente porterà la sua fede nella ricerca»°. 


Il ruolo dell’individuo sia nella storia che nella storiografia viene 
così ad avere un peso determinante. Se si tiene conto di questa sua 
impostazione teorica, non è sorprendente che egli stesso già durante 
la sua vita, ma soprattutto dopo la morte, sia divenuto oggetto di una 
ricca e solida ricerca sulla profondità degli eventi personali presenti 
nella propria opera. Dalla travigliata biografia risulterà, infatti, 
l’importanza di esaminare in quale misura la sua vita e il suo inte- 
resse per la ricerca storica interagiscano tra loro: in altre parole, si 
deve indagare il perché delle sue modalità di ricerca’. 

Arnaldo Dante Aronne Momigliano nasce il 5 settembre 1908 a 
Caraglio presso Cuneo in Piemonte, da una famiglia ebraica, molto 


3 A. MOMIGLIANO, Le regole del giuoco nello studio della storia antica, ASNP 
ser. III vol. 4 (1975), p. 1183-1192 (poi in G. DE SANCTIS, Storia dei Greci, Firenze 
1975 [appendice]; A. MOMIGLIANO, Sesto contributo, p. 13-22, spec. 19; e Fonda- 
menti [cf. n. 2], p. 477-485). Una conseguenza della soggettività dello storico è che 
si deve studiare uno storiografo insieme con le sue fonti. Si veda ibid., p. 13: «Giu- 
dicare uno studio moderno di storia greco-romana senza conoscenza delle fonti anti- 
che è nel miglior dei casi impressionistico; nel peggiore e più frequente dei casi è 
segno di arrogante ignoranza». Questa libertà, comunque, non significa che lo sto- 
rico può inventare i fatti o interpretare un documento in modo arbitrario. Si con- 
fronti con A. MOMIGLIANO, Prefazione a ID., Fondamenti, p. vii: «[...] mi trovo 
impegnato su un fronte nuovo, quello della difesa della obiettività della ricerca sto- 
rica di contro alla tendenza, che sempre più si diffonde proteiforme, di ridurre gli 
storici a ideologi o quel che è peggio, a retori». 

4 Nei 5 anni che ci divide dalla sua morte, è stata pubblicata un’ abbondante let- 
teratura e si sono tenute diverse conferenze dedicate allo storico. Prescindendo dagli 
articoli con un ovvio carattere commemorativo, ce ne sono altri che analizzano i temi 
principali della sua storiografia, come p.es. il legame fra la sua attenzione per il giu- 
daismo antico e il suo essere ebreo. Un altro motivo non meno importante è quello 
della libertà. Qua non si è tentato fare «la storia del libro che Momigliano si era pro- 
posto di scrivere e non scrisse sui concetti di pace e di libertà nel mondo antico», 
come ha proposto C. DIONISOTTI, Ricordi di Arnaldo Momigliano, Bologna 1989, p. 
103. Manca anche un’ enumerazione e un’ analisi completa di tutti i testi che trat- 
tano di questa libertà; abbiamo provato di compilare un riassunto cronologico dei 
testi più significativi (il che inevitabilmente dà qualche volta il senso di incomple- 
tezza e altre volta quello di sopraposizione con altri studi) per scoprire lo sviluppo 
storico che si rivela nello storico analogo all’ evoluzione della sua vita privata. 
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attenta alla sua educazione*. Come giovane intellettuale, Momigliano 
lascia il proprio ambiente famigliare per la prima volta nel 1925, 
quando si trasferisce all’ università di Torino, dove si iscrive alla 
Facoltà di Lettere. Sin dal suo arrivo all’ università, si pone sotto la 
guida di Gaetano De Sanctis, maestro di una ‘scuola’, che nel mondo 
intellettuale dell’ Italia d’allora ebbe particolare importanza®. 
Sebbene i rapporti fra maestro ed allievo non siano mai stati facili 
(Carlo Dionisotti parla di un «rapporto rispettosamente polemico»), 
Momigliano, dopo la laurea nel 1929, segue De Sanctis all’università 
di Roma per frequentare un corso di perfezionamento. Rimane a 
Roma fino al 1936, l’anno in cui torna alla sua vecchia università di 
Torino per insegnare storia romana’. Nel 1938, a causa delle leggi 
razziali mussoliniane, viene destituito della sua carica ed epulso dall’ 
università. Appena un anno dopo lascia l’Italia e si rifugia ad Oxford, 
fatto che rappresenta l’inizio di un periodo molto difficile ma nello 
stesso tempo di un’ enorme importanza per il suo sviluppo spirituale. 
Dopo la guerra Momigliano, avendo perso non meno di 11 membri 
della sua famiglia e tanti altri conoscenti, decide di non stabilirsi più 
in Italia: fino alla morte, la sua residenza sarà in Inghilterra. Nel 
1987, poco tempo prima del suo 79 compleanno, muore, stroncato da 
un attaco cardiaco. 

In questo articolo si tenterà di spiegare come il tema della libertà 
(un argomento sul quale Momigliano ha riflettuto durante tutta la 
Vita) si è sviluppato accanto alle vicende personali dello studioso. 


5 L’importanza che hanno avuto questi primi anni della vita per il futuro sviluppo 
dello storico risulta dalla sua attenzione per la cultura sia antica che moderna, ma 
soprattutto dai diversi ‘passi autobiografici’, in cui molto spesso referisce alla sua 
vita in famiglia. Si veda anche A. MoMIGLIANO, Pagine ebraiche (a cura di Silvia 
BERTI), Torino 1987 (postumo), con un’ introduzione di A. MOMIGLIANO. La Berti 
ha chiamati questi anni «gli anni decisivi della sua formazione»; parole che hanno 
causato una certa confusione negli studiosi recenti. Si veda L. BERARDO, La ‘piccola 
patria’ di Arnaldo Momigliano: lotte politiche e ideologiche nel cuore del Piemonte 
giolittiano, in Lellia CRACCO RUGGINI (ed.), Omaggio ad Arnaldo Momigliano. Con- 
vegno di studio (Cuneo-Caraglio 22-23 ottobre 1988), Como 1989, p. 225-238, spec. 
225. 

6 Cf. infra, p. 300-305. 

7 Le testimonianze più chiare di questi ultimi anni sono nelle pubblicazione di C. 
Dionisotti, che sin dal suo arrivo all’ universita ha mantenuto contatti amichevoli 
con Momigliano. Si legga soprattutto C. DIONISOTTI, Gli anni torinesi di Arnaldo 
Momigliano, in Lellia CRACCO RUGGINI (ed.), op. cit. (n. 5), p. 239-250 (poi in C. 
DIONISOTTI, Ricordi [n. 4], p. 65-96). 
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La ragione della scelta del tema non è difficile da individuare: l’inte- 
resse per la libertà è una costante nell’ opera scientifica di Momi- 
gliano. Lo studioso stesso, nella prefazione alla seconda edizione di 
Filippo il Macedone, scrive: 


«[La libertà] è diventata la preoccupazione fondamentale di me come 
storico nei succesivi cinquant’ anni e più e cioè una sempre più con- 
creta comprensione della libertà orientale, greca e romana fino al tra- 
monto dell’ Antichità». 


La trattazione dell’ argomento, comunque, non è sempre rimasta 
invariata. Come egli stesso ha detto: «[...] historical problems have 
themselves a history»?. Sarà dunque questo legame fra biografia e 
storiografia della libertà nell’ opera di uno studioso spesso messo a 
confronto durante la sua vita con la ‘non libertà’, a costituire oggetto 
di analisi nelle pagine seguenti!°. 


2. GLI ANNI PRIMA DELLA GUERRA 


«Il prevalere degli studi di storia romana [nel periodo fascista] giovò 
agli studi di storia greca ed ellenistica e lasciò la ricerca in mano dei 
competenti. Si ebbe poca produzione, ma su questioni importanti» !!. 


Una delle «questioni importanti» fu sicuramente la polemica 
sul significato della libertà greca disputata alla fine degli anni Venti 
e negli anni Trenta nella scuola di Gaetano De Sanctis. I protagonisti 
di questa disputa, ovviamente ispirata dalle vicende politiche 
dell’Italia del tempo, furono oltre a De Sanctis, i suoi allievi Aldo 


8 A. MOMIGLIANO, Prefazione alla seconda edizione di Filippo il Macedone (cf. 
n. 17), p. xv-xvi, spec. xvi . Questa prefazione è stata scritta da Momigliano, 
costretto a letto, il 15 agosto 1987, due settimane prima della morte. 

° Historicism Revisited, Mededelingen der Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, N.R. 37 (1974), p. 63-70 (poi in Essays in 
Ancient and Modern Historiography, Oxford 1977, p. 365-373, e in Sesto contributo, 
p. 23-32, spec. 31). 

10 Cf. n. 4. 

!! Così scrive Momigliano in un notevole articolo, terminato già nel 1945 ma 
pubblicato solo 5 anni dopo. Si veda A. MOMIGLIANO, Gli studi italiani di storia 
greca e romana dal 1895 al 1939, in Cinquant’ anni di vita intellettuale italiana, 
1896-1946. Scritti in onore di B. Croce, vol. I, Napoli 1950 (= 1967), p. 84-106 (poi 
in Contributo, p. 275-297, spec. 295). 
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Ferrabino, Arnaldo Momigliano, Piero Treves e lo stesso Benedetto 
Croce’. 

Nel 1929 il dibattito si apre con la pubblicazione di un libro di 
Ferrabino in cui lo scrittore dà un giudizio negativo della libertà 
greca del V secolo e insiste sulla necessità di una potenza sovra- 
stante!. Nonostante qualche osservazione giusta, il libro, troppo 
indulgente a idee fasciste, viene subito attaccato da De Sanctis in un 
articolo molto dettagliato. Per il maestro, infatti, il vero valore della 
cultura greca si trova nelle libere istituzioni delle poleis del V 
secolo!*. Con uno studio in cui si ripercorrono gli argomenti, che il 
francese Benjamin Constant nel 1819 dedicava a questo stesso tema, 
anche Benedetto Croce nel 1930 dà il suo contributo alla discus- 
sione!. Dall’ intervento di Croce si può dedurre l’importanza di un 
tale tema in questo periodo, non solo all’ interno della ‘scuola’, ma 
anche per tutta l’Italia preoccupata per l’evoluzione politica del 
fascismo. 

Un anno dopo Momigliano entra nella discussione con un’ impor- 
tante recensione su Croce. In modo molto conciso e schematico in 
questo articolo, che sarà la base di partenza per gli studi degli anni 
sucessivi, opera una netta distinzione fra ‘libertà politica propria 
degli antichi’ e ‘libertà umana propria dei moderni’. Essenziale è il 
ruolo assunto dallo Stato in questo processo: quando la libertà di una 
persona dipende da ciò che gli permette il governo, come nel mondo 
antico, non si può parlare di una libertà ‘completa’, ma di una libertà 
politica. La ‘vera’ libertà oppure la libertà ‘umana’ si svilupperà più 
tardi, a grado a grado, quando un gruppo di persone, limitato nella 


12 Per una visione generale del dibattito si veda p.es. G. Sasso, 11 ‘contributo’ di 
Arnaldo Momigliano, La Cultura 14 (1976), p. 404-468 (poi in ID., I guardiano 
della storiografia. Profili di Federico Chabod e altri saggi, Napoli 1985, p. 189-256, 
spec. 223-237); E. GABBA, Riconsiderando l’opera storica di Gaetano De Sanctis, 
RFIC 99 (1971), p. 5-25; ID., Aspetti della storiografia di Arnaldo Momigliano, RSI 
100 (1988), p. 362-380, spec. 363-370; L. CANFORA, Una riflessione sulla koinè 
eirene e la prolusione di Arnaldo Momigliano, QdS 32 (1990), p. 31-45, spec. 37-38. 

13 A. FERRABINO, La dissoluzione della libertà nella Grecia antica, Padova 1929. 

14° G. DE SANCTIS, recensione a A. FERRABINO, La dissoluzione della libertà nella 
Grecia antica, RFIC 58 (1930), p. 230-245. Sulla figura di De Sanctis, cf. tra gli 
altri E. GABBA, RFIC 99 (1971), p. 11, e diversi articoli di Momigliano stesso. 

15 B, CROCE, Constant e Jellinek intorno alla differenza tra la libertà degli anti- 
chi e quella dei moderni (Nota letta all’ Accademia di scienze morali e politiche 
della Società Reale di Napoli), Napoli 1930. 
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sua liberta, si scontrera con lo Stato opprimente che finalmente verra 
assorbito dal gruppo che creerà il proprio nuovo Stato'®. 

Nel 1934 esce Filippo il Macedone, una monografia sul re mace- 
done e sul suo ruolo nella fine della ‘libera’ Grecia!”. Già nel 1931 
Momigliano aveva scritto a proposito di Filippo: 


«Che si possa vedere in Filippo chi assicurerà la concordia tra i Greci, 
estenderà la loro civiltà a oriente e a occidente, li libererà dalla dipen- 
denza diretta o indiretta dalla politica persiana tornatasi ad affermare 
sin dagli ultimi anni della guerra del Peloponneso [...]»!8. 


Anche adesso, Filippo viene valutato positivamente. Momigliano 
ha elaborato nel frattempo il suo concetto negativo della libertà poli- 
tica delle città greche, che per lui è una libertà molto limitata man- 
cando ogni forma di vera solidarità reciproca. 


«Per i Greci in genere (almeno fino al IV secolo di cui ci stiamo occu- 
pando) la libertà non fu mai limitata dal rispetto della libertà altrui, se 
non in un gruppo ristretto di cittadini che si consideravano pari: ed 
erano pari appunto perchè si riunivano per realizzare il più possibile la 
libera espansione delle proprie forze, considerandone elemento intrin- 
seco l’oppressione, quando occorresse, degli estranei. Era una libertà, 
che non ripudiava, ma riteneva sua parte integrante la sopraffazione: e 
perciò non rifuggì mai dalla schiavitù nella vita interna delle città e 
dall’ imperialismo, in varie forme, nella vita internazionale”. 


I Greci stessi non erano in grado di superare quel particolarismo 
politico, che non solo causava una ‘vincolata’ forma di libertà, ma 
che era anche responsabile di tanti altri errori nella società greca”. 


16 A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a B. CROCE, Constant e Jellinek intorno alla diffe- 
renza tra la libertà degli antichi e quella dei moderni, RFIC 9 (1931), p. 262-264 
(poi in Quinto contributo, p. 906-907). Momigliano ha valutato positivamente il 
carattere liberale di Croce anche se non manca di precisare che la nozione di Croce 
della libertà era un po’ ambigua. Cf. A. MOMIGLIANO, Reconsidering B. Croce 
(1866-1952), DUJ, December 1966, p. 1-12 (poi in Quarto contributo, p. 95-115, 
spec. 107-108 n. 29). Si legga anche ID., Prefazione alla seconda edizione di Filippo 
il Macedone (n. 17), p. xv. 

! A. MOMIGLIANO, Filippo il Macedone. Saggio sulla storia greca del IV secolo 
a.C., Firenze 1934 (ristampa anastatica con correzioni, con una nuova prefazione di 
A. MOMIGLIANO e un’ appendice bibliografica a cura di A. MOMIGLIANO e G. ARRI- 
GONI, Milano 1987). 

!8 Contributi alla caratteristica di Demostene, Civiltà Moderna 3 (1931), p. 711- 
744 (poi in Quinto contributo, p. 235-264, spec. 251). 

!9 Filippo il Macedone, p. 170. 

20 Su questi altri errori legati alla libertà comunale, come p.es. la ‘vincolata’ forma 
economica dei Greci, si veda A. MOMIGLIANO, Filippo il Macedone, p. 170-172. 
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Viene lodato Filippo II di Macedonia, che nel 338 a.C. con la batta- 
glia di Chaeronea, pose fine alla storia dell’ indipendenza delle poleis 
greche, ma nello stesso tempo introdusse il mondo greco in un 
ambiente più ampio e cosmopolita rendendo così possibile la libertà 
umana?! 

Direttamente legato a quanto sopra è il giudizio negativo che lo 
storico dava di Demostene, il difensore classico di questa libertà vin- 
colata. Per Demostene, il ruolo ateniese nella lotta per una ‘libera 
Grecia’ era primario. Un tale atteggiamento però rendeva impossibile 
una collaborazione panellenica, visto che le altre città greche (per le 
quali libertà e autonomia formavano un insieme) non avevano alcuna 
intenzione di allearsi con Atene: la libertà del popolo ateniese 
avrebbe infatti significato la loro sudditanza. «La più libera vita delle 
poleis», per cui lottava Demostene, in realtà allora non era altro che 
«la più libera vita di Atene». I tentativi di Demostene, non tenendo 
conto del fatto che «nessuna egemonia poteva mai rispettare la 
libertà delle città coalizzate per la sua intrinseca natura di egemonia, 
cioè di comando», non avrebbero mai potuto risolvere il problema 
greco e appaiono agli occhi di Momigliano come anacronistici e 
prove della limitata comprensione”. 

Con una tale posizione Momigliano polemizzava direttamente con 
un altro allievo di De Sanctis, Piero Treves, figlio del fuoruscito 
socialista Claudio. Nel 1932, due anni prima l’uscita del Filippo, 
Treves, nella Rivista di Filologia, pubblicava una risentita recensione 
all’ articolo che Momigliano un anno prima aveva dedicato alla 
figura di Demostene. Vi confuta l’opinione di Momigliano, secondo 
cui la libertà della Grecia, se fosse dipesa da Atene come voleva 
Demostene, sarebbe stata una contraddizione, una ‘libertà costrin- 


2! E’ molto significativo come l’ebreo Momigliano, vivendo in un ambiente in 
cui la mutua intolleranza cresceva sempre di più, prendesse le difese di un mondo 
cosmopolita, dove popoli e culture diversi vivevano pacificamente l’uno accanto all’ 
altro. Negli anni Settanta rinascerà questo vecchio interesse: si veda O. MURRAY, 
Momigliano e la cultura inglese, RSI 100 (1988), p. 422-439, spec. 436. Per una 
revisione inglese, si veda ID., Arnaldo Momigliano in England, H&T 30 (1991), p. 
49-64, spec. 61. Cf. anche n. 33. 

22 Per la sua opinione sulla figura di Demostene in questi anni, si veda soprattutto 
A. MOMIGLIANO, Contributi (n. 18); Chiaramento alla caratteristica di Demostene, 
Civiltà Moderna 3 (1931), p. 975-976 (poi in Quinto contributo, p. 265-266); 
Filippo il Macedone, p. 127-130; e recensione a P. TREVES, Demostene e la libertà 
greca, Athenaeum 13 (1935), p. 137-142 (poi in Quinto contributo, p. 936-942). 
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gente’. Treves non cogliendo «l’antitesi fra esigenza panellenica ed 
esigenza panateniese nella politica demostenica», non riusciva a 
capire come Filippo, che «unificò frantumando e distruggendo» rap- 
presentasse una soluzione migliore dei problemi greci. E’ soprattutto 
alla fine dell’ articolo che Treves, con dure parole, paragona e avvi- 
cinava il Demostene di Momigliano alle opinioni di Mario Attilio 
Levi e Aldo Ferrabino, entrambi storici ispirati dal regime fascista”’. 
Un anno dopo Treves pubblicò il suo Demostene, in cui si concen- 
trava non su Filippo, ma sullo stesso Demostene considerato il vero 
eroe della libertà, l’ultima speranza per la libertà dei cittadini della 
polis, una libertà che per lui fu la base della nostra libertà. Emilio 
Gabba dice di questo libro: «[un libro] piuttosto da valutare come 
documento di coraggiosa coscienza civile in un periodo di oppres- 
sione, che non come contributo in tutto accettabile per la compren- 
sione degli ultimi momenti di Atene libera». 

Da parte sua Momigliano risponde a questo attacco personale con 
una doppia recensione delle opere di Treves e di Levi: un atto sim- 
bolico, per mostrare ai lettori che si tratta di due libri scritti sotto 
l'influsso del regime (come detto prima, Levi, al contrario di Treves, 
era noto come uno storico con simpatie fasciste). Momigliano rin- 
faccia a Treves di non aver operato una chiara distinzione fra la 


2 P, TREVES, Per uno studio su Demostene, RFIC 60 (1932), p. 68-74, spec. 71 e 
74. 

24 P. TREVES, Demostene e la libertà greca, Bari 1933. Si veda anche E. GABBA, 
RSI 100 (1988), p. 368. Per il rapporto sempre difficile fra i due giovani studiosi, si 
legga l’articolo di C. DIONISOTTI, Arnaldo Momigliano e Croce, Belfagor 43 (1988), 
p. 617-641, spec. 621-629. E’ in questo contesto che si deve anche collocare la 
postilla di Momigliano all’ inizio del suo Filippo: «Questo studio, finito nel 1932, si 
pubblica ora a più di due anni di distanza per ragioni varie. Ho tenuto conto di tutta 
la letteratura uscita in seguito nei limiti del possibile, ma, credo, sufficientemente. A 
questa letteratura ho contribuito anch’ io in qualche misura con una serie di saggi 1 
cui risultati ha cercato di incorporare qui. Ciò di cui, evidentemente, non ho più 
potuto tenere conto che in minima parte è la maggiore maturità spirituale, con cui 
oggi scriverei. Il lettore non trascuri questa insoddisfazione con cui licenzio il 
volume». 

2% A. MOMIGLIANO, recensioni a P. TREVES, Demostene e la libertà greca, e a 
M.A. LEVI, Ottaviano capoparte. Storia politica di Roma durante le ultime lotte di 
supremazia, Athenaeum 13 (1935), p. 137-145 (poi in Quinto contributo, p. 936- 
946). Si veda anche l’articolo recente di M.A. LEVI stesso, Alla scuola di Gaetano 
De Sanctis negli Anni Venti, SStor 16 (1989), p. 5-24, in cui l’autore ammette la sua 
simpatia d’allora per il regime fascista. 
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liberta degli antichi e quella dei moderni, un rimprovero che vale 
ancora di più per Ferrabino e De Sanctis”®. Inoltre, gli rimprovera il 
carattere indeterminato e retorico della concezione della libertà greca. 
Subito dopo la guerra però, Momigliano rivaluterà il Demostene e il 
coraggio politico del suo autore ponendolo in un’ ottica meno nega- 
tiva. Rimane dell’ originario giudizio quello sul fatto che Treves 
avesse confuso la libertà liberale anglossasone dell’ Ottocento con la 
libertà di Demostene, ma poi aggiunge: 


«[Sono] tracce di perturbatrice passionalità politica [...] che confon- 
dono la libertà liberale con la sintesi di egemonia e di democrazia pro- 
pria della libertà demostenica. Ma sono, come è ovvio, tracce che 


lasciano intatti il fondo di verità e il significato della protesta»’. 


Non era la prima volta che le opinioni dei giovani studiosi si con- 
traponevano. Come ha osservato Carlo Dionisotti: «I due [...] non 
erano nati per fare coppia»”®. Sembra allora poco credibile che la 
discussione con Treves abbia avuto in Momigliano un peso notevole. 
Più duro da accettare per quest’ ultimo, invece, dev’ essere stato il 
fatto che De Sanctis col pubblicare l’articolo di Treves nella sua rivi- 
sta, sembrava condividerne le idee”. 

Come valutare la posizione presa da Momigliano in questi anni? 
E° vero che l’atteggiamento di uno storico il quale apertamente met- 
teva in dubbio il valore della libertà greca e difendeva l’intervento di 
uno straniero per porre fine al loro mondo frammentato, forse poteva 


26 «Und man kann, sei es gegen De Sanctis, sei es gegen Ferrabino, noch den 
weiteren Vorwurf geltend machen, daß sie immer von einer unberechtigten Gleich- 
stellung des griechischen Freiheitsbegriff mit den modernen Auffasungen der 
Freiheit ausgehen, während es in Wirklichkeit — um die politischen Kämpfe Grie- 
chenlands in ihrem unverfälschten Charakter wieder darstellen zu können — unsere 
Aufgabe ist, die Vorstellung und die Anwendung zu unterscheiden, die die Griechen 
zu den verschiedenen Zeitpunkten der Geschichte von der Freiheit machten im Ver- 
gleich zu den Völkeren, die nach ihnen kamen», in A. MOMIGLIANO, Studien über 
griechische Geschichte in Italien von 1913-1933, Italienische Kulturberichte 1 
(1934), p. 163-193 (poi in Contributo, p. 299-326, spec. 305-306). Cf. anche n. 30. 

?7 A. MOMIGLIANO, Gli studi italiani di storia greca e romana dal 1895 al 1939, 
in Contributo, p. 291-292: «P. Treves scrisse ripetutamente con dottrina e coraggio 
su Demostene come maestro di libertà [...]» e in una nota continua: «Il Treves si è 
poi assai avvicinato al mio punto di vista». Cf. P. TREVES, Démosthène, d’après M. 
Werner Jaeger, LEC 9 (1940), p. 270-293, e ID., Introduzione alla storia della 
guerra corinzia, Athenaeum 16 (1938), p. 65-84, 164-193. 

28 C, DIONISOTTI, Momigliano e Croce (n. 24), p. 621. 

2 Ibid., p. 623, 628. 
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sembrare alquanto criticabile nel suo ambiente nettamente antifasci- 
sta; sarebbe comunque un errore fondamentale rinfacciargli simpatie 
o tendenze ‘antiliberali’, come ha fatto apertamente Treves e come 
insinua De Sanctis: gli eventi politici dell’ Italia d’allora lasciano 
ovviamente tracce sulla scelta dei suoi argomenti, ma non sull’ inter- 
pretazione dei fatti storici. Lo storico, infatti, non voleva cadere nello 
stesso errore che già nel 1931 aveva rimprovato ai suoi precursori: 


«[...] essi partono da una adeguazione implicita o esplicita delle ten- 
denze impersonate da Demostene e da Filippo con le tendenze moderne 
del rispetto della libertà e dello Stato forte, mentre è diventato canone 
elementare della nostra esperienza storica il non confondere i nostri 
problemi con quelli antichi»°". 


Filippo non viene lodato per i suoi valori politici, ma in quanto 
fondatore di uno stato ‘universale’, come l’uomo che ha «superato il 
nazionalismo»?! Grazie a lui termina il mondo chiuso ed egoistico 
delle città greche e comincia un mondo cosmopolita, più aperto e tol- 
lerante, dove la libertà umana può svilupparsi e si scioglie il vincolo 
esistente fra libertà e Stato. 

Interessante in questo contesto è anche il fatto che il tema della 
libertà greca non viene solo discusso in modo ‘diretto’; anche l’atten- 
zione per la storiografia tedesca dell’ Ottocento (e soprattutto l’atten- 
zione per la persona di J.G. Droysen) lo porta a questa problematica. 

L'influenza di Droysen sui saggi di Momigliano non è difficile da 
individuare: nella sua opera dedicata alla figura di Alessandro 
Magno Droysen considerava il figlio di Filippo come la rappresenta- 
zione della libertà nel suo più alto grado, una libertà priva dei limiti 
imposti dalle poleis. Come ha riassunto Momigliano stesso: 
«[Per Droysen] Demostene era il passato, Alessandro l’avvenire»*?. 


30 A. MoMIGLIANO, Contributi alla caratteristica di Demostene (n. 18), p. 235- 
236. Si veda anche la sua nota nello stesso articolo sul libro di Ferrabino, p. 236 n. 
1: «[...] anch’ egli misura Demostene alla stregua di un criterio antistorico e al cri- 
terio ottocentesco del Beloch dello Stato forte come Stato nazionale oppone il crite- 
rio ben novecentesco dello Stato forte come Stato forte». Cf. anche p. 264. 

3! Per una spiegazione dell’unità ‘nazionale’ nella Grecia, che era esattamente il 
contrario dell’ unità nazionale nel mondo moderno, si veda A. MOMIGLIANO, Filippo 
il Macedone (n. 17), p. 171. Si veda n. 21. 

32 A. MOMIGLIANO, Per il centenario dell ‘Alessandro Magno’ di J.G. Droysen. 
Un contributo, Leonardo 4 (1933), p. 510-516 (poi in Contributo, p. 263-273, spec. 
267). L’interesse per Droysen risulta anche molto chiaro dalle avvertenze e dall’ 
introduzione che precedono il Filippo, insieme con un articolo del 1935: Genesi sto- 
rici e funzione attuale del concetto di Ellenismo, Giornale Critico della Filosofia 
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Analogamente a cid che Momigliano un secolo dopo sosterra, Droy- 
sen dubitava della natura della cosiddetta liberta greca: non essendo 
mai esistita nella Grecia antica una vera ‘libertà’, non è giusto consi- 
derare le vicende del IV secolo come la fine della ‘libera’ Grecia. 
Interessante, comunque, è la distinzione fatta da Momigliano fra il 
‘primo’ e il ‘secondo’ Droysen e la sua diversa impostazione del pro- 
blema nella prima e nella seconda edizione dell’ Alessandro. 
E° soprattutto nella seconda edizione che Droysen (sotto l’influsso 
del governo prussiano che aspirava all’ unificazione dei diversi stati 
tedeschi in una sola nazione) vedeva l’imperialismo macedone e la 
figura di Filippo come una risposta ideale al frantumato mondo 
greco. Momigliano (essendo contrario alle arbitrarie trasposizioni 
degli ideali nazionalistici moderni sul mondo antico e biasimando il 
procedere da un pressupposto ideale dei tempi recenti per spiegare la 
storia greca) prende le distanze dalla seconda edizione e aderisce net- 
tamente al giovane Droysen che sapeva distinguere la vicenda antica 
dalla moderna. D'altra parte egli concorda con le opinioni del 
‘secondo’ Droysen, quando questi afferma nella seconda edizione, 
più che nella prima, «[..] che ci fosse tra i Greci un bisogno diffuso 
e profondo di mettere fine alle contese reciproche»*?. 

Un altro motivo per cui Momigliano approva l’egemonia mace- 
done oltre che per il carattere cosmopolita, è riposta nel suo giudicare 
Filippo come ‘portatore di pace’**. Così uno dei principali argomenti 


Italiana, serie 2 41 (1935), p. 10-37 (poi in Contributo, p. 165-193). Notevole anche 
è la fine della prefazione della seconda edizione del Filippo (n. 17), p. xvi: «[...] 
l’elemento orientale, e specialmente ebraico, mi costrinse a concentrare la mia atten- 
zione su un conflitto più forte, quello tra il panellenismo dei Greci — teorizzato da 
Isocrate — e il panellenismo di Filippo il Macedone. I particolari sono nel libro. 
Nella forma originaria furono largamente ispirati da J.G. Droysen». 

33 A. MOMIGLIANO, Genesi storici e funzione attuale del concetto dell’ Ellenismo, 
(n. 32) p. 185. Si veda anche la nota di Margherita ISNARDI-PARENTE, Arnaldo 
Momigliano, La VII epistola e l’autobiografia, Belfagor 43 (1988), p. 245-254, spec. 
249-250: «Momigliano [con la pubblicazione del suo Alien Wisdom] si presentava 
in un certo senso come un anti-Droysen. [...] [Egli] rinnovava profondamente 
l'impostazione dei suoi scritti giovanili, del 1933 e 1935, sul Droysen». Nel 1970 
esce A. MOMIGLIANO, J.G. Droysen between Greeks and Jews, H&T 9 (1970), p. 
139-153 (poi in Quinto contributo, p. 109-126). L’articolo mostra un interesse rin- 
novato per i rapporti fra culture diverse, ma non tratta più il tema della libertà o le 
differenze fra il ‘primo’ e il ‘secondo’ Droysen: «The problem with which I shall be 
dealing here is new, at least to the best of my knowledge» (p. 110). 

34 Sul tema della pace si veda gli studi di C. DIONISOTTI, Ricordi (n. 4), p. 97- 
108, e soprattutto L. CANFORA, Una riflessione sulla koinè eirene e la prolusione di 
Arnaldo Momigliano (n. 12). 
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del Filippo è il tentativo dello storico di meglio analizzare la rela- 
zione tra la fine delle poleis ‘libere’ e l’assicurazione generale della 
‘pace’, la quale fu per Momigliano il primo valore che il mondo 
greco doveva ritrovare, ancora più importante di qualsiasi forma di 
libertà”. Dopo aver elencato le diverse forme di ‘pace comune’ tra 
gli Stati greci nel IV secolo, egli aggiunge: 


«Un elenco di per sé eloquente [...] La kotvî) gipnvn resterà un mito 
finché la Grecia resterà libera»*°. 


Era necessario, allora, che qualcuno portasse la pace nel disunito 
mondo greco del IV secolo, il quale secondo Momigliano mai prima 
aveva conosciuto una vera pace e non sarebbe mai stato in grado di 
imporla a sè stesso a causa del suo egoistico modo di vivere. L’accet- 
tazione di una forza superiore sul mondo greco era inevitabile se si 
voleva portare ordine e pace. 


«[...] l’unione della Grecia — cioè 6ubvota ed sipyvn — non poteva 


venire che dalla soggezione allo straniero»*?. 


Così nello stesso anno del Filippo esce La Koivn eiprjvn, un arti- 
colo che esamina le varie forme di pace nella Grecia antica. Momi- 
gliano vi sostiene che anche negli anni precedenti l’avvento di 
Filippo esisteva in Grecia un forte desiderio di stabilità e pace: 


«[...] laKkoıvn gipnvn è stata una delle preoccupazioni dominanti dei 
Greci di quel cinquantennio [ciò il periodo fra 387/6 e 338/7]. Non sol- 
tanto teorici come Isocrate, che vagheggiavano l’6ubvota, ma gli 
uomini politici sapevano che era loro compito realizzare la pace 
comune tra i Greci»*®, 


Non essendo i Greci mai riusciti a realizzare fra loro una vera 
koinè eirene, si è sempre reso necessario un intervento straniero (Per- 
sia), fatto che sicuramente ha causato una certa debolezza del mondo 
greco. Nella seconda metà del IV secolo, questo «ruolo persiano» 
viene assunto da Filippo, che stabilisce una «tutela macedonica»??. 


35 A. MOMIGLIANO, Filippo il Macedone (n. 17), p. 161-168. 

36 Ibid., p. 64. 

37 Ibid., p. 172. 

38 A. MOMIGLIANO, La koıvn sipńvn dal 386 al 338 a.C., RFIC 12 (1934), p. 
482-514 (poi in Terzo contributo, p. 393-419, spec. 418). 

3 Ib., Prolusione (Università di Torino, dicembre 1936), in C. DIONISOTTI, 
Ricordi (n. 4), p. 121. 
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L’attenzione dello storico per la pace in questi anni risulta soprat- 
tutto chiara in una prolusione universitaria che egli tenne a Torino nel 
dicembre 1936. La prolusione non è mai stata pubblicata in uno dei 
contributi o in altre raccolte dello storico: da una piccola notizia 
scritta da lui nel 1982, infatti, si sa che Momigliano stesso esitava a 
pubblicarla, ma non escludeva un’ edizione da parte di altri: 


«Mia prolusione Torino 1936 da pubblicarsi solo con avvertenza sulla situa- 
zione politica e personale di chi ebreo e non fascista si trovava a parlare»9. 


Fu stampata nel 1989, due anni dopo la morte, da Dionisotti, un 
amico di gioventù. Perché durante la vita di Momigliano il testo è 
sempre rimasto inedito? Perché Momigliano prendeva le distanze in 
modo evidente da questo testo giovanile, mentre ripubblicava tanti 
altri saggi dello stesso periodo ? 

Dionisotti nel suo commento trova una risposta a queste domande 
nella situazione in cui Momigliano si trovava nel periodo in cui scrisse 
la nota aggiunta e non la prolusione, che secondo lui, «[...] pare [...] 
quasi miracolosamente integra e onesta»*. E’ vero che Momigliano, 
soprattutto nell’ ultimo decennio della vita, si era impegnato nella difesa 
dei propri testi, ma una tale spiegazione non rappresenta ancora una 
risposta esauriente alla domanda sul perché questo testo del 1936 non 
sia mai uscito, mentre altri testi dello stesso periodo e di argomento 
simile, non solo sono stati pubblicati subito, ma anche molto spesso 
ripubblicati dopo tanti anni‘. In che cosa, allora, questo testo è diffe- 
rente dagli altri? Se facciamo p.es. un confronto con La Koivn eipnvn 
vediamo come in entrambi i testi viene elaborato in modo analogo 
l’argomento della ‘pace comune’ dei Greci; viene accentuato il deside- 
rio dei Greci del IV secolo di trovare una solidarietà reciproca e 
l’impossibilità di farlo senza un intervento straniero“. Con la vittoria di 
Filippo, questo intervento non è più persiano ma macedone: 


40 A. MOMIGLIANO, in C. DIONISOTTI, Ricordi, p. 97. 

4 A. MOMIGLIANO, in C. DIONISOTTI, Ricordi, p. 109-130. 

4 C, DIONISOTTI, Ricordi, p. 98. 

Per la difesa dei propri testi, cf. infra, p. 320-321. 

Altri testi che mostrano il suo interesse per la pace in questo periodo di ante- 
guerra sono p.es. A. MOMIGLIANO, La pace del 311 a.C., SIFC, N.S. 8 (1930), p. 83- 
86 (poi in Quarto contributo, p. 519-522); Un momento di storia greca: la pace del 
375 a.C. e il Plataico di Isocrate, Athenaeum, N.S. 14 (1936), p. 3-35 (poi in Terzo 
contributo, p. 421-455); e Per la storia della pubblicistica sulla Koivn siprvn nel 
IV secolo a.C., ASNP, ser. II vol. V (1936), p. 97-123 (poi in Terzo contributo, p. 
457-487). Cf. anche n. 59. 
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«La koiné eirene era ormai strumento macedonico: ma strumento 
macedonico, ripetiamo, perché profonda aspirazione dei Greci»*. 


Successivamente, la ‘tutela macedonica’ viene a sua volta sosti- 
tuita dalla ‘tutela romana’. Secondo Luciano Canfora è nella valuta- 
zione di questa ‘tutela romana’ che si deve individuare il motivo 
della non pubblicazione del testo: prescindendo dal fatto che la pace 
è diventata più importante di qualsiasi forma di libertà, sarebbe 
soprattutto stato il giudizio troppo positivo sulla pax augustea ad 
aver infastidito Momigliano negli anni successivi: la pax è divenuta 
il pregio maggiore del mondo antico e perciò viene distinta da tutte le 
precedenti forme di pace. Anche il ruolo di Filippo viene sminuito: 
non è più il ‘preparatore’ dell’ impero romano e quindi, non è più 
preparatore indiretto della pax romana; per dirla con Canfora: «[...] 
tutto il fulcro positivo della ricostruzione e delle scelte giuste e lun- 
gimiranti è su Roma». 

Prevale, infatti, l’opinione che il dominio romano, in quanto porta- 
tore di pace, sia non solo da accettare, ma anche da approvare, un 
atteggiamento che, come vedremo, urterà con i testi del periodo 
seguente e in un certo senso anche con ciò che ha scritto qualche 
anno prima. Si deve inoltre sottolineare che alcune osservazioni che 
tratteremo nel paragrafo seguente, valgono sia per la prolusione non 
edita, che per tanti altri studi di questi anni, il che comunque non 
implica che Momigliano non abbia sempre mirato nella sua opera ad 
una verità più alta, basata sui fatti. 

Lo storico si rendeva ovviamente conto dell’ esistenza di un impor- 
tante rovescio della medaglia; nonostante tutti gli argomenti positivi, 
non poteva ignorare le conseguenze negative dell’ imperialismo mace- 
done. Quasi anticipando il problema del dispotismo che tratterà soprat- 
tutto in un periodo posteriore, chiude il suo Filippo nel modo seguente: 


«[...] nulla ci fa più pensosi sulla razionalità del trapasso dalla libertà 
ignara della libertà altrui al despotismo che lo scorgere come i Greci 
nel loro travaglioso sforzo di superare quella libertà, non giungessero 
ad altro, sia pure senza rendersene esatto conto, che ad invocare e pre- 
parare il despotismo»“?. 


45 A. MOMIGLIANO, in C. DIONISOTTI, Ricordi (n. 4), p. 118. 

46 Una riflessione sulla koinè eirene e la prolusione di Arnaldo Momigliano (n. 
12), p. 41. 

4 A. MOMIGLIANO, Filippo il Macedone (n. 17), p. 199. 
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Inoltre (e contradditoriamente a quanto citato prima) accentua il 
fatto che la conquista di Filippo, nonostante i fattori positivi, è sem- 
pre stata sentita dai Greci come una dominazione straniera. 


«La prima esperienza [della libertà umana] fu forse quella dei Greci, 
che si videro concessa la piena libertà da Filippo e poi da Flaminino, 
ma si accorsero, cessati i primi entusiasmi, che se uno Stato esterno la 
concedeva, già per ciò solo la limitava»*®. 


E poi: 


«L’egemonia di Filippo trascurava l’evidente fatto che l’unità fu impo- 


sta ai Greci, i quali non la vollero. E tanto non la vollero che accolsero 


i Romani come liberazione della Macedonia stessa». 


In generale, comunque, egli sembra valutare la supremazia mace- 
done molto più positivamente delle altre forme dell’ imperialismo 
precedente, il che è dovuto al fatto che Filippo non solo portava a un’ 
indipendenza politica, ma anche a qualcosa di più: all’ inizio di un 
mondo cosmopolita e alla pace, due valori che non per caso ebbero 
una grande importanza nel mondo dello storico in quegli anni diffi- 
cili. Per ciò che riguarda il suo desiderio di pace, bisogna ancora 
aggiungere che questo atteggiamento non è soltanto da considerare 
come un atto di resistenza contro il regime fascista con la sua ideolo- 
gia belligerante, ma forse ancora di più contro l’ideologia del suo 
maestro De Sanctis: «storico di battaglie», come Momigliano stesso 
lo definisce®?. Nel capitolo seguente vedremo come soprattutto que- 
sta fiducia nella pace riceve un colpo duro dagli eventi che segui- 
ranno. 


3. LA GUERRA 


L’intolleranza fascista che, seguendo l’esempio tedesco, si rivolgeva 
sempre di più contro gli ebrei, costringe Momigliano nel 1939 a 
rifugiarsi, insieme con la moglie e la giovane figlia, nella «libera 


48 A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a B. CROCE (n. 16), p. 906-907. 

# A. MOMIGLIANO, Studi sulla storiografia greca del IV secolo a.C.: I. Teo- 
pompo, RFIC 9 (1931), p. 230-242, 335-353 (poi in Terzo contributo, p. 367-392, 
spec. 381). 

50 A. MOMIGLIANO, In memoria di Gaetano De Sanctis (1870-1957), RSI 49 
(1957), p. 177-195 (poi in Secondo contributo, p. 299-317, spec. 299). 
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Inghilterra». L’allontanamento forzato dagli altri membri della fami- 
glia e dal suo ambiente, ovviamente, significa un choc per la sua vita 
privata. Sul piano familiare e su quello della ricerca scientifica 
affiora l’eco delle terribili vicende, come risulta dal fatto che durante 
questo primo anno di esilio non escono sue pubblicazioni. 

Il soggiorno inglese, malgrado le condizioni penose, rappresenta 
comunque anche una grande rivelazione sul piano intellettuale per 
Momigliano, fino allora quasi esclusivamente cresciuto nel mondo 
universitario italiano e privo di contatti con colleghi stranieri. 
Adesso, in circostanze totalmente mutate, egli è costretto ad imparare 
una nuova lingua (il che portò anche ad un cambiamento della sua 
scrittura), a prendere conoscenza del mondo accademico inglese e, 
soprattutto, ad avere frequenti contatti con altri rifugiati. C’è allora 
da chiedersi in che senso il 1939, l’anno del trasferimento con un’ 
interruzione delle pubblicazioni, un anno molto agitato per la dispo- 
sizione d’animo dello storico, e di enorme importanza per il futuro 
sviluppo del suo pensiero, sia l’inizio di una cesura intellettuale, una 
cesura amessa da Momigliano stesso: 


«Anche se tra gli intervalli del mio lavoro non ci fosse stata la mia cac- 
ciata come ebreo dalle Università italiane nel 1938 con la consegente 
necessità di acquistare una nuova lingua e assorbire una nuova cultura 
per insegnare, non ci sarebbe da aspettarsi continuità di temi e di 
metodi in questi saggi. Se c’è continuità è paradossalmente dovuto al 
bisogno costante di sapere come e quando un determinato problema 
storico che mi stava occupando fosse nato e fosse stato affrontato dai 
miei predecessori. Che la storia della storiografia aiuti a definire, 
affrontare e risolvere i singoli problemi storici era un insegnamento 
basilare di Benedetto Croce a cui spero di essere rimasto fedele con 
senso di gratitudine»*!. 


Nel 1940 la vita ‘attiva’ di Momigliano riprende con una recen- 
sione all’ opera di R. Syme, La rivoluzione romana*. Il tono della 
recensione è ben diverso da quello dei saggi precedenti. Avendo 
Syme scritto nel capitolo della pax le parole seguenti: 


5! A. MoMIGLIANO, Fondamenti (n. 2), p. viii. Dal 1928 fino alla sua morte nel 
1987 il 1939 è l’unico anno in cui Momigliano non pubblica niente. Si veda anche 
C. DIONISOTTI, Ricordo di Arnaldo Momigliano, ASNP ser. II vol. XVII 3 (1988), p. 
549-564, poi in RSI 100 (1988), p. 348-360 (Commemorazione di Arnaldo Momi- 
gliano), e in Ricordi (n. 4), p. 9-26 (Commemorazione a Pisa). 

52 A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a R. SYME, The Roman Revolution, JRS 30 (1940), 
p. 75-80 (poi in Secondo contributo, p. 407-416). 
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«C’é qualcosa di più importante della libertà politica; e i diritti politici 
sono un mezzo, non fine a se stessi. Il fine è la sicurezza per le vite e 
gli averi, e questo fine non poteva essere garantito dalla costituzione 
della Roma repubblicana. Logorato, fiaccato da guerre civili e disor- 
dini, il popolo romano era pronto a rinunciare al disastroso privilegio 
della libertà e a sottomettersi al governo assoluto, come all’ inizio dei 
tempi», 


non ha più l’approvazione di Momigliano*. Contrariamente a 
quanto sostiene nei testi giovanili, la libertà politica ora acquista in 
importanza. Inoltre (e questo è soprattutto interessante), Momigliano, 
per la prima volta, congiunge chiaramente la libertà politica alla 
dignità umana e parla della demoralizzazione causata dal dispotismo. 
Il princeps, sebbene portatore della pace, non è più valutato positiva- 
mente: 


«The Romans [...] did not surrender their freedom for their own advan- 
tage: they were prived of it». 


Si deve naturalmente collegare tali affermazioni con la disposi- 
zione spirituale dello storico, esule di un regime autocratico e privato 
della sicurezza e dei diritti politici. Nella prefazione all’ edizione 
italiana del libro di Syme, ventitre anni dopo la pubblicazione della 
prima versione del manoscritto, Momigliano stesso ritorna su questo 
periodo della sua esistenza e mette in luce le difficoltà che egli aveva 
avuto, appena arrivato in Inghilterra, nell’ interpretare un libro che 
stabiliva «un rapporto immediato tra l’antica marcia su Roma e la 
nuova, fra la conquista di Augusto e il colpo di stato di Mussolini, e 
forse quello di Hitler». E continua: 


«Basti aver accennato al fatto che la interpretazione di questo libro è 
inestricablimente legata per me [...] con l’inizio della seconda guerra 
mondiale»55, 


Si ritrova lo stesso interesse per la riduzione della «dignità 
umana inerente alla libertà politica» anche in un’ altra pubblicazione 


5 R. SYME, The Roman Revolution, Oxford 1939. Poi tradotto in italiano: La 
rivoluzione romana, trad. di M. MANFREDI con un’ introduzione di A. MOMIGLIANO, 
Torino 1962, p. 516. 

5* A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a R. SYME (n. 52), p. 415. 

55 A. MOMIGLIANO, Introduzione a R. SYME (n. 53), p. ix-xv (poi in Terzo contri- 
buto, p. 729-737, spec. 729 e 731). Sul tema e sul parallelismo Augusto— Mussolini 
si veda M. CAGNETTI, Il mito di Augusto e la ‘rivoluzione fascista’, QdS 3 (1976), p. 
139-167. 
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importante di questo periodo, la recensione del 1941 ad un libro di B. 
Farrington. Momigliano, mettendo l’accento sul fatto che la libertà 
romana alla fine della repubblica sotto l’influenza della filosofia 
greca si sviluppò verso una nozione più umana di quella giuridica di 
prima, nota come anche gli epicurei, di solito non interessati alla 
politica, lottano contro Cesare, considerato una minaccia per la 
libertà. L’entusiasmo degli epicurei però fu di breve durata; mentre 
gli stoici durante l’impero preferirono la libertà politica al dominio 
degli imperatori, gli epicurei scelsero la pace come primo valore. 
Adesso però lo studioso non sa più optare per una possibilità o per 
l’altra: 

«Di fatto, l’epicureismo — l’ispirazione prima di Orazio e Virgilio — 

diede spiritualità alla pace romana, e lo stoicismo tenne in vita la 

domanda di liberà interna. E ancora una volta, non è dato scegliere»”. 


Molto di più che nell’ anteguerra Momigliano durante questi anni 
si rende conto del fatto che «[...] è fanciullesco negare che esistesse 
un problema di libertà sotto l’impero»??. 

La pace non risolve tutto: i filosofi greci avevano fatto compren- 
dere ai Romani che la libertà era qualcosa di più del solo concetto 
giuridico della cittadinanza: giunge a comprendere anche la dimen- 
sione morale e il sentimento di un uomo privato della sua libertà. E’ 
comunque notevole come Momigliano quasi sempre associ la 
‘dignità umana’ con la libertà politica, più che con altre forme di 
libertà individuale. Un’ eccezione su questa concezione della libertà 
politica la si ha nella recensione del 1941 al libro di Laura Robinson, 
Freedom of Speech in the Roman Republic”. 

Un testo come questo, che tratta della libertà di parola come forma 
concreta di libertà, non è comunque predominante in quegli anni: il 
periodo della guerra fu, come quello precedente, un periodo di rifles- 
sione sul valore della guerra, della pace e della libertà politica, più 


56 A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a B. FARRINGTON, Science and Politics in the 
Ancient World, JRS 31 (1941), p. 149-157 (poi in Secondo contributo, p. 375-388, 
spec. 388). Si veda anche G. GIARIZZO, Storia sacra, storia profana: la tradizione 
come unità vissuta (con la traduzione italiana del brano citato), RSZ 100 (1988), p. 
381-399, spec. 389. 

ST A. MOMIGLIANO, Introduzione a R. SYME (n. 53), p. 739. 

58 A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a Laura ROBINSON, Freedom of Speech in the 
Roman Republic, JRS 32 (1942), p. 120-124 (poi in Quinto contributo, p. 949-958). 
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che un’ indagine sul fatto che in civitate libera linguam mentemque 
liberas esse debere*. Un’ ulteriore prova del significato che ebbe per 
lui il problema della pace connessa alla libertà, è nel fatto che in que- 
gli stessi anni bui progetta di scrivere un libro interamente dedicato 
al tema. Si mette d’accordo con l’University Press di Oxford e in 
alcune lettere descrive in modo preciso il piano (in una di queste 
viene anche dato lo schema del libro). Nonostante la sua incessante 
dedizione al progetto, il libro non è mai uscito. Secondo Oswin Mur- 
ray, questa opera incompiuta avrebbe provocato in Momigliano non 
solo «una latente insoddisfazione», ma avrebbe generato in lui anche 
un distacco dall’ ambiente oxoniense®. Da questo aneddoto, comun- 
que, risulta chiaro un altro tratto caratteriale di Momigliano, autore di 
testi prevalentemente brevi: le sue recensioni, conferenze e lezioni 
mostrano un’ enorme erudizione e la capacita di operare analisi pre- 
cise dei fenomeni storici, mentre manca quasi sempre un’ elabora- 
zione più ampia. Molto significative sono le raccolte di saggi diversi 
che per la maggior parte vengono ripubblicati senza un commento 
chiarificatore: l’autore si limita ad una breve prefazione al volume, 
anche se si tratta di testi ripubblicati dopo quasi 50 anni, in circo- 
stanze totalmente diverse; come spiegazione si potrebbe pensare all’ 
influenza del soggiorno inglese, ad un senso di scorragiamento men- 
tale nel doversi dedicare ad un’ opera più complessa o alle conse- 
guenze della sua educazione ebraica. A conclusione riportiamo le 
parole di Mario Vegetti: «Momigliano non tematizza esplicitamente 
questi interrogativi, che il suo lavoro contribuisce a porre. [...] La 
scrittura di Momigliano, il saggio breve, l’analisi puntuale, la verve 
critica, antidogmatica, sono quelli del dotto illuminista»®!. 


5 Suet., Tib. 28, citato da A. MOMIGLIANO, loc. cit., p. 958. Sul tema della 
guerra, della pace e della libertà politica in questi anni, si vedano anche altri testi di 
questo periodo, come p.es. ID., Terra marique, JRS 32 (1942), p. 53-64 (poi in 
Secondo contributo, p. 431-446), e The Peace of the Ara Pacis, JWI 5 (1942), p. 
228-231 (poi in Quinto contributo, p. 847-855); cf. anche la sua bibliografia di que- 
sti anni in Quarto contributo, p. 688-691. Si veda anche C. DIONISOTTI, Ricordi (n. 
4), p. 103-107, in cui l’autore dopo aver pubblicato 4 lettere che trattano il tema della 
libertà, riporta alcuni titoli di lezioni, tenute da Momigliano subito dopo la guerra. 

60 O., Murray, Momigliano e la cultura inglese (n. 21), p. 426-427. Per le lettere 
dedicate al tema della libertà, cf. n. 59, insieme con C. DIONISOTTI, Momigliano e 
Croce (n. 24), p. 629 e 631. 

6! M. VEGETTI, Rassegna bibliografica. Arnaldo Momigliano, Quinto Contributo 
alla storia degli studi classici e del mondo antico, QdS 8 (1978), p. 373-378, 
spec. 377. Cf. anche le ipotesi di C. DIONISOTTI, Commemorazione di Arnaldo 
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Subito dopo la guerra, nel 1946, Croce offrì a Momigliano la dire- 
zione del suo nuovo istituto storico a Napoli, una proposta che rifiuta 
dato che preferisce rimanere in Inghilterra e cominciare una nuova 
vita e carriera internazionale®?. Un anno dopo viene assunto all’ uni- 
versità di Bristol dove rimane solo per pochi anni: nel 1951 viene 
nominato Professore di Storia antica all’ Istituto Universitario di 
Londra, secondo lui «un istituto nato in libertà e per la libertà». 
La lezione inaugurale la dedica a George Grote, uno dei suoi famosi 
predecessori in questa cattedra. 

Dopo un’ interessante introduzione in cui Momigliano dimostra 
che l’antitesi fra gli ideali di Demostene e Filippo di Macedonia era 
già stata trattata nel Settecento, lo storico si sofferma sulla figura di 
Grote. Descrive i progressi fatti da Grote e il loro significato per lo 
sviluppo della Storia greca dall’ Ottocento in poi, non solo in Inghil- 
terra ma anche negli altri paesi europei. Così in Italia, De Sanctis, 
seguendo il suo maestro tedesco, Julius Beloch, fu un diligente 


Momigliano (n. 51), p. 356; F. Diaz, Momigliano e la riflessione sulla storia, RSI 
100 (1988), p. 334-347, spec. 335-337; Silvia BERTI, Autobiografia, storicismo e 
verità storica in Arnaldo Momigliano (n. 2), p. 306; Lellia CRACCO RUGGINI, 
Arnaldo Momigliano: lo storico antico che ha trasformato ‘le fonti in vita del pas- 
sato’, StudStor 30 (1989), p. 105-127, spec. 107. Si legga anche C. DIONISOTTI, 
Ricordi (n. 4), p. 100: «Già nel Quinto [Contributo] Momigliano aveva ironicamente 
respinto la richiesta di una più sistematica e razionale pubblicazione dei suoi saggi: 
“ciò sarebbe stato possibile solo dopo la mia morte, e avrebbe costituito un aggravio 
ingiustificato per qualcuno dei miei amici”.» 

€ Momigliano, comunque, ha sempre mantenuto la sua cittadinanza italiana. 
Sulla proposta di Croce e la risposta inattesa di Momigliano, si veda soprattutto C. 
DIONISOTTI, Momigliano e Croce (n. 24), p. 633-641. Nel 1964 Momigliano ritorna 
su questa decisione nel modo seguente: «Io non intendo lasciare la cattedra di Lon- 
dra e se dunque vengo messo al dilemma della scelta, la scelta è fatta. Questo è il 
risultato di una decisione presa nel 1946 quando ancora non avevo nessuna posizione 
in Inghilterra e Croce mi offrì l’Istituto di Napoli. E’ una decisione con cui mi sono 
impegnato con tutto me stesso e che come tale non vale la pena di discutere. Posso 
sbagliare, ma tutto sommato quanto ho fatto negli ultimi 18 anni è una conseguenza 
di tale decisione. Ho sempre considerato che potevo ripagare il mio debito con l’Ita- 
lia, 1) dirigendo una rivista e influendo in questo modo con l’indipendenza che viene 
dal non essere legato al tran-tran della vita universitaria normale, 2) dirigendo una 
collana di testi per l’Università, 3) facendo corsi in Italia durante i periodi abba- 
stanza lunghi con cui sono libero qui», in C. DIONISOTTI, Gli anni torinesi di 
Arnaldo Momigliano (n. 7), p. 249. 
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studioso di Grote, per cui anche i discepoli di De Sanctis non manca- 
rono di studiarlo. Come però sappiamo, Momigliano stesso ebbe 
delle idee personali in materia considerando la libertà ateniese del V 
secolo come una libertà assoluta. Al contrario del suo maestro De 
Sanctis, egli si avvicina alla posizione antitetica di Droysen. E infatti, 
malgrado il carattere laudativo del testo, non può non far referimento 
ancora una volta all’ «errore più fondamentale di Grote», anche se 
poi termina con una lode: il merito più grande di Grote, «the all- 
redeeming virtue of the liberal mind», è stato quello di concepire la 
libertà di parola, la tolleranza e il compromesso come condizioni 
essenziali per la civilizazione™. 

Nello stesso periodo Momigliano scrive la recensione a un libro di C. 
Wirszubski sulla libertà romana alla fine della repubblica e all’ inizio 
del principato. Momigliano concorda con Wirszubski nel considerare la 
libertà repubblicana come una libertà giuridica, come sinonimo della 
cittadinanza™. Come nella recensione su Farrington di dieci anni prima, 
mette in evidenza che la caduta della repubblica causava un focolaio di 
libertà morale. Anche adesso lo storico, collegando strettamente il 
dispotismo di un autocrate con la demoralizzazione del popolo, mostra 
la sua preoccupazione per la perdità della morale umana. 

Questo stesso legame viene anche accentuato da Tacito, uno sto- 
rico per cui Momigliano, non per caso, dimostrava sempre un inte- 
resse particolare. In una delle conferenze Sather scrive di lui: 


«Tacitus has his own obvious limits. Within these limits there can be 
no doubt on our part that he saw something essential: the demoralisa- 
tion that goes together with despotism. Mussolini and Hitler and Stalin 
have done something for his reputation. Furthermore, we cannot now 


63 A. MOMIGLIANO, George Grote and the Study of Greek History (An inaugural 
lecture delivered at University College London on 19 February 1952 and published 
for the College by H.K. Lewis & Co., London 1952) (poi in Contributo, p. 213-231, 
e in Studies in Historiography, London-New York 1966, p. 56-74). Su questa 
lezione inaugurale, si veda anche K. CHRIST, Arnaldo Momigliano and the History of 
Historiography, H&T 30 (1991), p. 5-12, spec. 8-10. 

64 A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a Ch. WIRSZUBSKI, Libertas as a Political Idea at 
Rome during the Late Republic and Early Principate, JRS 41 (1951), p. 146-153 (poi 
in Quinto contributo, p. 958-975). Per una traduzione italiana si veda A. MoMI- 
GLIANO, Appendice in Ch. WIRSZUBSKI, Libertas, il concetto politico di libertà 
a Roma tra repubblica e impero, trad. di G. Musca, Bari 1957. Su questa libertà 
romana si veda anche A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a A.N. SHERWIN-WHITE, 
The Roman Citizenship, JRS 31 (1941), p. 158-165 (poi in Secondo contributo, 
p. 389-400). 
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judge an ancient writer without asking ourselves what he represented in 
the history of mediaeval and modern humanism. The transition from 
the Roman Republic to the Roman Principate remains to the present 
day a problem of immediate relevance to us. This would never have 
happened without Tacitus. He is our master in the study of despotism. 
His methods can be applied to other periods. His analysis of human 
motives has been discussed, and often accepted, by the leading morali- 
sts of the last centuries. But there is perhaps something even simpler 
and more immediate to be said about Tacitus. He was interested in indi- 
vidual men and women. He went beyond appearances and made an 
effort to interpret their minds. He wrote as a man who was inside the 
process of tyrannical corruption which he was describing. He makes us 
realise that we, too, are inside». 


«[Tacitus] was interested in individual men and women». Può 
valere tale affermazione anche per Momigliano? Distinguendo la 
liberta politica da quella umana, mostrando le conseguenze negative 
di un regime autocratico per la morale del popolo, egli ha aperto un 
complesso percorso per l’analisi storica, nella quale però manca una 
più concreta definizione delle forme di libertà. Come allora si rea- 
lizza la (non)libertà in un individuo? Dalla fine degli anni Sessanta, 
quest’ argomento riceverà più attenzione. 

Nel 1968 Momigliano tiene quattro conferenze sullo sviluppo della 
biografia greca all’ università di Harvard. Qualche anno più tardi 
queste conferenze escono in un volume che è da considerare uno 
degli apici della sua opera storiografica’. Come ha sottolineato 
Oswin Murray, questo interesse per la biografia è direttamente legato 
con l’interesse dello studioso per la libertà, in particolare la libertà 
dell’ individuo: «il problema della libertà dell’ individuo nel mondo 
antico richiedeva la dimostrazione dell’ esistenza dell’ individuo 
indipendentemente dalla comunità: lo studio della biografia era un 
mezzo per indagare la storia del concetto di persona»°’. Con questo 


65 A. MOMIGLIANO, Tacitus and the Tacitist Tradition, in The Classical Founda- 
tions of Modern Historiography, Berkely-Los Angeles—Oxford 1990, p. 109-131, 
spec., 131. Il brano, in origine proveniente da una delle conferenze Sather titolata 
Tacitus and the Discovery of Imperial Tyranny, riassume molto bene il motivo prin- 
cipale di questo interesse costante per lo storico antico. 

66 A. MOMIGLIANO, The Development of the Greek Biography. Four Lectures, 
Cambridge (Mass.) 1971. Poi tradotto in italiano: Lo sviluppo della biografia greca, 
trad. di G. DONINI, Torino 1974. 

67 O. Murray, Momigliano e la cultura inglese (n. 21), p. 436. Si veda anche I. 
CERVELLI, L’ultimo Momigliano: costanti e variabili di una ricerca, StudStor 30 
(1989), p. 59-104, spec. 94-98. 
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libro, inoltre, Momigliano ha cercato di individuare i legami che 
intercorrono tra la biografia e la storia. 

Ma non è soltanto nello studio della biografia che si può cogliere 
l’attenzione per la libertà individuale. In questo stesso periodo, 
Momigliano comincia a collaborare con l’antropologa Sally Humph- 
reys, in un tentativo di connubio fra storia e antropologia. Da questa 
collaborazione nascono nel 1971 gli studi della libertà di parola e 
dell’ empietà ed eresia nel mondo antico®*. Una discussione detta- 
gliata di tutto il testo ci porterebbe troppo lontano: vogliamo soltanto 
fermarci un attimo sulla questione riguardante il modo in cui Momi- 
gliano adesso, dopo quasi 30 anni e in un contesto diverso, descrive 
la libertà nella Grecia del V secolo. 

E° notevole che le città greche, più specificamente l’ Atene del V 
secolo, vengano valutate molto più positivamente, che ad un certo 
punto ‘libertà’ e ‘democrazia’ siano associate: Atene costituisce 
l’esempio di questa ‘libera democrazia’ in cui la libertà di parola 
nelle assemblee fu valutata come fattore essenziale. Momigliano 
ammette che fu l’eccezionale libertà di parola nelle assemblee a ren- 
dere possibile lo sviluppo della creatività intellettuale (nel teatro, 


68 A. MOMIGLIANO, La libertà di parola nel mondo antico, RSI 83 (1971), p. 499- 
524 (poi in Sesto contributo, p. 403-436); Empietà ed eresia nel mondo antico, RSI 
83 (1971), p. 771-791 (poi in Sesto contributo, p. 437-458). Si veda anche A. MomI- 
GLIANO e Sally C. HUMPHREYS, The Social Structure of the Ancient City, ASNP ser. 
III vol. IV (1974), p. 331-367 (Part I: Freedom of Speech and Religious Tolerance 
in the Ancient World, p. 334-349, da A. MOMIGLIANO: poi in Sally C. HUMPHREYS, 
Anthropology and the Greeks, London 1978, p. 177-193, e in Saggi antropologici 
sulla Grecia antica [trad. italiana di P.P. VIAZZO], con una prefazione di A. MOMI- 
GLIANO, Bologna 1979, p. 349-370). Si veda anche A. MOMIGLIANO, Freedom of 
Speech in Antiquity, in P.P. WIENER (ed.), Dictionary of the History of Ideas, New 
York 1973, vol. II, p. 252-263, e A. MOMIGLIANO, Impiety in the Classical World, 
ibid., p. 564-567. L’attenzione per questo tema, comunque, non è completamente 
nuova: nel 1941 Momigliano già faceva una recensione al libro di Laura Robinson 
(cf. n. 58). Dieci anni più tardi, nel suo commento sul libro di Wirszubski (cf. n. 64), 
faceva notare che: «Lo studio della libertà di parola sotto il Principato non si trova 
nel libro del Wirszubski» (p. 966). Anche dalla lezione inaugurale all’ Università di 
Londra risulta come Momigliano considerava molto importanti le forme concrete 
nelle quali la libertà di un individuo si traducono nella società (cf. n. 63). Nel 1953 
scrisse una breve notizia su due aspetti della libertà di parola nel mondo greco (A. 
MOMIGLIANO, ‘Parrhesia’ and ‘Isegoria’: Two Aspects of Freedom of Speech in the 
Greek World, PCA 5 (1953), p. 18 [sommario]). Su questa ‘parrhesia’ (il diritto di 
dire tutto ciò che si pensa in opposizione a ‘isegoria’ che significa che tutti hanno il 
diritto di dire le stesse cose), si veda anche I. CEVELLI, L’ultimo Momigliano: 
costanti e varibili di una ricerca (n. 67), p. 94-95. 
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nella filosofia ma anche nella vita quotidiana) dei Greci. Comunque, 
non può non trattenersi dal menzionare che molto presto Atene 
avrebbe promulgato varie leggi che limitavano la libertà intellettuale, 
come per esempio la difesa di persone contro la diffamazione nel 
teatro: «[...] ad Atene ci si preoccupava più della libertà politica che 
di quella intellettuale»®. 

Per finire vogliamo trattare brevemente anche della tendenza all’ 
autodifesa, che si sviluppa soprattutto nei suoi ultimi anni. Abbiamo 
già menzionato la postilla del 1982, scritta accanto alla prolusione del 
1936. Dionisotti, in un’ introduzione al testo, la spiega come una 
prova del timore, che turba Momigliano alla fine degli anni Settanta 
e soprattutto negli anni Ottanta, di non essere più capito dalle giovani 
generazioni: «[...] Momigliano appare costretto a difendere se stesso 
e la generazione sua tutta, e quella dei maestri suoi per giunta, dall’ 
attacco di una generazione nuova»?0, 

In questo contesto è pure interessante la prefazione alla seconda 
edizione del Filippo, l’ultimo scritto dello studioso. Nella prefazione 
Momigliano si limita ad una ricostruzione della situazione e dell’ 
ambiente in cui è stata scritta l’opera, l'esempio più chiaro della sua 
attenzione alla libertà. Ammette che il libro fu il risultato di un 
periodo travagliato per un ebreo come lui («chiaramente dettato dalla 
situazione politico-culturale degli anni 1929-1934»), ma mancano 
riferimenti ai suoi attuali pensieri a proposito, ora che vive in un 
ambiente totalmente diverso. Come allora lui stesso valuta la sua 
posizione verso Filippo, Demostene, la libertà greca e la pace, 53 


© A. MoMIGLIANO, La libertà di parola nel mondo antico (n. 68), p. 425. Risulta 
da questa brevissima analisi che Momigliano in primo luogo ha ristretto la sua ricerca 
sulla libertà dell’ individuo allo studio specifico di istituti e assemblee, e non ha mai 
esaminato le tante altre forme della libertà individuale, che vanno dalla libertà di 
comercio, a quella di viaggiare, di insegnare, ai diritti delle donne e ai tanti altri aspetti 
di libertà che hanno grandissima importanza nel mondo moderno, forse perché queste 
forme di libertà non erano chiamate in causa nella rappresentazione della libertà antica. 
Si veda su questo A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a Ch. WIRSZUBSKI (n. 64), p. 961. 
Momigliano ha insistito sempre sulle differenze fra libertà antica e moderna. 

7 C, DIONISOTTI, Ricordi (n. 4), p. 102: «Qui era gente esperta e bene addestrata, 
capace di sottoporre a una sottile e ostile inquisizione antichi e moderni, e quanto a 
questi, su di uno stesso piano, fascismo e antifascismo, ebraismo e razzismo, prepo- 
tenza, sofferenza e prostituzione». Si legga anche la nota in G.W. BOWERSOCK, 
Momigliano’s Quest for the Person, H&T 30 (1991), p. 27-36, spec. 35 n. 37. Anche 
i cosiddetti ‘passi autobiografici” sono spiegabile a partire da questa tendenza. 
Cf. anche n. 5. 
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anni dopo la pubblicazione di quel libro «che ha fatto a modo suo la 
sua strada»’!? Momigliano non riteneva necessario dare una risposta 
definitiva, come non era necessaria per lui una compiuta riflessione 
teorica o una sintesi della sua ricerca storiografica, perché, come egli 
stesso amava dire: «il frammento da storia più onesta»??. 


5. CONCLUSIONE 


Nei diversi saggi metodologici Momigliano ha messo in evidenza che 
la ricerca storica è in gran parte una ricerca personale e soggettiva e 
che quindi non è opportuno separare la vita personale di uno storico 
dalla sua opera scientifica. Molto spesso, infatti, i saggi di Momi- 
gliano dedicati ad un argomento antico fanno riferimento ad un 
problema moderno che attira la sua attenzione per ragioni personali. 
Di conseguenza, abbiamo visto come l’impostazione del concetto di 
libertà, uno dei problemi più importanti, alla fine della sua vita non 
sia più uguale a quella degli anni Trenta o Quaranta. Mentre l’atten- 
zione per il tema rimane costante, va evolvendosi lo sviluppo storico 
nel suo modo di elaborare il problema. 

In un primo momento vi è nelle sue considerazioni sulla libertà 
antica la reazione alle turbolente vicende del periodo anteguerra e 
l’avvento dei partiti centralistici e nazionalistici. Partendo dalla 
libertà egoistica delle poleis greche, Momigliano vede nello stato 
cosmopolita di Filippo di Macedonia l’inizio di un più moderno 
modello di libertà. Il fatto che questa libertà sia stata realizzata da un 
straniero, rappresenta in un certo senso un intralcio, ma è comunque 
in primo luogo «un problema di indipendenza politica, non di vera 
libertà»??. Inoltre, Filippo portava fra i Greci quella pace che è, nella 
particolare situazione degli anni Trenta, un elemento molto impor- 
tante. Soprattutto durante gli anni della seconda guerra mondiale 


7! A. MoMIGLIANO, Prefazione alla seconda edizione di Filippo il Macedone (n. 
17), p. xiii. 

72 Silvia BERTI, Autobiografia, storicismo e verità storica in Arnaldo Momigliano 
(n. 2), p. 306. Dalla ristampa anastatica del Filippo possiamo comunque dedurre che 
Momigliano non ha mai preso una distanza totale dal libro. 

73 A. MOMIGLIANO, recensione a B. CROCE (n. 16), p. 907. 
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l’interesse dello storico si sposta dalla libertà greca verso quella della 
repubblica romana, il che lo porta ad approfondire le sue ricerche 
sull’ impero romano e sulle sue relazioni con il mondo greco. 
L’impero romano rappresenta un esempio vivo dell’ armonia che può 
esistere fra diversi popoli e culture. Nello stesso tempo però si nota 
nella storia dell’ impero il pericolo del dispotismo, quasi sempre pre- 
sente, che Momigliano considera responsabile della demoralizza- 
zione dell’ individuo e che giudica come il rovescio negativo della 
pace. L’attenzione per la libertà dell’ individuo cresce ancora gra- 
dualmente quando l’interesse per le cause dell’ imperialismo, della 
guerra e della pace dopo gli anni Cinquanta diminuisce e lascia spa- 
zio allo studio della biografia. Con una rinnovata attenzione per 
Droysen e per l’importanza di una convivenza fra culture diverse, 
Momigliano riprende il filo lasciato negli anni Trenta, naturalmente 
con accenti diversi. Nonostante la tendenza all’ autodifesa, che si può 
notare alla fine della sua vita, Momigliano in fondo non ha mai spie- 
gato la sua posizione nei confronti del modo come aveva trattato la 
questione negli anni Trenta e Quaranta. Si può comunque concludere 
che, nonostante il fatto che l’interazione fra la vita privata dello sto- 
rico e la sua attenzione per la storia provochi alcuni addatamenti, 
l’interesse per il tema rimane una costante. 

Se risulta così chiaro che il modo di discutere il tema della libertà 
in Momigliano dipende dalle circostanze temporali, come allora valu- 
tare la ‘verità storica’ della sua ricerca scientifica? Si pùo ancora par- 
lare di una ‘vera’ opera storiografica se le esperienze personali ne 
condizionano i risultati? La risposta viene data da Momigliano 
stesso, che più di una volta ha sottolineato come il compito finale 
dello storico, nonostante il fattore soggettivo, rimane sempre l’esat- 
tezza degli eventi: le ragioni per la scelta dei suoi temi si situano 
nella personalità dello storico ma (una volta cominciata la ricerca) 
egli deve guardare ai fatti e non alla sua ideologia o fantasia: 


«La differenza tra un romanziere e uno storico è che il romanziere è 
libero di inventare i fatti [...], mentre lo storico non inventa fatti»”*. 


x 


Nella sua opera Momigliano si è solo basato sui fatti puri? Per 
dare una risposta sarebbe necessario non solo conoscere i fatti, ma 


7 A. MOMIGLIANO, Le regole del giuoco nello studio della storia antica (n. 3), 
p. 15. 
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anche entrare nel mondo interno dello storico, cosa non semplice per 
chi non ha avuto la possibilita di conoscerlo personalmente. Oltre alle 
ricche e interessanti informazioni fornite da chi l’ha conosciuto, sono 
di notevole utilità 1 cosiddetti ‘passi autobiografici’ dello stesso sto- 
rico, che sono frequenti soprattutto nell’ ultimo decennio della sua 
vita, in armonia con la tendenza all’ autodifesa. Ma come l’avver- 
sione dello storico per un’ ampia sintesi dei suoi lavori aveva reso 
impossibile la pubblicazione di un libro intero dedicato alla libertà, 
così manca un’ autobiografia completa: si tratta di qualche riga o a 
volte di un’ intera pagina inserite nella sua opera scientifica, una ulte- 
riore prova del legame che unisce storiografia e biografia. Così per il 
lettore attento, l’opera di Momigliano assomiglia spesso di più ad un’ 
autobiografia intellettuale, che non ad un’ opera ‘tradizionale scienti- 
fica’: il suo ‘motivo dominante’ — nonostante la preoccupazione 
costante di realizzare una storiografia sincera («il mio giudizio 
morale come segno della mia libertà di fronte alla storia») — è sem- 
pre rimasto lo stesso: «[...] di portare la mia esperienza di Ebreo e di 
Italiano del sec. XX a comprendere certi aspetti del mondo antico e 
della storiografia moderna che li riguarda». 
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